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Foreword 


The Book of Geese, like its conipanion^volume The Home Duck Flock, 

1 promises, to be a valuable reference for waterfowl raisers at all production. 
Jpv£)s%l|f§s the first full-length English language book devoted solely to geese. 
Although basic enough for thf hobbyist, it is comprehensive enough for com¬ 
mercial producers and scientists as well. Dave's straightforward and complete 
coverage of these unheralded but extremely versatile fowl is most timely, es¬ 
pecially now that people a*te showing genuine concern for the environment 
and raising food, animals on a minimum of grain. 

One of the unique and valuable characteristics of geese is their ability to 
utilize large quantities of forage. Recent' research at Oregon State University 
has-confirmed that ge^ese can digest 15 to 20 percent of the fiber in their diet, 
compared to less than 5 percent in other species of poultry. As energy and meal 
prices continue to rise, what is more appropriate than a fowl capable of replac¬ 
ing herbicides by weeding crops, flourishing in wet, swampy areas not used by 
Other grazing animals, and consuming mostly grass and other vegetation rather 
'than grains and soybean meal, wtyile producing excellent meat and the highest 
quality insulation for clothing and bedding. y 

Because of their convenient size and smaller per head investment compared 
to other domestic grazing anitnals, geese show great potential no; only for 
small raisers in the U.S., but also for people in developing countries by 
providing more low-cost protein in the diet. Geese are also easier to care for 
and more disease resistant than most other poultry. No doubt their time is final¬ 
ly here. 1, for one< think it is. long overdue. 


Al Hollister | 

Department of Poultry Science 
Oregon State'University 
Corvallis, Oregon 
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Introduction 

Jl- ’ V % 

Geese are considered one of the oldest forms of poultry, apparently having 
been domesticated at least 3,000 years ago. However, there has not been a 
book available dealing solely with these useful birds. The incentive for prepar¬ 
ing The Book of Geese was to provide a manure n the care and breeding of 
domestic geese that would be comprehensiv^^^kppe, yet easily understood. 
Through the text and illustrations, we've trio^^now the conditions under 
which’these waterfowl are a practical addition^(ffie homestead or farm, and 
how to manage them for the°greatest degree of efficiency and enjoyment.: 

We are committed to home food production and small, diversified family 
farms. It is our feeling that it's good for people to be actively involved in the 
production of at least some of their own food. Most of us find that home- 
growp^arfbcally produced foods are tastier. In many instances, such foods are- 
more nutritious since they are fresher and do not need to be preserved with 
foreign chemicals during transportation and long storage periods. Home- 
grown foods or those acquired locally can also save natural resources due to 
reduced packaging and cross-country transportation. Of greatest importance 
on a global scale, relying on locally<grown foods can help free land for the rais¬ 
ingof staple foods in countries that.are unable to feed their people because 
prime agricultural land is being exploited by multinational corporations who 
raise luxury exppVt crops for the wealthier people of thelfrorld. 

Although geese are certainly not "the answer" to the world hunger 
problem, they do fill an important niche in an environmentally sound scheme 
of food production. These big birds are the only true grazers in the poultry clan 
and they can utilize large quantities of forage that often goes unused. They are 
especially adept at gleaning grasses from hard-to-reach places —such as fence 
rows, ditches,- and marshy areas — where larger livestock may not be practical 
Plus, geese can be used as lawn mowers and* weeders, and "companion 
planted" among orchard trees and cane berries. And not to be overlooked are 
their feathers that are so useful in winterising our clothing^and bedding. 

In laying the ground work for The Book of Geese, sixty veteran poultry 
breeders, judges and hatchery operators from across‘North America were cor¬ 
responded with or interviewed. Additionally, to insure accuracy and complete 
coverage, the manuscript was reviewed and critiqued by homesteaders, 
knowledgeable waterfowl breeders, commercial hatchery operators and 
specialists in avian diseases and nutrition. 

The material presented in a number of the tables and in various sections of 
the text was obtained from work conducted through the vocational poultry 
program at Academia Menonita Betania, near Aibonito, Puerto Rico. The 
studies carried out in that program were designed to compare the productivity 
and practical qualities of all major poultry species under varied conditions. 



/'While care has been taken to provide reliable and thorough information, 
please keep in mind that this handbook is rheant to be used as a guide, noi a 
golden rule. In the raising and bteeding^of livestock, there are suc^ntjfnerbus 
variables involved that they cannot all be taken into account in a book.-Geese 
can and often do respond differently than the^rm, depending on factors such 
as environment, temperament of their caretaker and peculiar breed or strain 
characteristics. So don't be afraid to experiment and find which methods work 
bbst in your situation, with your birds. A 

Most geese are kept for their useful qualities.Bufwe hope your days arb 
not so busy that you can't also enjoy the graceful beauty‘ v apd amusing/antics 
that these stately birds provide if you'll just take time to watbh^ HappAgoose 
raising! , \ \ 

Dave & Millie H^lderread • , \ 
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CHAPTER 1 


Why Geese? ^ 

If you and I could step back in time, we'd discover that small goose flocks 
were common on North American farms and homesteads through the first 
quarter of'the twentieth century. These big birds were-indispensible for many 
self-sufficient country folk. Geese suppliedmjuTritious meat, huge eggs, rich fat 
for baking and flavoring, insulating down ana feathers for bedding and winter 
clothing, and strong voices that greeted visitors or sounded the alarm when 
predators trespassed onto the homeplace. ^ 

And now, after’nearly fifty years of decline, the popularity of the home 
goose flock is rebounding. As growing numbers of people return to gardening 
and small scale livestock production, we are discovering that geese are as useful 
today as they were in our grandparents' time. 

ECONOMICAL * 

In areas where green grass is available during a good portion of the ye&rf' 
geese can be raised on less grain or concentrated feed than an^ otherdomestic 
fowl, with, the possible exception of guinea-fowl. Along with being^great 
foragers, geese require little or no housing in most climates, and, if protected" 
from predators, and given reasonably good care, they have an extremely low 
mortality rate. 1 " j 
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' /"v 

TABLET 


Coturnix 

Quail 

Guinea 

Fowl 

Pigeons 

Chickens 

Turkeys 
Ducks \ 


GENERAL COMPARISON OF POULTRY 


RaiSabijlity 

Disease 

Resistance 

Special 

Adaptations 

Good 

Good 

/ 

Egg and meat production in extremely 
imited space. ^ 

Fair-Good 

j 

Excellent nil, 

' / 

, fcamy-llavored meat; insect control; 
(alarm. Thrive in hot climates. 

Good 

Gdod 

(Message carriers; meat production in 
limited space. Quiet, \ 

Fair-Good 

Fair-Good 

/ ■ 

| Eggs; meat; natural mothers. Adapt 
j to cages, houses or range: 

Poor-Fair 

(Fair-Good 

Heavy meat production. 

Excellent 

j Excellent 

/ - 

Eggs; meat; feathers; insect, snail, 
slug, aquatic plant control. Cold, 


f wet climates. 

Excellent Excellent j Meat; feathers; lawn mowers; "watch- 

i dogs”; aquatic plant control. Cold, 
i wet climates. 


HARDY AND EASILY RAISED 1 V ‘ ’ 

One of the most/attractive features of geese is their durability and ease of 
care. Along with ducks, they seem to be the most resistant of all poultry to dis¬ 
ease, parasites and Cold or wet weatherj While chickens and turkeys normally 
need to be treated regularly for lice, rqites, worms, coccidiosis and, in many" - 
localities, vaccinated for various diseases^ keepers of geese can normally forget 
about these inconveniences. In mild climiates geese require no special housing, 
and even in cold northern areas, a simpl^ windbreak or shed is often all that is 
necessary. Cees^ aJsp do well in hot climates as long as there is plenty of drink¬ 
ing water and shade. j f * 

EXCELLENT FORAGERS & 

-Geese are the only domestic fowl that can live and reproduce on a diet of 
grass, water £nd grit. When succulent grass is available, geese need little more 
than drinkipg water if top growth and egg production are not desired. 
v In a research project conducted in the central mountains of.tropical Puerto 
Rico where green grass is available the year around, a flock of Chinese geese 
were kept in a large pasture containing a quarter-acre pond. For twelve months 
these birds were given no supplemental feed in any form. While they produced 
only one-third as many eggs as a control group that was provided laying pellets, 
the grassffed geese remained in good health and adequate flesh, and their eggs 
hatched fairly well. 


UTILIZE WASTED LAND AND FOODS 

Wht lowlands an|d marshes that normally go unused provide an abundant^ 
source of natural foods for waterfowl. Geese can also be turned out into 
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Active■ grazers , geese of all ages can be raised with a minimum of supplemental feed 
when succulent green grass is plentiful. 

WEEDERS AND LAWN MOWERS , 

' • , ; ,1 

Geese eat many noxious weeds and grasses. When managed properly, they 
are an excellent organic means for eradicating unwanted plant growth in some 
-crops. (See Appendix F, Using Geese as Weeders.) Geese can also be used as 
'lawnmowers, particularly along hard-to-get'ditches and fence rows and in 
orchards. When run in orchards, geese reduce diseases and harmful insects by 
cleaning up windfall fruits. 

FAST GROWING 

Of all birds commonly raised for meat, geese are considered the^ fastest 
growing. When well fed, large breed goslings from good stock are capable of 
weighing ten to twelve pounds in only eight to ten weeks after hatching. Gos- 
lings are also efficient converters of feed into meatylf managed properly, they 
can produce one pound of body weight for every 2.25 to 3.5 pounds of 
concentrated feed consumed. 


harvested fields of corn, rice, wheat, barley and. other crops where they will 
pick up shattered grain. Not only are the birds fattened, but the bothersome 
problem of volunteer plants in subsequent crops is reduced. Vegetable trim¬ 
mings, garden and table leftovers? canning refuse and stale baked goods are 
relished by geese as well. 
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TABLE 2 COMPARATIVE MEAT PRODUCTION OF POULTRY 1 ^ \ 

.. - Optimum Average * Feed j Feed ip 

j Butchering Live Wt. at * Consump] / Produde 1 

Age _ Butchering tioh _ J Lb. of Bird 

Bird weeks pounds pounds poundsV 

Chicken, Broiler 8 4.0 8.^5 2.1 \ 

Duck, Pekin 7 ■ 7.0 19.0 ' * 27 ,\ 

Goose, Embden 10-12 . 12.2 * 35 0 ' " 2.9/ l 

Turkey, Lg. White 16-20 ' 17.0- 55.0 tl V* 

Quail, Coturnix 6 .4 1,5 . / 3.8 . 

Guinea Fowl 12-18 2.3 11.0 4.8 \ 

V. .—- : --- ± ---T~ 

Based on meat yields of quality stock which were fed concentrated feeds, kept in confinement arid 
managed for efficient production. Growth rate and feed conversion are highly dependent on the, 
/quality of the birds and tf\eir care. 1 

USEFUL EGG-S , v , ' j 

Geese usually are not thought of as/ proficient layers. However, some 
strains of the Chinese breed will average 6b to well over 100 egjgs pef goose per 
year. At five to six ounces per egg, that makes a lot of eating! 

While goose eggs are widely acknowledged.as being excellent for usejn 
baked goods, there seems to be some bias against them for general eating pur¬ 
poses. From my observations, this prejudice appears to be mostly a problem of 
the head and not the palate. Over'the last fifteen, years, we've served goose 


eggs to meal guqsts/and have received nothing but compliments. If we know 
someone "thinks" they don't like goose eggs, we don't mention that the 
scrambled, creped or souffled eggs they're eating at our table aren't of the/ 
cKicken variety.-We've never had any complaints! (For some of our favorite 
goose egg dishes, see Appendix D.) 


TABLE 3 COMPARATIVE EGG PRODUCTION OF POULTRY 



K Egg 
Weight 
per 
Dozen 

Annual 

Egg 

Production 

„Annual 

Feed 

Consump¬ 
tion j 

Feed to 
Produce 

1 Pound 
of Egg 

Efficient 

Production 

Life 

of Hens 

Bird 

ounces 

§ • 

pounds 

pounds' 

pounds 

years 

Duck, Campbell 

31.0 

288* 

46.5 

a b 

110 140 

2.4-3.0 

2-3 

Quail, Coturnix 

5.5 

306 

8.8 

— 22 

2.5 

1 

Chicken, Leghorn 

24.0 

240* 

30.0 

85 95 

2.8-3.2 

1-2 

Goose, China 

66.0 

' 72 

24.8 

130 185 

5.2-7.5 

4-8 

Guinea Fowl 

v 17.0 

78 

6.9 

45 " 65 

6.5-87 

1-2 

Chicken, Broiler 

25.0 

144 

18.8 

125 -130 

6.6-6.9 

1-2 

Turkey, Lg. White 

38.0 

90 

17.8 

'180 200 

10.1-11.2 

1-2 


Based on the egg yields of good stock fed concentrated feeds and managed for efficient production. 
Egg size, egg production and feed conversion of poultry are highly dependent upon the quality of the 
birds and the care they receive. 

•These rates of production are typical. However, under excellent management, some Leghorn flocks 
average 270-290 eggs per hen and some Campbell flooks, 310-340 eggs per duck, 
a-—For hens that are free to roam and forage. 

T>—For hens raised in confinement. 
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AQUATIC PLANT CONTROL 

Gefe.se are useful in controlling the growth of grass on banks of ponds and 
streams, and various underwater plants such as widgeon grass, pondweed, 
bulrush and eelgrass. Depending on the climate and density of vegetation, four 
to eight geese are recommerided per acre of water surface. When green algae 
and duckweed are a problem, fivejo ten ducks per square acre of water should 
be employed along with the geese. In my experience, neither geese nor du^ks 
are effective in checking the growth of tropical water-lettuce or water- 
hyacinth.\ln fact, evidence indicates that waterfowl can spread water-lettuce 
from infested to clean bodies of water. 

VALUABLE FEATHERS AND DOWN 

Goose feathers and down are considered by many to be the best filler 
available", either natural or synthetic, for comforters, sleeping bags and winter 
clothing. (See Appendix E, Using Feathers and Down.) 

SENTINELS “ - * 

Geese — especially the Chinese breed — are extremely alert and will honk 
loudly at the appearance of strangers — be they persons or animals. Geese 
were acclaimed as "watchdogs" as early as 309 B.C. when they were credited 
with saving Rome from an attempted sneak attack by the Gauls. Today, watch 
geese are employed throughout the world by‘ hbmesteaders,-farmers and 
various industries. - 








Young geese are easily tamed and make personable companions. 

* 

„ LONGEVITY 

With a lifespan of fifteen to twenty years being fairly comnron, geese can 
be expected to outlive other types of fowl. (While difficult to document,^there 
are reports of geese living 100 years). When young breeding stock ^"acquired, 
they normally reproduce at least five to six years, and often considerably longer 
under small flock conditions. ■ 4 ' ■ 


PERSONABLE 

When kept in small flocks, most geese are friendly and make good pets. If 
hand reared,, they often become as companionable as a puppy and will follow 
h their. Owner wherever possible. An acquaintance of our family raised a single 
^goose from little up, and this bird would on occasion sneak away from home 
and could be seen trailing his young master through town or to school. 

DECORATIVE AND ENTERTAINING 

0 With their large -size, dignified actions and devoted family life, few 
domestic birds are more decorative or entertaining than geese. A few of these 
stately waterfowl add a great deal of beauty and interest to ponds, creeks and 
homesteads, and their ringing honks add a pleasing wild touch to any setting. 





















CHAPTER 2 * 1 

Some Points To Consider 

There's no doubt about it — the goose is an exceptionally practical and. 
sturdy critter that adapts to most environments. But to help'avoid unpleasant 
surprises, there are several facts I think you should know if you've nev^r raised' 
geese. “ . . 

SIZE AND TEMPERAMENT 

Geese are large birds, and .pound for pound, are stronger than most 
animals. While certainly not a threat to a person's life, a harassed or angry adult 
goose can express its sentiments well with powerful bill and poupding, wings. 
Fortunately, unless they have been teased or mistreated, geese normally are 
not aggressive except when nesting or Brooding young. Even 0 during these 
times of stress, most — if not all ^ unpleasant encounters can be avoided if a 
few behavioral characteristics of geese are understood by their keeper (see 
Chapter 4). 
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During the breeding season,it should be explained to small children that 
the goose pen or nesting area is best observed from a Safe distance. Nesting 
geese seem to be more aggressive towards little people than to adults. If a child 
should stumble upon a pair of nesting birds, the youngster can be severely 
frightened, as well as painfully bruised. When a large person spars with a 
provoked goose, the greatest injury is usually to one's pride. 


NOISE 

The honking of geese is a welcome sound to most folks. If, however, you 
have cTose neighbors or |Ve in town or suburbia, the trumpeting of these 
feathered buglers /night- not be appreciated. Some breeds are considerably 
noisier than others — with th ( e Chinese and African leading the way. A small 
gaggle consisting of one of the calmer breeds — such as American Buffs, 
Pilgrims or Toulbuse — will be reasonably quiet. 


OVERCROWDED PONDS 

^ A heavy concentration of geese on ponds or along creeks encourages 
’unsanitary conditions and can damage bodies of water. While searching for 
roots and bulbs, geese drill with their bills in soft soil or mud around the water's 
edge. High densities of geese will muddy water, hasten bank erosion and 
destroy plant life. However, a sensible number of birds (twenty to forty per acre 
of water surface) helps control aquatic plant growth and does not significantly 
accelerate bank deterioration. 


aV 


GARDENS ~ 

I . • . 5 •_ <* 

Just about every fruit and vegetable that jwe humans relish, geese also find 
tasty. Except for certain crops that can be successfully weeded by^geese, having 
a goose in the garden is almost as undesirable as a fox in the henhouse. If you 
wish to be both a successful goose herder! and gardened the birds or the 
vegetables and flowers wiU need to be fenced In with an adequate barrier. For¬ 
tunately, geese are not accomplished high jumpers andxcan usuafly^be con¬ 
trolled with a twenty-four- to thirty-six-inch fence, esp^iiljyjfji^^light 
feathers of one wing have been clipped. 


PLUCKING 

Any way you look at it, defeathering slaughtered geese is a bigger job than 
picking chickens. I am not a particularly fast feather puller, but for comparison, 
it takes me-three to five minutes to hand pick a scalded chicken and fifteen to 
twenty minutes for a young goose. Some people claim that it takes half a day to 
deplume a laFge goose, but if it takes even a notice more than thirty minutes, 
there's a good chancfe that the bird was not in proper feather condition for 
plucking or an improvementxould be made in technique. 

* ■ - ■ ’ V 

*\ . . - / 
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TABLE 4 APPROXIMATE COMPOSITION OF VARIOUS MEATS 


, -=- : - 

Calories 

Protem ' 


Fat 

Description 

< , per 100 grams ' 

% . 


% 

Chicken: raw 





Fryers 

- 



7.4- 

Total edible . 

155 

17.3 


Flesh only 

107 

19.3 


2.7 

Roasters 





Total edible 

239 

19.2 


17.9 

Flesh only 

Mature hens and cocks 

131 

21.1 


4.5 

* Total edible 

298 

17.4 


24.8 

Flesh only 

155 

21.6 


7.0 

Turkey: raw 





Total edible 

218 

20.1 


14.7 

. Flesh only 

162 

24.0 


6.6 

Duckling: domestic, raw 





Total edible 

326 

16.0 


28.6 

Flesh only 

165 ” 

21.4 


8.2 

Duck: wild, raw 





Total edible 

233 

21.1 


15.8 

Flesh only 

138 

21.3 ‘ 


5.2 b 

Goose: domestic, raw/™w 


% 



Total edible 

354 

16.4 


31.5 

Flesh only 

159 

22.3 


7.1-. 

Rabbit: raw 



. w 


Flesh only 

. 162 

21.0 


8.0. 

Pork: raw 

m 




Carcass (medium-fat class) 





Total edible 

513 

10.2 


52.0 

Composition of trimmed 
lean cuts, ham/Join, 
shoulder and spWeribs 
(medium-fat class) 


• s < 



Total edible 0 - 

308 

15.7 


26.7 

Beef: raw 





Carcass 



:> ■ * 


Total edible 





Choice grade 

379 

14.9 


35.0 

Good grade 

Total edible, trimmed to 
retail levels 

323 

16.5 


28.0 

-av Choice grade 

301 

17.4 . 


25.1 

Good grade 

263 

18.5 


20.4 


•Information from Handbook of the Nutritional Contents of Foods. 


GOOSE MEAT AND EGGS 

All types of poultry supply food that is nutritious and tasty. However, there 
are variations in flavor, texture and composition of the meat and eggs 
produced by the various species. People also have differing tastes and dietary 

/ 
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TABLE 5 APPROXIMATE COMPOSITION OF EGGS 


Kind of Egg 

Protein 

°7o 

Fat 

% 

Cholesterol* 
mg/gm of egg 

Calories 
per 100 gms 

Chicken, Commercial Egg 

• 12.9 

11.5 

4.94-5.50 

163 

Chicken, Corpmercial Broiler 

— 

— 

6.38 

— 

Quail, Coturnix 

11.5 

10.9 

8.44 

186 

Turkey 

13.1 

11.8 

.9.33 , 

170 

Duck 

13.3 

14.5 

8.84 

191 

Goose 

13.9 

13.3 


185 


Information from Handbook of the Nutritional Contents of Foods and 
ket Eggs ,"^Poultry Science Journal. 

•Young hens produce eggs with less cholesterol than old hens. 

NOTE: Dashes indicate that information was not available. 

needs. If you're planning to raise geese for home use, but have neveneaten 
them, I suggest that you sample goose products before starting your own flock. 
(This is a good idea before spending time and money on any type of unfamiliar 
animal for food.) The following observations are presented to help you 
eyaluate yo'ur first encounters with goose cuisine. 

• For roasting, young geese that are six months or less are much preferred 
over older birds by most people. 

• Chinese and African geese produce meat that is less fatty than other 
breeds. There are also differences in the color and texture of the skin 
and meat among the various breeds. 

- • If geese consume strong-flavored foods, their meat and eggs can be 

, adversely affected. Examples of situations where this can occur are birds 
that feed in waterways full of aquatic animal life of weeder geese that 
have been used in a crop such as mint. 

• The meat of goslings raised in close confinement and pushed for top 
growth is much greasier than that of birds which have foraged for some 
of their food and have grown at a slower pace. 

• Goose eggs are fine for most uses, and are considered by many chefs to 
be the best eggs for baked goods. The albumen is firmer than in chicken 
eggs, and normally does not whip as well. 


"Cholesterol Cctfitent of /^iarr 



External Features 


From a physical standpoint, geese just might be the most versatile animals 
on earth. With their webbed toes, moderately long legs and strong wings, this 
member of the waterfowl family is equally at home swimming on water, stroll¬ 
ing on land or flying through the open sky. Being familiar with the prominent 
external features of geese is not only a useful management tool but will also in¬ 
crease your respect for these remarkable fowl. 

BODY SHAPE, 

In contrast to the deep, V-shaped bodies of land fowl such as chickens and 
guineas, the underbodies of geese are wider and flatter, providing stability and 
minimal drag while swimming and flying. 

FEATHERS 

t 

When plucking a goose, one cannot help but marvel at the variety and 
density of feathers. While amateur goose pickers are often intimidated by the 
sheer quantity of feathers, it's this characteristic that allows geese to swim in icy 
waters and survive subzero temperatures. 
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^ Despite the diverse assortment of sizes and shapes,.all feathers fall into four 
main categories.' Most numerous and visible are the contour feathers which 
cloak the body, ranging from the tiny tufts of the neck to the large plumes of 
the back and sides. Underneath these lies the insulating down which is highly 
valued as filler for cold weather clothing and bedding. Scattered across the skin 
surface are hairlike filoplumes which grow to several inches in length. While 
the function of these filaments is not fully understood, it is believedlhat'fhey 
serve as sensory receptors. The stiff flight feathers of the wings and tail provide 
lift, thrust and steering while birds are airborne. \ 

To. keep their garb in good condition through a" year of wear and tear, 
geese^spend hours each day preening. Hidden under the feathers at the base of 
the tail is ah oil gland that produces a "feather conditioner and water repellent. 
As geese groom themselves, they comb-the excretion onto the feathers with 
•\j their Bill. 

WINGS 

Geese have powerful pinions that ale long and broad, with wingspans of 
sixty to seventy-six inches being typical. At the wrist on the leading edge of 
each wing, mature birds have a small, blunuknob which is used as a weapon 
when geese are fighting or defending themselves.To avoid being flogged.with 
B these dull spurs when catching and holding geese, th„e wings must be 
restrained firmly. (See Chapter 9 for proper methods of catching and holding.) 

TAIL 

For their impressive body size, geese have^short rudders — approximately 
five to eight inchesin length. Birds of either sex with tails that diOop below the 
line of the back — except forCanadas and Egyptians — or ganders that have 
lost their tail feathers due to fighting, normally cannot be relied upon to 
produce good fertility. 

BILL 

Equipped Avith powerful bills, geese are well adapted for grazing, pulling 
up underwater plants, probing damp soil for buried roots and bulbs, and 
pinching the backside y>f anyone who stumbles onto their nests or young. 
Unlike the broad, flattened bills of ducks, the bills of geese are th-ick at the 
base, narrow in tfve middle and tapered towards the end, terminating in a larger- 
hard nail. On both sides of the bill there is a slight gap between the upper and 
lower mandibles, which exposes tooth like lamellae. These Serrations give geese 
tremendous grip for pulling slippery vegetation from bottoms of ponds, graz- 
s ing on tough grasses and hanging onto intrude rs. _______ 

Since geese are primarily grazers, their nostrils are located near the center 
of the bill in contrast to those of ducks which are near*the head. (People oc¬ 
casionally ask how to distinguish ducklings from goslings. Other than body sife, 
the location of the nostrils and the shape of the bill are two of the mostreliable 
means of identification for the novice.) 
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s The varieties o? geese who trace their ancestorv to the wild Swan Godse of 
Asia exhibit 1 a prominent forehead knofcS&t the base of their bills. These fleshy 
head adornments serve as breed trademarks tor African and Chinese geese, and 
make sexing mature birds of these breeds easier than most other varieties. 
Among specimens of the same strain and age, the knobs of males usually are 
< onsiderabls larger than those of females. Knobs become notic eable at three to 
live months, of age and continue to .develop lor several years. 

* If furnished a windbreak, knobbed'geese can Winter comfortably outside 
m subfreezing weather. However, since^nobs are subject to frostbite, it is ad- 
vantageous to provide fhese birds with a protcctive shelter they can enter at 

will when temperatures fall below 10° to 0° F (-14° C) for extended periods of 
time- . • 


• oTten without success — 


I've strained to glimpse w hat object a flock ot geese with craned necks were so 
irvtentlv watching high m the sky. Not only can they see great distances, but, 
due to the position of their eyes, they also hav e a wide field of vision. With just 
a slight turn of their head, they get a full 360?-view.of the wor-ld about them 


K N OB 
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With their strong legs'and webbed toes, geese are equally at home on land or water; 
These Tufted Romans are owned by Curtis Oakes, Cochranton, Pennsylvania. 


DEWLAP 


A loose fold of feather-covered skin hanging from the throat and upper 
neck Vs present-on mature specimens of African and standard Toulouse geese, 
and occasionally on individuals of other breeds. Like knobs, the main functions 
of dewlaps are cosmetic and for breed identification Dewlaps increase in size 
geese age, oiten not appearing on goslings until they-are three to six mont hs 
old. 


NECK 


The elongated necks of geese help them keep a watchful eye on the 
surrounding countryside and bring into reach a wide variety of foods. They can 
feed on submerged aquatic plants, grab fruit frotn trees and bushes, snatch 
seed heads from tall grasses and reach through coarse fencing to nibble on gar¬ 
den crops! . 


FEET AND LEGS 


With moderately long legs and webbed toes, geese are equally at-home 
swimming or walking. All four toes on each foot, including the small back toe, 
have a claw. While these nails are usually worn down and quite blunt, they can 
inflict nasty scratches across unprotected arms if birds are held without their 
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legs being properly restrained. The legs of geese are stronger than those of 
dujks, but still are more easily injured than those of chickens. To avoid crip¬ 
pling/geese should be caught and held by their necks and/or bodies, not by 
the legs. 

KEEL .__ -.._____ - ' - ...^_/ .. i_..-! .- 

It is not uncommon for a mature goose to develop a keel. These pendulous 
folds of skin are hot a sign of disease or ill health, but are the result of tame 
geese having easy access to feed while not getting the rigorous exercise of their 
wild brethren. Well-developed keels are a breed characteristic of standard 
Toulouse, but are not preferred on othdr breeds. * 

LOBES w f: 

. When well fed, geese of most European breeds develop two Jobes that 
hang between their legs from the abdomen. Aesthetically, it is preferred that 
these folds be the same size; however, unbalanced lobes do not indicate lower 
productivity or illness. The number of lobes is usually not an accurate meansTor 
determining gender, but mature females often — although certainly not always 
— have larger lobes than males. 

Smooth, lobeless abdomens are called for in the Africari and Chinese 
breeds. Still, Africans — particularlylfemales — frequently have double lobes, 
and mature Chinese geese often reveal a single lobe especially during the lay¬ 
ing season. A single lobe is considered an important breed characteristic of 
authentic Pomeranian geese, but dual lobes are often observed on specimens 
carrying this name, _ _ 



CHAPTER 4 \ 

Behavior 

In the poultry clan, the goose is at the top of the honor roll when it comes 
to intelligence. While personalities and habits do vary considerably among in¬ 
dividual birds/most geese exhibit certain behavioral patterns which should be 
understood if you're going to raise them successfully. 

. RECKING ORDER v ° 

The pecking order is a universal bird law which allows individual geese to 
live peacefully within a gaggle. In its simplest form,, the top bird in a flock can 
peck or dominate all others, the number two bird can dominate all-but number 
one, the number three bird can dominate all but numbers-one and two, and on 
down the line until the last individual — who dominates no one. 

When a new goose is introduced into a gaggle, the pecking order is 
threatened, resulting m a power struggle which may provoke fighting. Unless 
birds are being seriously wounded in the fracas, don't interfere since this 
quarrel is needed for peaceful coexistence in the future. 

RESPONSE TO FEAR ' 

To grow well and to reproduce successfully, geese must remain calm. 
Geese have good memories and do not quickly forget people, animals or situa¬ 
tions that scare thefti. After being badly frightened, they may not settle down 
/r completely for several days or even weeks. Because they are sensitive to the 
sight and sound of death, whenever "geese need to be killed — either for 
butchering or due to illness or injury — it is advisable to dispatch birds out of 
sight and hearing of the flock. *. w 
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FEEDING 

.Geese are grazers. Their natural diet consists almost entirely of grasses, 
seeds, roots, bulbs, berries and fruits, supplemented with a minimum of animal 
matter such as insects and snails. When 'good quality forage is available, geese 
can survive and reproduce witkout supplemental feeding of grains and con¬ 
centrated feeds. Sand and small gravel are picked up to aid the°gizzard in 
grinding, hard seeds and fibrous grasses. When feeding on water, geese use 
their long necks to reach submerged aquatic plants. 

SWIMMING 

Strong and graceful swimmers, geese are able to take to wafer as soon as 
they leave the nest. However, t o avo id drowning losses, goslings must never be 
allowed to bathe where they cannot exit easily. In fact, in most situations it is 
best to keep the downy young out of all water until they are three to four 
weeks 6ld. While geese usually maintain a neater appearance when swimming 
water is available, they certainly can be raised successfully without it. 



Geese of many breeds are devoted parents , with both the goose and the gander helping 
to rear the young. 


WALKING 

Strong walkers, geese can'cover long distances on foot in a surprisingly 
short time. To keep them from wandering off, mature geese usually need to be 
confined, particularly the first few weeks after being moved to a new home. 


B EHAVIO R_19 

FLYING 

Despite their large size, many domestic breeds have retained at least a 
portion of their flying skills. While standard Toulouse and Sebastopols normally 
have difficulty rising clear of the ground, most other varieties can become air¬ 
borne, especially if they are not overweight and have a d.oyvnhill runway or a 

headwind to assist their liftoff. ... .. 

In a vocational poultry program in Puerto Rico, we kept breeding flocks of 
production Toulouse, Embdens and Chinese geese in a spacious, hilly^pastur’e. 
At feeding time, the birds would sometimes be grazing out of sight behind a 
knoll. But when called, they would often come flying from distances of several 
hundred yards. It was always a thrill to watch these majestic birds wing their 
way over the rolling terrain and ski to a stop on the pond below the feeding sta¬ 
tion. 


MATING , / — 

The bond between male and' female is' stronger in geese than in other 
domestic fowl. Changing mates can be difficult, often requirin g sever al weeks 
or months, ^especially if the old consorts cannot be kept out of eaoFTother's 
sight or eaeshot. When one member of a pair dies or is disposed of, the remain¬ 
ing bird sometimes refuses a new mate, and onfoccasion has even been known 
to die. However, most geese (even Canadas wnich are noted for fidelity) will 
eventually accept a new mate after a period of mourning. .. 

The number of geese a gander can be expected to service Varies from one 
in Canadas and Egyptians to four to six in Chin'ese. (See recommended mating 
ratios for each breed in Chapter 5.) It is important that there are not too many 
males in a flock during the breeding season. If there a^e, the result can be low 
fertility due to- fighting or fr-orrv the ganders banding togethecJo. bachelor 
groups. Also, the backs and heads of females can be denuded and lacerated 
from excessive mating activities. As ganders get .older, they sometimes will 
copulate only with one or two favorite mates. Afgoose that is receiving her 
mate's attention can usually be identified by a bare patch on the back of her 
head where feathers have been pulled out when the» gander^mounts for 
mating. 

If raised separately as goslings, mature geese of different breeds will often 
remain segregated even when kept in a^common pasture. However,Tf you^keep 
several varieties and wish to raise purdbred offspring, it is wise to pen each 
breed separately at least four weeks pVior to and throughout the breeding 
season. Chinese and commercial type Africans are especially prone to cross¬ 
breeding. 

While most geese can copulate successfully on land, they prefer mating on 
water. The majority of our breeders have been kept without swimming water 
being available, and over the years, the fertility rate of their eggs has averaged 
85 to 90 percent. Nevertheless, the larger breeds, especially deep-keeled stan¬ 
dard Toulouse, normally have higher fertility if they have access to bathing 
water at least fifteen inches deep. 
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NESTING ? 

i 

Geese are ground nesters, often selecting a nesting sight that is in the open 
or next to a tree or fence post. Natural nests are shallow depressions in the turf, 
lavishly lined with grass, straw and leaves. When sufficient nesting materials are 
not within e^sy reach, geese will sometimes carry it to the nest in their bills. If 
eggs are left for natural incubation, females pluck dowp from their breasts for 
added insulation and to better expose their warm bodies to the eggs. While the 
goose is in charge of the incubation chores, her mate.usually stands'guard until 
the eggs hatch and then assists in rearing the goslings. 



The natural'clutch size for^eese ranges from five to fifteen eggs. 


DEFENDING NESTS AND YOUNG / 

/ 

Because they are devoted parents, most geese become aggravated if 
intruders approach too closely to their nest or young. During this sensitive 
period, the goosekeeper should recognize the birds' strong territorial instincts, 
and take several precautions to help avoid unpleasant confrontations. 

The first step that can be taken is to encourage gee$e to nest where they 
can be left in peace. This means placing nests or nesting material as far away as 
possible from gates, doorways and well-traveled paths. The second step is to 
molest nesting geese no more than absolutely necessary. Thirdly, if the nest or 
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goslings must be approached, always move slowly,"talking quietly and reas¬ 
suringly to the-bir^s. 

Normally, geese are more bark than bite. If they come charging at ypq.hiss- 
iqg vyith their necks snaking along the ground Oh their wings spread open, 
usually the best;response is to stop and stand still. After the birds have settled 
down, continue your advance. By using this stop and start strategy, most 
nesting geese can be approached without a single lick being inflicted. 

While some people like to dive in and get the job done quickly,^jn my ex¬ 
perience, fast movements startle the birds and rouse them to defend their nest 
or young with reckless abandon. And remember, geese tend to get nastier after 
each skirmish. , 

One last word — when walking away from brooding geese, do so slowly 
and without turning your back to the birds. There's nothing like a turned back 
to bring out all the bravado in an anxious bird. 
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FIGHTING 

Unless overcrowded conditions exist or there are an excessive number of 
m x ales, geese normally live harmoniously among themselves are) with other 
creatures. When a new bird is iihtrojduced into an established flock, a period of 
chasVig and face to face combat fpay take place, especially if. the neWcorfier is a 
gande\. Ordinarily, ganders will nbt quarrel among therpselves if geese are not 
present\ ' , ' : \' 7' . ' ■ f 


LIFE EXPECTANCY \ j 

Geese have the longest lifespan of commonly raised fowl. Th^ exact 
number of years they will reproduce or live is impossible to specify sinclp there 
is a wide variation among breeds and individual birds, within the same'breed. 
When protected from predator? and accidental deaths,. it is not uncommon for 
geese to live fifteen to twenty years, vyith extraordinary birds living con¬ 
siderably longer. Normally, domestic geese reach peak egg production during 
their third, fourth and fifth years, and ganders are the most fertile between the 
ages of two to five. x When well cared for, geese that are raised in small flocks 
can be expected to reproduce satisfactorily longer than lender commercial con¬ 
ditions. In general, Canada geese live and reproduce longer thfan fully 
domesticated breeds, sometimes producing young for thirty years or more. . 



ing abilities. Spending a few minutes at the outset in acquainting yourself with 
the characteristics of each breed will help eliminate the unpleasant surprises 
that sometimes confront uninformed beginners. 

IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS 

To identify the features needfed in geese for your flock, I feel there are five 
main questions that you should consider. 

• What is your main purpose for raising geese? Is it for eggs, meat, 

feathers, weed eradication, aquatic plant control, sentinel, decoration or 
a combination of these and other aims? * \ 

• Where are you located? Some breeds, particularly Chinese and African, 
are more talkative than others — a fact which should be takert into ac¬ 
count when you have close neighbors. Also, some geese are not as well 
adapted to extremely cold or wet weather. 

• How much experience do you have raising waterfowl? Several breeds, 
including Dewlap Toulouse, Sebastopol, Canada and Egyptian, demand, 
special care and know-how to be raised successfully. In my opinion, 
these varieties should be avoided by most beginners until several years' 
experience has been acquired with other geese. 
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• What plumage coior is best adapted to-your situation? Aside from per¬ 
sonal preferences, color is significant for several practical reasons. The 
pin feathers of light-plumaged birds are not as visible as those with dark 
plumage, making it easier to obtain an attractive carcass with light- 
colored geese when they are butchered. On the other hand, dark birds 
are better camouflaged, making them less susceptible to predators. Also, 
if there is no hathing water available, colored geese niaintain a neater 
appearance than whi,te ones. 

o Which breeds are available either locally or by mail-order? Some types 
are less common, making them more expensive and difficult to obtain. 

THE BREEDS 

While all tame varieties of true ducks trace their lineage*to a single source 
in the Mallard, domestic geese were developed from two distinct species: the 
Asian 5wan Goose and the European Graylag. Most of the purebred geese be¬ 
ing raised in North America belong to one of nine breeds. The descendentsof 
the Swan Goose include the African and Chinese, while. Embden, Pilgrim, 
Toulouse, American Buff, Pomeranian, Sebastopol and Tufted Roman are 
Graylag derivatives. In addition, two feral species — Canada and Egyptian — 
have been standardized by the American Poultry Association and are popular vr ^. 


with hobbyists. 



Swan geese, such as-this gander and two geese, are believed to be the forerunners of the 
African and Chinese breeds. Owned by Bud Butcher, Canby , Oregon. 












TABLE 6 BREED PROFILES 


Category 

Breed 

Origin 

We/'ght 
in Pounds 

M F 

Breeding 
Age in 
Years 

Yearly Egg 
Production 

Mothering 

Ability 

Availability 

Lightweight 

Chinese 

Asia 

12 

10 

1 

40-100 + 

Poor-Fair 

Excellent 

Tufted Roman 

Europe 

12 

10 

1-2 

25-35 

Good 

Fair '/ 

Mediumweight 

American Buff 

USA ' 

18 

16 

1-2 

-^25-35 

Good 

Good 

i 7° 

Pilgrim 

USA 

14 

13 

1-2 

25-40 

Good 

Good 


Pomeranian 

Germany 

17 

15 

1-2 

- 25-35 

Good 

Fair 

* ■ 

Heavyweight 

Sebastopol 

Europe 

14 

12 

1-2 

25-35 

Poor-Fair 

Fair 

African 

Asia 

20 

18 ^ 

0-2 ' 

20-45 

Fair-<Bood 

Good 

Embden 

Toulouse 

Europe 

26 

20 

1-2 

25-35 

Fair-Good 

Excellent 


Dewlap 0 

France 

26 

20 

2-3 

'20-35* 

Poor-Fair 

Fair 


* Production 

France 

20 

18 

1-2 

25-40 

Fair-Good 

Excellent 

Ornamental 

Canada 

Canada 

12 

10 . 

3-4 

4-8** 

Excellent 

Good 


Egyptian 

Africa 

5 Vi 

4 Vi 

2-3 

5-8** 

Excellent 

Fair 


Information presented in this profile is based on the average characteristics of each breed. Actual performance of individual birds may vary considerably. 
*Some breeders of Dewlap Toulouse have reported yields of 45 to over 60 eggs annually. , \ 

**Canada and Egyptian geese often will lay a second or even a third clutch if eggs are reifioved and incubated under a foster mother or in ar> incubator. 


to 


SELECTING A BREED 
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HEAVYWEIGHT BREEDS 
African 

Description — The bold, massive African is one of our most imposing 
breeds. Their heavy bodies, thick necks, stout bills and jaunty posture all com- . 
bine to give the impression of strength ahd vitality. 

Attached to the forehead of mature birds is a well-developed, forward in¬ 
clining knob that requires several years to fully develop. Hanging from the 
lower jaw and upper neck is a smooth, crescent-shaped dewlap that often 
becomes rather jagged with age, The eyes are large and deep-set.' The body, 
which is long, wide and deep, should be nearly the same thickness from front 
to back. Ideatty, the underline is smooth, and free of keel or excessively baggy 
paunch. Smooth, rounded abdomens similar to those found in the Chinese 
breed are preferred, with restricted or no lobe development. Tails.point up and 
are well-folded. 

Two varieties of Africans are found in North America, the more common 
Gray (also known as Brown) and the rare White. In the colored variety, the 
plumage is a pleasing combination of browns, buff’s, grays and white. The most 
conspicuous marking is a dark brown stripe.that runs over the crown of the 
head and down the back of the neck. On mature birds, a narrow band of r . . 
whitish feathers separates the satin-black bill and knob from the brown head. 
The legs and feet are dark orange/to brownish orange. 


j^t maturity, standard-bred Africans have large, trim bodies, well-developed dewlaps and 
forward inclining knobs. Owned by Bucf Butcher, Canby, Oregon. 




White Africans are much less common than the Grays, but are being improved by a- 
number of waterfowl breeders, such as Stanley Osika, Crown Point, Indiana, owner of ' 
this pair. ' 

White Africans have orange bills and knobs, bright orange shanks and feet, 
and white plumage. Because of their relative scarcity, Whites frequently are less 
refined in type and somewhat smaller than the Grays, although improvements 
are being made. 

Selecting Breeders — When raising goslings, it's 3 good idea to mark those 
that grow the most rapidly so they can be saved for future breeding stock. 
Always look for massive features, good body size and carriage 30° to 40° above 
horizontal. The head should be large and broad between the eyes, with the 
knob being as wide as the head. Avoid birds with narrow heads, slender necks, 
shallow bodies, drooping tails, pronounced keels and baggy paunches that 
drag or nearly touch the ground when the bird is standing. Older females, es¬ 
pecially during the laying season, will often have low-hung paunches and show 
some indication of a keel. However, to maintain the lean meat,C|ualities of the 
African, males of all ages and young females kept for reproduction should be 
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keelless and have only moderately full abdomens. Tails held in line with the 
back, or lower, are often an indication of physical weakness and low fertility in 
this breed. ' 1 

Comments — Combined with their burly beauty, Africans are the leanest 
of the heavyweight breeds and a favorite of many veteran goose breeders. Big, 
authentic specimens are relatively high-priced, but once seed stock is acquired, 

They are long-lived and will reproduce for many years under normal circum¬ 
stances. Commercial Africans sold by most hatcheries are moderately priced, 
but often are underweight and little more than slightly oversized Chinese. % 
Although some literature claims that Africans are a warm weather goose, they 
are hardy and can withstand considerable Cold weather — confirmed by the 
fact that many of the leading breeders of this goose live in cold, northern 
climates. However, to protect their knobs from frostbite, a shelter such as a 
three-sided shed can be provided when temperatures fall into the teens. Frost¬ 
bitten knobs of colored geese often develop orange patches that normally go 
away by the following autumn. Depending on the particular strain and in¬ 
dividual birds, each gander can be matedjwith two to six geese, 

Embden 

Description — In North America, more Embdens are raised commercially 
than all other breeds combined. Their large size, rapid growth, white plumage 
and rugged constitution all contribute to their popularity. 

Along with Dewlap Toulouse, authentic Embdens are considered the 
heaviest of all geese. They have large, oval heads; long, slightly arched necks; 
broad backs and long, deep bodies. The breast is smooth and keelless,'the 
paunch double-lobed and the tail carried slightly above the line of the back. 

■ Adult birds should have pure white plurnatge, orange bills, shanks and feet, 
and b I ue eyel~GosiingSTrrth e dow rrystagelare y el lowwith vTiFyinf amounfsof J 

gray on their backs and heads. In my experience, purebred Embdem goslings 
can always be sexed by the color of their cjlown from the day they hatch until 
dilution genes whiten the plumage as they feather out. The gray markings on 
downy males are a discemibly lighter hue than that of the females. Young 
Embdens, like most white varieties of European geese, often have colored 
feathers in their juvenile pFumage that normally are replaced with white plumes 
at maturity. 1 

Selecting Breeders — Vigor, fast growth, and large bodies exhibiting good 
length, width and depth are most important. Avoid birds with weak heads, 

dewLaps^-short necks, -slipped wmgs 7 -ponderous-gaits,-small ^ize acvd young- 

fema(es and males of any ages with keels. While dual, balanced lobes are 
aesthetically preferred, birds with single or unbalanced lobes are not inferior 
from a practical standpoint. 

Comments ■— Big, authentic Embdens are beautiful and an excellent 
choice when large roasting birds are desired. They dress cleanly when 
butchered, and some people prefer their white feathers and down for'use in 
.bedding 0 and clothing. Because of their large size and active dispositions, it 
usually is not advisable to keep them in close Confinement with other breeds of 
poultry. Ganders can normally be bred with three or four females. 






This pair of gray geese and their five-week-old offspring are typical of the so-called 
production Toulouse sold by many hatcheries. 


The over-all color scheme of the plumage is shades of gray, except for the 
abdomen which is off-white. The dark sides and back are traversed with ; ignter 
markings that give an attractive laced effect. Art orange bill and reddish orange 
legs help brighten up an otherwise somber-colored bird. 

Selecting Breeders — The Toulouse is a large utility breed, so fast growth 
and big, meaty bodies are of primary importance. Avoid birds with refined 
features, shallow or narrow bodies and weak heads. Being an all gray goose — 
e xc ept for the abdomen — white feat hers anyw here else in the plu mage are 
not preferred. However, foreign color does not decrease practical qualities. 

Comments — Toulouse have long been npted as the best layers among the 
heavyweight breeds and for their ability to fatten readily when well fed in close 
confinement. In years past, when goose grease_was extensively used in place of 
modern products such as margarine, vegetable oils and shortening, the ability 
to put on large quantities of fat was considereaJnripoyfant. 

While their dark plumage is a disadvantage if butchered when pin feathers 
are present, they are better camouflaged and do not appear unkempt as quick¬ 
ly as white geese. Ganders can normally service three to four geese. 
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A trio of Dewlap Toulouse which is in breeding condition' When fattened, the keels of 
some specimens nearly brush the ground. Owned by Bud Butcher, Canby, Oregon. 

Standard Dewlap Toulouse 

Description — The standard Dewlap Toulouse is a huge/blocky goose of 
unmatched proportions. When fat, some specimens tip the scales at thirty 
pounds or more. However, Because of their ^loose plumage and deep keels, 
they often appear to be heavier than they ar^in actuality. Quiet and slow- 
moving, they normally do not wander far from where they are fed and watered. 

Every feature of this placid giant is massive. The bill is stout, the head large 
.and,broad, while the moderately long neck is thick and nearly straight. 
Suspendecf'from the lower bill and upper neck is a heavy, folded dewlap that 

deep, ending in a well-spread tail that points up slightly. When in good flesh, 
the rounded breast flows smoothly into a wide keel that in extreme cases nearly 
reaches the turf. The wide, ample paunch is double-lobed and often brushes 
the ground, particularly in females that are laying. When Dewlap Toulouse are 
relaxed, their carriage is nearly horizontal. ■ 

The original gray variety of standard Toulouse has the identical color 
scheme as production Toulouse. A new buff variety) which has been developed 
by Paul Lofland of Central Point, Oregon, is similar in color to the American 
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- Selecting Breeders — If not carefully bred, all heavyweight breeds of geese 
can decrease in size each succeeding generation.- ;? The breeding of standard 
Toulouse is complicated further because their enormous bulk is combined with 
the unnatural characteristics of exaggerated keel and dewlap. 

In the order of their importance, the major considerations when choosing 
breeders are vigor, adequate body size, high fertility, good egg production, 
depth of keel, smoothness of underline and proportions of the dewlap. Keep 
away from using birds that have narrow or undersized bodies, excessively 
arched backs, keels that have extremely rough underlines, slender necks, smalt 
dewlaps and weak hea/k. Except in mature geese that are laying, tails that are 
not held above the line of theback are often a sign of low fertility and a lack of 
vigor. 1 J • 

Comments — Dewlap Toulouse are probably the most challenging 
domestic goose to raise successfully. Seed stock is expensive, and for good 
reasons. Most Dewlap Toulouse do not reproduce consistently until two' or 
three years of age. Even when in peak, production, fertility and hatchabjlity of 
eggs are often considerably lower than for other breeds, although productivity * 
varies widely depending on management, strain and individual birds. With ex¬ 
cellent management, some breeders are able to produce twenty or more gos¬ 
lings from some Dewlap Toulouse geese, but such records are the exception 
rather than the rule. 

During the breeding season it is extremely important that producing birds 
are not overweight, but they do need an adequate supply of concentrated feed 
that is 18 to 22 percent crude protein. Fertility and hatch-ability .are highest 
when birds get sufficient exercise and have access to succulent green feeds and 
swimming water a minimum of fifteen inches deep. 

These big geese thrive on tranquility. To do well, tfoey must be disturbed as 
seldom as possible and should not be penned inclose confinement with active 
breeds of geese, ducks and other fowl. Matings consisting of pairs or trios are 
usually the most productive. 

i, . /... ; .. . _...... .... .._. . 

MEDIUMWEIGHT BREEDS 
American Buff 

Description — The unique color of the American Buff makes them one of 
the most colorful geese. On bright, sunny days, a flock of grazing Buffs is a 
pleasing scene. Furthermore, their serene nature makes Them an enjoyable 
bird to have around. 

In body conformation, Buffs are what you'd call the basic goose. They have 
medium-long necks, chunky bodies," du a I lobes and little or no evidence of 
keels. The tail is held in line with or only slightly above the line of the back. 

The color of. their plumage is varying shades of buff, except for the ab¬ 
domen which is nearly white. The feathers of the back and sides -^xa-adgcnj-wtHi—“ 
creamy white. Bills and feet are orange and the eyes brown. 

Selecting Breeders — First consideration should be given to good body 
size. In color, a medium shade of buff that is free of gray tones is preferred. 
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usually with gray rumps (which are covered by the wings) and traces of color in 
the tail and wings. Mature geese are soft dove-gray with varying amount* of 
white in their faces. Bills and legs are orange in both sexes,‘while the eyes are 
blue in ganders and dark, brown in geese. .1" y 

Although somewhat smaller in size, Pilgrims lire similar in type to the 
American Buff. The head.is trim, often with a sligh tiv UlaUen ed c rown whi le th e 
neck is average in length and thickness/Bodies are f ull and plump, with smooth, 
keelless breast and dual lobes preferred. ' ■ 

Selecting Breeders — Some- prominent poultry judges and waterfowl 
breeders warn against oversize in Pilgrims. However, from my observation^, 
many strains are somewhat under standard weight, so I consider ,g^>d-sized 
birds especially valuable tor breeding. Look for broacl hacks,and breasts that 
are keelles> : Stay away from using birds with any sign of a knob (an indicatio-n of 
crossbreeding), long necks and logs, shallow breasts, ganders with ex cessive 
giay in the plumage and geese with” predominantly white necks. All-white 
ganders from.pure Pilgrim stock can be useful in keeping excessive color from 
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Cray Saddleback Pomeranians , such as this handsome pair, are easily identified by their 
bold 4 makings and reddish pink bills, legs and feet. Owned by Andrea Peterson, Oregon 
City, Cfregon. 


SELECTING. A BREED 


molting their juvenile 'garb. ‘Because Pilgrims are noted for being sweet- 
tempered, this trait should be considered when retaining birds for reproduc¬ 
tion. 

Comments — Pilgrims are rugged, quiet, docile, good foragers, excellent 
natural parents and make good medium-sized roasting birds- Because they are' 
sex-linked for color, it is a simple matter — even for the novice — to keep the 
correct ratio of males to females when selecting young for future breeders. 
Ganders can be mated with three to five geese. In situations where a medium- 
weight goose Will suffice, ! feel Pilgrims are the most practical choice for the 
home goose flock. 


Pomjbranian o : • r ^ , ■ ■ \ • 

Description — Once uncommon and seldom seen in most parts of North 
America, the multicolored Saddleback Pomeranian has-been steadily, gaining 
popularity over the last few years, They combine showy coloration with har- 
"dig^ess and medium-large bodies, making them a striking' as well as practical 
breed /l * - 

If one caja look past the colorful markings, a sturdily built goose is dis¬ 
covered. The chunky body exhibits a broad badk and a deep breast. Unlike 
other breeds derived from the Graylag, Pomeranians are supposed to have but 
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a single lobe hanging"from the center of the paunch. However, due to genetic 
variations and crossbreeding in the past, geese carrying the Pomeranian name 
'frequently exhibit two lobes, ■ * 

In their homeland of Germany, Pomeranians have been raised in a number, 
of varieties, including White, Gray and Saddleback. In North America, Sad¬ 
dlebacks are the only ones bred with frequency. The plumage of Gray Sad¬ 
dlebacks is predominantly white, with the head, upper neck, shoulders, back 
and flanks being brownish gray. Each colored feather of the back and flank is 
edged with near-white. Buff Saddlebacks are also bred and advertised. All 
Pomeranians: should have pinkish red bills, reddish orange legs and blue eyes. 



Except for plumage color, the rare Buff Saddleback Pomeranian should be identical to 
the Cray Saddleback. This pair owned by Bernard Lind, Umatilla, Oregon. 


Selecting Breeders — Look for birds with chunky bodies and well-defined 
markings. When viewed from behind ancLabove, the colored area of the back 
and shoulders should be reminiscent of the classic heart shape. Solid-colored 
heads are preferred, but most specimens have white feathers around the base 
of the bill. Some strains of Pomeranians produce birds with a slight indication 
of a knpb at tbe base of the bill. This fault should be guarded against since it is 
evidence of crossbreeding. Also, avoid breeding from specimens with dewlaps, 
orange bills and feet, excessively white heads, dark feathers in the wings, and 
undersized bodies. 
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To keep their unique plumage clean and attractive , Sebastopols need bathing water and 
should not be kept in close confinement with more aggressive birds. This pair owned by 
Curtis Oakes, Cochrantoh, Pennsylvania. 


Comments — Pomeranians add?color to goose flocks and are a good all- 
around breed for the hom'e flock. While the plumage markings are fairly well 
fixed genetically, producing properly marked specimens is a challenge. 
Ganders can be mated with three to four geese. 


7 Sebastopol 

Description — Definitely a goose of a different feather, the crowning glory 
of Sebastopols is their long, soft curls. The plumage of no other waterfowl has 
been so drastically altered through selective breeding. In my opinion, a well- 
bred Sebastopol in good feather condition is one of the most amazing sights af¬ 
forded by any domestic fowl. Combined with their unique appearance, they 
have a quiet nature, and when raised in small flocks and worked with gently, 
they become tame and make pleasant companions. 

In body type, Sebastopols are a typical, medium-sized goose of the Graylag 
family. They have large, rounded heads, prominent eyes, slightly arched necks, 
keelless breasts and dual lobes. The plumage of the head and upper two-thirds 
of the neck is normal, while that of the breast and underbody is elongated and 
well-curled. The soft, fluffy feathers of the back, wipgs and tail have flexible 
shafts, are attractively spiraled, and in good specimens are sO long that they 
nearly touch the ground'. 
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The standard variety is the White, which has snow-white plumage 
throughout (except in juveniles that often have traces of gray), orange bills and 
feet and brilliant blue eyes. Grays and Buffs are occasionally seen, but have a 
long way to go before they will approach the spectacular feathering displayed 
by White Sebastopols. * .? 

Selecting Breeders — Whenever a domestic animal is selected for an un¬ 
natural characteristic, great care must.be taken to insure that vigor and fertility 
are not overlooked. Robust health/and adequate size should be the first at¬ 
tributes sought for in Sebastopols. Next, look for birds with well-curled breast 
feathers, flexible flight feathery, and back and tail plumes.that are long, broad 
and spiraled. Stay away from birds with crooked toes, slipped wings, straight, 
stiff flights, short or narrow back plumage and smooth, uncurled breast 
feathers. 

Comments — While Sebastopols are more practical than they would ap¬ 
pear to be at first glance, most are kept for decoration and pets. Because of 
their loose, open plumage, they will become dirty and unkempt if clean swim¬ 
ming water is rrotr available for frequent bathing. While Sebastopols are hardy 
and are being* raised successfully in cold climates, it is a good idea to provide 
more protection during wet, cold and windy weather than normally afforded 
other breeds. Ganders can be mated with one to four geese. If low fertility is 
experienced, clipping the long plumes of the back and tail and the feathers 
arotind the vent is sometimes helpful. 


LIGHTWEIGHT BREEDS 

a 

Chinese" t 

Description — Often referred to as "Swan Geese" because of their 
"dignified movements on land and water, Chinese are considered by many to be 
the most graceful and beautiful member of the goose family. In popularity they 
rival Toulouse and Embdens. 

Combined with their ornamental qualities, Chinese are exceptionally prac¬ 
tical-. Of all breeds, they are the best layers, rrjpst active foragers (making them 
economical and* useful as weeders), produce the least greasy meat, and, except 
for Pilgrims, afe the easiest to sex at maturity. Because of their alert and 
talkative nature, they are frequently used as "watchdogs." 

In type, Chinese are a picture of refinement and curves. Their bills are fair¬ 
ly long and slender, with a large, jpunded, erect knob attached to the 
forehead' The trirb head is held high and flows smoothly into a long, slim neck 
that is distinctively, arched. Carried noticeably upright, the body is short and 
compact, with a prominent and well-rounded chest. The smooth breast is free 

of keel, and the moderately.full abdomen is lobeless, except during the laying 

season when geese frequently disclose a single, centrally hung lobe. The posi¬ 
tion of the tail — which should be held high, especially in mature ganders'— is 
a good indication of vitality. Due to their close-fitting plumage, Chinese are 
often heavier than they appear. 






Chinese are bred in two handsome varieties — the original; but less com¬ 
mon Brown and the Commercially preferred White. The latter variety has pure 
white plumage .that's nicely offset by bright orange feet, knobs and -bills, and 
clear blue eyes. While goslings of white European breeds are predominantly 
gray with yellow trim, the down of day-old White Chinese is vivid canary 
yellow. 

The elegant Brown Chinese, which is often the choice of small flock 
owners, has rich brown and fawn plumage that is accentuated by 'a dark, russet- 
brown neck stripe. In mature birds, the glossy black bill and knob are separated 
from the main head plumage by a narrow band of creamy-white feathers. The 
shanks and feet are brownish orange or dark orange and the eyes brown.' 

Selecting Breeder s — Look for compact bodies with prominent chests ^nd 
keel less breasts, wings that fold in front of an erect tail, slender and sv metrically 
arched necks and large, round knobs that rise well above the crown ©f the 
head. A spry, upright carriage is important in Chinese since it is a sign of good 
health and vigor. Avoid breeding from specimens with drooping shoulders, 
roach backs, deformed necks and long bodies. Common color faults that 
should be guarded against in the Browns are white flight feathers, white breast 
patches yellow in the knob or bill (unless caused by frostbite), back and side 
tea*hers that are not dishnmiv edged or laced and faded nec?k and head strings. 


W hile- ( hme> c are noted for stylish conformation, alert no ss and high egg-yields. Owned 
h\ W illow Hill Hatchery. Richland. P('nns,ylvania. 
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With (heir hg fined features and delicate coloraliob, Brbw'n fjiine.se 
are considered by many people to be the most beautiful member 
the domestic goose family. Outstanding oltllgoose bred by the late 
Henrv K Miller . > . " ’ \ 


.Qymrfteifkte' ,± - Both from the. standpoint of ir^itiaj outlay and^u^4ep / this is 
the .most^economical breed of geese. With good management; tfie .average 
Chinese-goose- produces nearly" twice as many goslings as other geese/making 
dayxo-l.d^and mature stock the least expensive to buy. Because of their size and 
forafing^bijity, tK% require the least, amount of supplemental feeding. 
However, vvjjpe mah^C people are attracted to Chinese,.'others, find; their 
talkativeness, ac;,t.i^.e /; dispositions or lean meat undesirable. While they are 
hardy, d.ue to their^tmobs which will freeze when temperatures fall below 20° 
to 25° F ; (-5° C), some breeders give them more protection during freezing 
weather than knobless breeds. Ganders can service-four to six geese. 
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Roman Tufted 


Description — The two classic features_,erf the charming Roman Tufted are 
its small body size and unusual head acjofnment. This i^ a quiet and gentle little 
goose, the smallest of all domestic derivatives of the Cray lag. And unlike any 
othet breed, resting snugly on top of the head and just behind the eyes is a 
rounded or oblong tuft of feathers. 

Roman Tufted have Compact bodies, moderately long necks that are only/' 
slightly arched, keelless breasts and restricted lobe development. White is the 
preferred color, but goslings are sometimes produced with varying amounts of 
gray or buff in their adult plumage. First-year birds.frequently exhibifsome 
color, which normally is molted out at maturity. Bills and legs are reddish- 
orange or pinkish, the eyes blue. , r 

Selecting Breeders — Look for robust birds with calm, pleasant disposi¬ 
tions, small, compact bodies, and large tufts that are centrally placed on the 
head and that rise well above the skull. The front edge of the tuft should be 
over the back of the eyes. Avoid specimens with oversized bodies, keels, 


A pretty pair pf Tufted-Romans displaying head adornments of typical size and shape. 
Owned by Andrea Peterson , Oregon City , Oregon: 
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Since all Roman Tufted bred in North America apparently are’descendents 
of a small group of birds, the genetic pool of this breed is limited. Every effort 
should be made to eliminate from the breeding flock birds with genetic defects 
such as crooked toes, wry tails, kinked necks and lack of vigor. If geese with 
suclp. blemishes are bred from, these abnormalities wifl.be intensified in follow¬ 
ing generations and the entire breed will suffer. 

. .Comments — A flock of these petite, snow-white geese grazing in a lush, 

green pasture is a memorable sight. Despite their small stature, they produce a 
plump Toasting bird. Although the size and shape of tufts varies, most goslings 
produced from pure stock have theTieadpiece. Ganders can be mated with two 
to four geese. 


ORNAMENTAL 


Canada 


Description — Few native North American birds are as majestic as the 
Canada goose. The sight and sound of honking flocks winging their way across 
the sky is a delight enjoyed by people from coast to coast. 



Canada geese are kept primarily for their stately, beauty. This pair of Common Canadas 


owned by Bud Butcher, Canby, Oregon 
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Cariadas occasionally mate with geese of other species , resulting in sterile offspring, such 
as this Canada x Toulouse hybrid. Vi 


Canadas are a study in alertness, strength and agility. Long, sinuous necks 
give them a good view of the surrounding countryside and permit them to feed 
on deep-growing aquatic plants. Their muscular bodies are long, wide\and flat¬ 
tened Relatively long legs that areicentrally positioned on the body gi^.e good 
maneuverability on land. 

Many subspecies of Canadas exist; ranging in size from the tiny three- to 
five-pound Caching's and Richardson's to the Giant or Maxima Honkers that 
occasionally tip the scales at eighteen pounds or more. Most of the 
semidomestic Canadas kept in captivity are of the Common (sometimes called 
Eastern) subspecies, and they typically weigh eight to twelve pounds. All 
Canadas have black bills, necks, tails and feet, and white abdomens and cheek' 
^markings. The color of the underbody^ varies from Hght brownish gray on the 
Common to very dark gray on most western subspecies. r 

Selecting Breeders — Canadas normally do not reproduce until three or 
four years'of age. However, they frequently choose mates the first or second 
year after hatching. For consistent breeding success, unrelated birds need to be 
provided for pairings. Some breeders insist that the gander must be older than 
the goose, while others have not found this to be true. * % 
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When individuals of the same subspecies,:,are mated, they normally 
produce offspring that are true in type and color. It is a good idea to avoid 
specimens that are over or undersized or who exhibit atypical coloration or 
body conformation. 

Comments — Most Canada geese raised in captivity are kept for decora¬ 
tion and entertainment. Their dignified appearance, interesting habits and 
ringing voices add a touch of wild beauty to any setting. When succulent 
grasses are available, they require minimal quantities of supplemental feed. 
Some people have found them to bp an economical source of meat. 

To legally have Canadas in one's possession a permit is required, which is 
supplied — usually free of charge — by the person from whom the birds are ac¬ 
quired.The permit gives you the right to own and breed this game bird. 
However, if you ever wish to sell or even give away Canadas, you must first ob¬ 
tain a game bird dealer's license. Ignoring this regulation can result in stiff 
penalties. For more details, contact your nearest Fish and Wildlife Service Of¬ 
fice. 

Canadas normally mate in pairs, although semidomestic ganders have 
been known to take two geese. Contrary to popular belief, when one bird of a 
pair of Canadas is lost, the survivor will often take'a new mate after a period of 
mourning. Unless they are free to range over a fairly large area (Vi'acre or 
more) throughout the breeding season, individual breeding pairs usually must 
be separated from all other birds with strong fencing at least four feet high. 
Canadas are extremely territorial while nesting and brooding young, and if 
stray goslings from another pair or smaller adult birds such as ducks get too 
close, there is a good chance they will be brutally attacked and possibly killed. 

These brawny birds" are probably the strongest of all geese. When ap¬ 
proaching a nest or entering a small pen with tamed breeding birds, you can 
expect to be attacked. Children must be taught to keep their distance from 
these birds during the spring and summer months. 

Canadas are strong flyers. To keep them grounded, the flight feathers of 
one wing must be clipped annually. Once a breeding flock has been es¬ 
tablished, they will often stay without having their wings trimmed. However, 
flying tame geese are prime targets for hunters and young or unmated birds 
will occasionally fly off with migrating wild geese. 

Egyptian 

Description — Th£_higK-stepL^^ the -smallest an d brig hte st ^ 

colored of all standard breeds of geese, and is kept almost exclusively for 
decoration* Their excellent foraging ability, low feed consumption, pretty 
plumage and intriguing courtship rituals make them an economical and 
fascinating bird for the hobbyist. Despite their name, they are not a true goose, 
and are grouped with the shelducks by most ornithologists. 

Nearly every ^feature of this unique species differs from those of the breeds 
already described. The short bill is flattened, and at its base there is a fleshy nub 
that is slightly larger on males than on females. The head blends smoothly into 
the neck which is held vertically when the bird is alert. Long and flattened, the 

4 •" / 
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Colored Egyptians are the smallest and only standardized breed of geese 
displaying iridescence in their plumage. Owned by Bernard Lind , 
Umatilla , Oregon. 


small, muscular body is supported by lanky legs. The powerful wings are long 
and broad. The blunt wrist knob on the leading edge of each wing is better 
developed than on other geese. When fighting or being caught, Egyptians beat 
their opponent with these hard, blunt weapons, unless the wings are 
restrained. These wing spurs are not sharp, but being flogged with them is un¬ 
pleasant andean, result in painful bruises. 

While the intricate color scheme of the Egyptian is attractive, it is also dif¬ 
ficult to accurately describe. Two features that catch one's attention are the un¬ 
usual pink or reddish purple bill and the bright golden-yellow or orange eyes. 
Rich chestnut-brown feathers border the bill, form a large circular patch 
around each eye and encircle the neck. The remaining areas of the head and 
upper neck are various shadeVof grayish fawn, while the lower neck and breast 
are smoky buff with the underbody shading into predominantly gray. On the 
center of the lower breast, there is a well-defined chestnut-red patch. Tfje up¬ 
per body is primarily grayish brown and lustrous reddish brown, with the lower 
back and tail being glossy black. The flights and outer wing are black, while the 
secondaries are iridescent greenish black. The forewings are pure white except 
for a bold black stripe running through the greater coverts. Feet and shanks 
vary from light pink to reddish orange. Juveniles have dull plumage, faint eye 
patches and no chest spot. 
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A white variety has b sen developed as a sport from norrml-colored stock 
by waterfowl specialists] These birds are apparently partial albinos and 
genetically seem to be reqessive to colored Egyptians. From a distance they ap¬ 
pear all white, except for dark tails, primaries and secondaries. Upon closer ex¬ 
amination, the eye patches and breast spotxan be distinguished and it becomes 
apparent that the entire plumage, except for the snow-white forewings, \s a 
pale smoky-white. 




The rare White Egyptian was developed as a sport from colored stock. This pair is owned 
by Bud Butchet, C anby, Oregon. • 1 ' \ ■ 


Selecting Breeders — Look for mature birds with brilliant plumage, well- 
defined markings and trim, slender bodies. Avoid breeding from stock that has 
dullcolors, small or irregular eye and breast patches, or oversized bodies. 

Comments — Egyptians are extremely territorial and fearless during the 
breeding season, and in most circumstances should be penned away from all 
other livestock while nesting and brooding young goslings. For theirsize, they 
are^probrably the strongest of all domestic or semidomestic poultry, and any 
man, bird or beast that makes the mistake of getting too close to their nest or 
young are usually attacked with conviction. While Egyptians will injure or even 
kill other birds that invade their territory^ during the breeding season, i 
throughout the rest of the year they usually get along well with most birds if not 
overcrowded. Egyptians mate in pairs, and often do not, reproduce until their \ ( 
third year.. 






CHAPTER 6 


Acquiring Stock 

Once you have chosen the breed you wish to raise, suitable stock will need 
to be located. The importance of starting with quaJity birds should not be 
underestimated. The liveability,.growth rate, egg production, body size and 
temperament of geese within the same variety differ considerably from one 
strain to ahotheY. Healthy and productive birds are necessary for your goose 
venture to be practical and free of needless hassles. T 

HATCHING EGGS 

If you're adventuresome, you may want to.start your flock by purchasing * 
hatching eggs, which usually sell for one-third to one-half the price of day-old 
goslings this method can be risky since eggs Vary in their fertility, they-ma^ Be < 
internally damaged if shipped, and it is impossible to know just how many birds* 
will hatch. However, in my experience of shipping and receiving thousands of 
eggs from most types of, poultry, fresh, properly packaged goose eggs seem 
easier to ship safely than smaller eggs. - 1 # 



Ordering and Receiving Eggs by Mail * 

When ordering from an out-of-area source, try to make sure you are 
purchasing eggs from a breeder who know*s how to package hatching eggs for . 
■shipping and who wiI) not send old eggs or a high percentage of eggs from 
yearling geese. Shipped goose eggs out of yearling stock norrnally hatch poor¬ 
ly* , ; . . - 

One secret to hatching shipped eggs is getting them as quickly as possible 
after they leave the producer. When placing your order, be sure to irTclude 
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your phone number, or that of a neighbor, or friend, and instruct the shipper to 
include it on the package of eggs. If you live on a long rural route and know the 
approximate arrival date of the eggs, ask your postmaster to hold the eggs at 
the post office and phone you so the package can be picked up promptly. 
Hatchability can be drastically reduced if eggs are jostled around in a warm 
postal carrier's vehicle for most of the day. 

Upon receiving a shipment of eggs that were shipped C.O.D., open the 
package in the presence of the postal carrier to check for breakage and count 
the number of eggs received. If a substantial number are broken or missing, im¬ 
mediately file a claim report. 

Care of Shipped Eggs * 

Unless you know the eggs are over fourteen days old when they arrive, 
some breeders feel that better results can be obtained if shipped eggs are 
allowed to rest for six to twelve hours at 55° to 65° F\(13° to 18° C) prior to being 
placed in the incubator or under a hen. For several hours before being set, they 
should be allowed to warm up to a room temperature of 70° to 80° F (21° to 27° 
C). Older eggs are best set promptly upon their arrival. 

DAY-OLD GOSLINGS 

The most common way to get started isTo buy goslings. Day-olds are more 
readily available than either hatching eggs or adult birds, and are sturdy 
enough that they can be shipped from coast to coast with excellent results. Oc¬ 
casionally goslings are sold sexed, but normally are available only straight run. 
Theoretically, unse'xed birds run half ganders and half geese. Practically, you 
may end up with considerably more males or females when purchasing gos¬ 
lings in small quantities. 

Ordering and Receiving Goslings by Mail 

When ordering goslings, instruct the shipper to include your telephone 
number (or, if you don't Have a phone, give a neighbor's) on the shipping label. 
Then ask your postmaster to hold your goslings at the post office and call you 
upon their arrival so you can pick them up promptly. If the shipment was 
C.O.D. or insured, open the box in the presence of a postal employee and 
check the number and condition of the goslings. Should the number of live 
birds be significantly less than you paid for, file a claim report supplied by the 
post office. - * ___ 


Care of Shipped Goslings 

The first twenty-four hours after j[osJLngs arrive are critical. The birds 
should be given lukewarm drinking water, food, warmth and rest as soon as 
possible. As the little ones are taken from the shipping carton and placed in a 
pre-warmed brooder, dip each of their bills in the water to help them locate 
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Day-old goslings ship well, normally arriving hale and hardy even after spending a couple 
of days in transit. 

the drinking fountain. Be sure to use waterers that the goslings cannot enter, 
otherwise they are likely to drown or become soaked and chilled. An excellent 
first food that seems to perk up shipped goslings is succulent grass or clover 
that has been cho ppe d intn_J^^_toJ /7-inrh lengths. Goslings should be checked 
frequently the first couple of days, but do not handle Or disturbrthem more 
than necessary until they're off to a good start. 

Mature stock 

If you do not have the time, equipment or desire to hatch eggs or brood 
goslings,- mature geese aee often available in late summer or fall from poultry 
farms or hobbyists.. For best productivity, birds one to three years of age are 
desirable, although older specimens can sometimes be had for a lower price 
and often will reproduce for a good number of years if they have not been 
’ abused. . 

Ordering and Receiving Mature Geese 

Presently, adult birds can only be shipped by-air freight, and they must be 
picked up at the nearest large airport. When placing an order for mature geese, 
include your phone number and that of a friend or neighbor, and instruct the 
shipper to put both numbers on the crates. Most air freight offices are busy. If, 
when your birds arrive they can't reach someone after the first several calls’ 
they may get sidetracked and not get back to you for a number of hours or 
• even until the following day. 
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Care of Shipped Geese 

Mature geese can be shipped without food or water and be in transit for 
several days without apparent ill effect. However, they should be given water 
and food {grass is a good fast-breaker) as soon as possible after their arrival. So 
that new arrivals do not waste any of their already depleted energy through 
fighting, it is advisable to pen shipped birds away from your other geese for,a 
day or two. 

LOCAL OR OUT-OF-AREA? 

When possible, it is advantageous to acquire geese locally since you'll save 
on transportation costs and the birds will be seen at the time of purchase. If a 
problem arises at a later date, communicating with the seller will be con¬ 
venient. However, waterfowl adapt quickly to new climates and are readily 
shipped long distances, so you can order from out-of-area breeders and 
hatcheries with confidence if the birds you want are not locally available. 

WHERE TO LOOK FOR STpCK 

Spme good places to look for sources of geese include: the,Goose 
Breeders and Hatchery Guide in Appendix H of this book; feed‘ stores; 
agriculture fairs; un iversity poultry or animal science departments: agriculture 
extension services; classified ad sections of poultry, farm and garden 
magazines; and local newspapers. ,• 

.«■ ' . 

WHAT IS A REASONABLE PRICE? 

Because geese are birds, people sometimes expect to acquire them for 
next to nothing. However, buying a goose is more akin to purchasing a goaf or 
a s^eep than a chicken. Because of their large size, longevity and relatively low 
reproduction rate, geese are the highest priced of common poultry species. 
Whjile price tags vary considerably, hatching eggs, goslings and mature geese 
federally cost — and are worth — four to six times as much as their chicken 
counterparts. 


Few'of nature's processes*are more intriguing than the incubation of eggs.l 
Because of their enormous size and heavy-duty shells, the hatching of goose 
eggs holds a special mystique and fascination for many folks. It is also true that 
the eggs of these dignified waterfowl have a reputation for being difficult to 
hatch — especially artificially. Even so, by utilizing current knowledge, satisfac¬ 
tory hatching results can be obtained in both small and large incubators. 

HATCHING EGG CARE 

Proper care of eggs prior to setting is every bit as important as correct in¬ 
cubation procedures. I have found that this fact is often overlooked by-home 
flock owners. If high percentage hatches are desired, you must remember that 
no matter how faithfully the setting goose or foster hen sticks to her chores, or 
how diligently the incubator is regulated, a poor hatch will be the result if 
embryos have been weakened or destroyed before incubation commences. 

Nests 

Preincubation care of'eggs begins with the right number and kind of nests. 
Untold numbers of goose eggs are ruined simply because adequate nests are 
not provided for the breeding birds. Suitable nests that are lavishly furnished 
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with clean nesting materials' protect eggs from breakage, soiling and 
temperature extremes. (For details on nests, see Nests, Chapter 9.) 


. Gathering 

When eggs are going to he.incubated artificially ofby a foster mother, they 
should be picked up daily’(more often during cold or hot weather) to protect 
them from predators and extended exposure to the elements. Always 
remember to handle hatching eggs gently so that the* tiny emb"fyos; which are 
present in newy laid eggs, are not injured or the shells cracked. Rolling eggs 
over repeatedly, jolting them sharply of handling them with dirty hands can 
decrease hatchability. 

Cleaning 

.While nest.clean eggs give the best hatchingcrescrlts,~duftng damp weather 
they can be difficuJttoproduce. Bitsdried dirfor straw adhering to shells c?n 
be removed with sandpaper or steel wool. Badly soiled eggs should be washed 
as soon as possible after gathering (within two or three hours after being laid, to 
be effective) to reduce the numbers of bacteria invading the e gg's inter ior 
through the shell pores. 

Washing^ does remove the cuticle (a protective film on the shell that 
reduces dehydration), making it necessary to raise the humidity level during in¬ 
cubation by approximately 5 to 10 percent. If incorrectly done, washing can 
drastically lower hatchability. Nonetheless, dirty eggs that have been properly 
washed and sanitized result in a much cleaner environment within the in¬ 
cubator, .reduce exploding eggs and minimiz^infected navels in newly hatched 
goslings. % 

When eggs are washed, it is imperative that clean water, 10° to 25° F.(6° to 
14 9 C) warmer than the eggs is used. Washing with fouled water spreads con¬ 
taminants from egg to egg, while cold water causes filth to be pulled- deeper 
into the shell pores. A hatching egg sanitizer should be used in the wash water* 
or else eggs should be washed under running water. 


Selecting 


Eggs that are going to be hatched should have strong, normal shells and be 
average to large in size. Extremely large eggs often have double yolks a u nd 
seldom hatch, while small ones produce undersized, weak goslings. Cracked or 
irregularly shaped eggs are better suited for eating than hatching. Valuable 
eggs with small, tight cracks occasionally will hatch if sealed by rubbing wax or 
placing tape across the fracture. t 


(Note: it is co m mon — a l t J io ugh-dte^ — forfheTirst six~to~ 

eight eggs laid by year-old geese to hatch poorly so you may not want to bother 
setting them. However, eggs produced during the latter part of the season 


often hatch reasonably well, especially if yearling breeders were well-fed 
throughout their first year of .life,) 
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Storage 

Where — Store hatching eggs in a cool, humid location away from direct 
sunlight. Cellars and basements are usually good places, while refrigerators are 
too cold. * 


——Position — The position eggs are heId 1 n p rToTTcTincubat i o n seems to have 
negligible effect on hatchability. A study that involved thousands of waterfowl 
eggs revealed nonsignificant variation in the hatchability of eggs stored vertical¬ 
ly with the air cell up, vertically, with the air cell down or on their sides. 

Temperature — If eggs are held for ten days or less, the ideal storage 
temperature appears to be 55° to 65° F (13° to /18° C). A slightly lower 
temperature of 48° to 52° F (9° to 11° C) often improves the hatchability of eggs 
kept^over ten days. It is best to store eggs where the temperature remains con¬ 
stant since wide temperature fluctuations will lower the vitality of embryos. 

Humidity — One of the primary concernl^throyghout the holding period 
is preventing eggs from dehydrating excessively. During dry weather, moisture 
loss can be curtailed by placing eggs in a covered box that is lined with threg to 
six inches of clean-bedding that has been-slightly dampened — but not wet. 
Another excellent method isto seal boxed eggs in plastic bags from the day 
they are laid until setting time. When eggs are placed in plastic bags, it is vitpl 
that their shells are completely dry and that they do not touch the plasticiL 

Turning — Shifting’goose eggs during the storage peripd does little to im¬ 
prove the hatchability of eggs held seven days or less. However, eggs that are 
kept more than seven days, normally hatch better if turned daily during the 
holding period. When^jeggs are stored on flats (those for turkeys are best), they 
can be Turned by leaning one end of the cprftainer against a wall or on a block 
at an angle of 30° to 40°, each day alternating the end that is raised. 

Length of Storage — As a rule, the shorter the holding period, the better 
the hatch. For consistently good’ hatches it is normalfyTepommended to store 
egg^ no more than seven to ten'day^prior to.setting them. However, with cor¬ 
rect storage, eggs from robust, properly fed breeding stock can often by held 
for two weeks with satisfactory results. . . /J 


DURATION OF INCUBATION PERIOD 


The typical incubation period for goose 6ggs is twenty-nine to thirty-one 
days. However, there can-he considerable variation, depending on factors such 
as method of incubation, the breed of geese, age and diet of breeding stock 
and climatic temperature. For example. Pilgrims, when allowed to set on their 
own eggs, normally bring off broods intwenty-eight to twenty-ninefdays.in the 
opposite extreme, artificially incubated Pilgrim eggs have been k^ovyri to hatch 
as late as the thirty-third day. Premature hatches can be brought on by high 
temperatures during storage and/or incubation, late hatches by long storage 
and low incubation temperatures. The greatest number and strongest goslings 
are produced when they hatch on time — which for’most breeds is twenty-nine 
to thirty days. 
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AVERAGE FERTILITY 

One c^'t expect all eggsin a large setting to te fertile. Theaverage fertility 
for light arid mediumweight breeds is in tlie range of 75 to 95 percent, and 60 to 
90 percent for heavyweights. When kept in small breeding flocks of a dozen 

-birds or less, all br eeds no r r fr a lfy havb better fertilitytharr when-kept in Targe- 

flocks.' f ‘ *' ;>> i • 

Fertility normally is adversely affected by unseasonably cold or warm 
weather. Within one to two weeks following a sudden %tspell, fertility can fall 
to,near zero percent — especially in EmbdensUDay length also affectsjfertility. 

A minimum of twelve to thirteen hours of* light per twenty-four hour period.^ 
v usually required for ganders to provide gotfdfertiliTy. Because swimming wafer 
' s stimulates sexual-activity J^geese, tWg. pi^seds# of bating water — even if only 
sisix to^ght inchel deep —Softer*: is found to improvefertility. (See Table^8 for 
comnrfbn cau^fS of poor te^fti||.) % * : - : J * 

' %' - ; % ^ ^ ; 

AVERAGE HATCHABiyTY .,, v ' 

9i y ' %, • ,>• y : ' 

ArtificiaHy%cubat<ed goose e|gs have the lowest hp^haMty of all poultry 
eggs. However,4t is no$ ug|sil&l fer a settfhg goose to haich every fertile egg. 
Under aritlicial incubadon, the average hatchability falls ’between 55 to 75 per¬ 
cent of alTeggs set, ot 65 To, 85’percent of the fertile eggs. 

The dTglof breeding geese, and thS-hatchabifity of their eggs are closely 
linked. Excessive amouri^of calcium can produce heavy-shelled eggs that are 
"difficult for tT^goslings to penetrate, while deficiencies in protein and certain 
vitamins anb rhfeerall\an result ^embryos too weak to hatch. (See Chapter^ 
for feeding of breeding geese" and Table 8 for other causes of. podr 
hatchability.) 

V NATURAL INCUBATION J 

Frequently, the most sensible method for hatching a modest number of 
goslings is natural incubation. A settingfoose supplies the precise temperature 
and instinctively knows just how. often her eggs need to be turned. 

Choosing Natural Mothers . • ’« ' 

The Breed Profile Chart, Table 6, indicates the average mothering ability of 
the various breeds. If you do not have a goose for setting, ducks (Muscovies are 
especially well adapted), turkeys except large Broadbreasted Bronze and 
Whites which are too heavy) and chicken hens can be employed for incubation 
# chores. ~ V 

v / # : - ' " ^ - v - / v 

Clutch Size 

- \ b 

4 Gee^e usually can handle six to twelve of their own eggs.* Females, 
especially of the Chinese breed, sometimes lay such large dutches that they 
cannOt properly incubate the eggs. To prevent a total loss, the oldest eggs 
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those that are the dirtiest — should be removed, leaving only the quantity that 
the goose can cover comfortably. Depending on the weather and size of the 
eggs, medium to larg» duck and chlHeh^ns' can be entrusted with four to six 
goose eggs, Muscovies five to seven and turkeys eight to twelve. Fewer eggs 
can be incubated properly in cold weather than in war m . F or eggs to hatch 
- wett~they Tnust 5e positioned in a single layer — never stack them on top of 
each other. Too many eggs in a nest will produce only apoor hatch at best. 

rCare of the Broody Hen a 

Setting hens of all species are temperamental and should not be bothered 
by people or animals. Isolating the broody from the remainder of the flock.with 
a temporary partition is beneficial. This safeguard will prevent other birds from 
using the broody's nest-and disrupting the incubation proceedings. If at¬ 
tempted early, geese and their nests can sometimes be moved short distances, 
but this practice is risky. 

A setting,goose or foster hen must have o a balanced diet, clean drinking 
\yater and protection from predators if she is to stay healthy during her nesting 
chores. Geese often nest in the open, and if a shelter for shade is not provided, 
theycan die of sunstroke or be driven off the nest by the heat. Feed and water 
containers should be located at least several feet from the nest so the fefnale 
must get off to eat and drink. A leave of absente from the nest for ten to fifteen 
minutes once or twice daily is essential to the*hen's good health and will not 
harm the eggs. 

When geese or ducks are employed to hatch goose eggs, it is beneficial for 
them to have bathing water, which redutes the occurence of mites and lice and 
provides moisture for the eggs. If a pond or stream is not available, then a tank, 
child's wading pool or even a disnpan will suffice. 

Special Precautions with Chicken and Turkey Hens 

When chicken and turkey hens are used to hatch goose eggs, they should 
be treated for lice and mites several days before their setting chores com¬ 
mence. These parasites kill and drive more hens off their nests than any other 
single factor, and they can bring quick death to newly hatched goslings. While 
some chickens turn goose eggs sufficiently, other don't. It is a good practice to 
mark the eggs with an X and O on opposite sides and hand turn them twice dai¬ 
ly. Unless the nests are located on damp ground, goose eggs incubated by 
foster hens often hatch better if the eggs and nest are sprinkled with warm 
(110° to 120°- F, 43° to 49° C) water daily from the fifth to twenty-seventh day of 
incubation. 

Nests for Setting Geese and Foster Hens. 

Proper nests are often overlooked, but are very important for consistently 
satisfactory hatches. Good nests provide protection from the blazing sun and 
hard rains, arigT should be sufficiently insulated with nesting material to keep 
eggs clean and retain warmth. To prevent eggs from dehydrating excessively, 
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nests used for setting should be placed directly on damp soil. When nests with 
solid bottoms are used or during warm, dry weather, adding several large hand¬ 
fuls of fresh green grass clippingsHo nests two or three times during the incuba¬ 
tion period is an aid in maintaining adequate humidity. (See Chapter 9 for 
de scriptions of nests) . , , _ U _ . . . \ . 

ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION 

Even though natural incubation is simple and efficient, there are times 
when incsbators are necessary. Incubators can be used any season of the year, 
and come in such a wide range of sizes that any number of eggs — from one to 
thousands — can be set simultaneously or on alternate dates. However, there 
are "some disadvantages in using mechanical mothers. Generally, the 
hatchability is lowered and the quantity of weak or crippled young increased 
when artificially hatched. Machines also need to be checked regularly to be 
sure the temperature, humidity and ventilation are correct and to turn the eggs 
if it's not done automatically. Also, electric incubators are at the mercy of 
power failures unless a gasoline generator is available during emergencies. ~ 

Types of Incubators 

Incubators are available in a variety of sizes and shapes with differing levels 
of automation. They can be categorized into two basic types: still-air (gravity 
flow) and forced-air. Either type can be used for hatching goose eggs. 

Still-Air — These incubators resemble natural incubation since the heat 
source is located above a single layer of eggs, making the fop of the eggs 
warmer than the bottom. Still-air machines are dependable, easy to operate, 
nearly maintenance-free, moderately priced, have capacities of 25 to 170 goose 
eggs and are available with oil or electric heat. We have tested four still-arr 
models and have had satisfactory results with each. For many small flock 
owners, i considerjiwCtype to be the most practical. 

Forced-flip ^These models, usually with multiple layers of eggs, have fans 
or beaters to circulate jthe wafmed air around each egg. Forced-air machines 
are available with capacities of less than a hundred to many thousands of eggs, 
and when'corppared to still-air incubators, are better suited to automatic turn¬ 
ing of eggs and take less floor space for larger quantities of eggs. They ar^ also 
more complicated,"require greater maintenance and sell for higher pricesjthan 
their still-air counterparts. j 

, Homemade Incubators \ 

With a little imagination and lots of perserverance, satisfactory hatchescan 
be obtained in a homemade incubator consisting of a cardboard or wooden 
box and light bulbs for heat. A deluxe model/complete with heating element 
and thermostat, can also be crafted in the home shop. (Kits for making small ii\- 
cubators are manufactured by the Lyon Electric Company. See Appendix I fok x 
their address.) In emergency situations — such as a bird deserting her nest near 
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the end of the incubation period — frying pans or heating pads have been used 
to hatch eggs. ' 

Where to Place the Incubator \ 

. - 

_ » In cub ators perfo rm * their_.besl in., rooms jot buildings where- the— 

temperature does not fluctuate more than 5° to 10° F (3° to 5° C) over a twenty- 
four hour period. Consistent temperatures are especially important for still-air 
incubators, which should be located in a room with an average temperature 
not lower than 60° to 70° F (16° to 21° C). Do not position your machine where 
it will be in direct sunlight^pr near a window, heater or air conditioner. 

Leveling the Incubator 

Incubators, especially still-air models, need to be level to operate 
correctly. If operated while setting askew, the surface area of the water pans 
will be changed and the temperature of the eggs will vary in different areas of 
the machine', causing eggs to hatch poorly and over ah extended period of 
time. v ' 

Operating Specifications ' 

- Manufacturers of incubators include a manual of operating instructions 
with their machines. This guide should be carefully read and followed. The 
operating;instructions oft en c annot be adapted from one machine to another 
with good results, particularly if one is a still-air model and the other a forced- 
air. If you acquire a used incubator which does not have an instruction booklet, 
manufacturers are usually willing to send a new manual if you send them a re¬ 
quest with the model number of your machine. 

Setting the Eggs — Start the incubator at least foVty-eight to seventy-two 
hours ahead of time, making all necessary adjustments of temperature, 
humidity and venation before the eggs are set. People frequently put eggs in 
machines that are.not properly regulated, thinking they can make fine adjust¬ 
ments after the eggs are in place. This practice is a serious mistake tha^can kill 
or weaken the embryo, since one of the most critical periods is the first few 
days of incubation. / 

Prior to setting, goose eggs need to be warmed gradually for five to six 
hours to a room temperature of 70° to 85° F (21° to 29° C) or, if possible, phaced 
on top of the incubator. Lf cold eggs are taken directly from storage and set 
without this warming period, water condenses on the shells, and yolks oc-; 
casionally rupture. - 

For high percentage hatches, it is important that goose eggs be incubated 
with the large end (air cell) at least slightly raised. If set with the air cell lowered, 
there is an increased possibility that the embryos will be malpositioned at 
hatching time with the heads away from the air cell, thus reducing their 
chances of hatching unassisted. Never 0 crowd or stack eggs on top of each 
other, but set only those that fit,comfortably on the tray. If at all possible, do 
not disturb eggs during The first twenty-four hours they are in the incubator. 
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P Temperature — It is always wise to use thermometers designed/for in¬ 
cubators, as they have greater accuracy than utility models, and normfally are 
.easier to read. Also, thermometer s wi th temperature scales etched\ditectly on 
the glass are preferred to those that are stapled to a marked backing, since this 
hacking canslide, giving an inaccurate reading. Prior to each hatching season, 
it is a good idea to test the accuracy of incubator thermometers by placing 
them in lukewarm water along with an oral f^ver thermometer. 

Generally; temperature recommendations foVgoose eggs are slightly lower 
than those for chicken eggs. The correct thermometer reading in incubators 
* varies according to the type of machine being used and climatic temperature. 
In forced-air machines, temperatures of 99.25° to 99.5° F (37.3° to 37.5° C) are 
normally recommended in cool weather, while 99° F (37.2° C) is usually ade¬ 
quate once the weatheF is consistently warm. Still-air incubators must be main¬ 
tained several degrees warmer at 101.5° to 102.5° F (38.6° to 39.2° C) since only 
the tops of the eggs are warmed. 

It is essential that thermometers be positioned properly in still-air in¬ 
cubators or an incorrect temperature reading will be given. The top of the ther¬ 
mometer's bulb must be levfel with the top of the eggs. Do not lay the ther^ 
mometer on top of the eggs since this practice will give a warmer temperature 
reading than actually exists at the level of the eggs, plus the eggs under’the 
thermometer will be shielded from the Warmth. 

During the last seven to ten days of incubation the heat should be closely 
watched since an increase in temperature is often experienced, especially in 
small machines. The thermostat may need to be adjusted daily during this 
period to keep the eggs from overheating. Some hatchery operators feel that 
lowering the temperature by 1° to 2° F (.5° to 1° C) after the twenty-seventh day 
is beneficial since goslings generate considerable internal heat in their struggle 
to free themselves from their shells, and cooler temperatures seem to stimulate 
the hatching birds. 

Humidity — To have a large number of strong goslings hatch, the contents 
of the eggs must gradually dehydrate the correct amount. When dehydration is 
excessive, the embryos are puny, weak and sticky, making it extra tough .for 
them to break out of the eggs. Conversely, inadequate moisture loss resultsHn 
chubby embryos that have difficulty turning within the egg and cracking all the 
way around the shell. 

The amount of moisture in the air inside the incubator determines the 
dehydration rate of the eggs 0 . Moisture is usually supplied by water evaporation 
pans. To control humidity, the water surface area is increased or decreased, and 
the amount of ventilation regulated. 

If your incubator is equipped with a wet-bulb thermometer or 
hygrometer/the correct reading on these instruments typically is between 84° 
to 88° F (29° to 31° C), which is equal to a relative humidity of approximately 55 
to 62 percent. When eggs have been washed prior to incubation, the above 
figures may need to be raised to 88° to 90° F (31° to 32° C) on the wet-bulb ther¬ 
mometer or 65 percent on the hygrometer. Throughout the hatch (the last 
three d^iys of incubation), the relative hum.idity should be increased to approx- 
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imat'ely 75 percent, or 90° to 93° F (32°'to 33.9° C) on the wet-bulb ther- ' 
mometer. . r 

While the hygrometer is a useful instrument.for "measuring the humidity 
level in incubators,^the best indicators of whether the contents of the eggs are 
dehydrating at the correct rate are weight loss (which should be about 2.5 per¬ 
cent per week) and/or size of air cells. The air cell's volume can be^observed by 
'candling the eggs. On the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first and twenty-sixth 
days of incubation, the average air cell volume should be approximately the 
same size as those in the accompanying illustration. If the air cells or weight loss 
are too large, increase the moisture in the incubator by adding more water sur¬ 
face and/or decrease the amount of ventilation, being careful not to reduce 
the airflpw so severely as to suffocate the embryos, ff on the other hand, the air 
cells are too small, decrease the water surfac ? fe and/or increase ventilation. 



Due to variations in egg size and shell quality, humidity requirements can 
vary significantly among eggs produced not only by different breeds, but also 
by jnd&'idua! geese. Large eggs dehydrate slower than small ones. When eggs 
ofljifferent sizes and from various breeds are incubated together, it is often 
fourtd that some eggs will dehydrate properly while others dry down excessive- 
fy J or not enough. 

Ventilation — The developing embryo needs a constant supply of fresh air, 
which is provided through vent/openings usually located in t^e sides and tops 
of incubators. The amount of ventilation required is relatively small, but is es¬ 
sential to the well-being of the imprisoned goslings. Ventilation demands are 
greater at hatching time with the increased activities, but adjustable air vents 
must not be opened excessively or too much moisture will be lost. When using 
an incubator that is not specifically designed for hatching goose eggs, it can be 
difficult to provide sufficient air turnover while at the same time maintaining 
adequate humidity, particularly if you're located in a dry climate. 
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Turning — Incubating eggs must be turned to exercise the embryos and 
keep them from sticking to the shell membrane. A few eggs may hatch if you 
turn them just once or twice every twenty-four hourjs, but turning three to five 
times daily at regular intervals is the minimum for high percentage hatches. For 
best results/goose eggs need to be rotated 180° at e|ch turning, unless they are 
turned automatically every hour, when a one-thirjjj revolution is satisfactory. 
Irregular or rough turning can be disastrous for goose eggs. Manual turning 
should begin twenty-four to thirty-six hours aftler the eggs'are set, while 
automatic turning can commence immediately. Bpth should be discontinued 
three days before the scheduled hatch date or v^hen the first egg is pipped, 
whichever comes first. ( 

When turning eggs hnanually, mark them witp an X on one side and an O 
on the other. Always use a wax or lead pencil, never liquid inks — such as a felt 
tip —since they clog sh£ll pores and can poison,'the embryo. After each turn¬ 
ing, all eggs should have the same mark facing!up. 



Cooling -f-'vFor best results when using still-air incubators, goose eggs 
should be co&leo once daily — except during the first week and last three days 
of incubation. (Satisfactory hatches are usually obtained in forced-air machines 
without cooling.) When the room temperature is^70° F (21° C), goose eggs 
should be cooled five to sev^n minutes a day the second week, eight to ten 
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mirrutes daily the third week ,jfhd twelve tcf fifteen minutes the first three or 
four days of the fourth- week: 

While goose eggs.may hatch if left without h<pt for up J© twelve hours 
once or twice during incubation (except during the first week and the last five 
days when low temperatures are disastrous), repeated overcooling will retard 
growth and can be fatal. Using a kitchen timer and setting it as a reminder helps 
avoid this costly mistake. If you ever discover the incubator overheated by 
more than 2° F (1° C), cool the eggs immediately for ten to fiteen minutes and 
correct, the problem. r - * 

Sprinkling and Dipping — Most experienced waterfowl,breeders and 
hatchery operators agree that artificially incubated goose eggs normally hatch 
better if they are periodically sprayed with or dipped in lukewarm (110° F, 43° 
C) water. What is not always agreed upon is how often and why watering these 
eggs is beneficial. Some believe that wetting goose eggs softens the shell and 
prevents the contents from dehydrating excessively. Othefs feel that a major 
benefit is that as the water, evaporates from the shell,, the egg is cooled, 
stimulating and strengthening the embryo. 

While you may ( want to experiment to see what works best for you, l have 
had consistently good results by spraying goose eggs with warm water either 
once daily or every other day from the seventh to twenty-eighth day of incuba¬ 
tion. To prevent the egg membranes from drying out and becoming tough dur¬ 
ing the hatch, it is sometimes necessary — especially in dry Weather or in in¬ 
cubators not designed for these large eggs *f- to s^ray or sprinkle goose eggs 
daily after the first eggs are pipped. A convenient fhethod for wetting eggs is to 
use a well-cleaned hand spray bottle sold at garden centers. Dipping for several 
seconds is okay for small numbers of eggs. 

/ 

CANDLING 

Goose eggs can be safely candled to efheck fertility by the seventh day of 
incubation. Candling prematurely increases the possibility of accidentally dis¬ 
carding fertile eggs. X 

Eggs are candled in a darkened room with an egg candler or flashlight. By 
the seventh day, fertile eggs reveal a small dark spot with a network of blood 
vessels branching out from it, closely resembling a spider in the center of its 
web. Embryos sometimes attach th'emselv&s near the top of the egg where they 
are difficult to observe, so if in doubt,Ijppest to give the egg a second chance. 
Infertile eggs are clear with tM? yolk appearing as a floating shadow when the 
egg is moved from side to side. 

Sometimes embryos bp^in to develop, and then perish after several days. If 
this occurs, a circle or streak of blood can often be seen in an otherwise clear 
egg. Rotting eggs often exhibit black spots- on the inside of the shell, with 
darkened, cloudy areas floating in the egg's interior. All eggs not containing 
live embryos should be removed from the incubator. Rotting eggs give off 
harmful gases and frequently explode, contaminating the other eggs and the 
incubator's interior with a putrid smelling and bacteria-filled goo that is dif¬ 
ficult and unpleasant to remove. 
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Fertile egg (left) and infertile egg (right) on the 7th day . 


USES FOR INFERTILE EGGS 

Goose eggs that are clear when candled afterTh6 first week of incubation 
can be used for the popular craft of egg decoration and are useful as a feed 
supplement for all types of young and mature poultry and other livestock such 
as pigs, cats and dogs. When feeding eggs to poultry or pets, always hard boil 
them and mix with other food. Uncooked eggs can cause a biotin deficiency or 
result in birds and animals robbing nests to satisfy their appetite for raw eggs. 
Contaminated eggs having cloudy contents or dark splotches on the interior 
are unsuitable for livestock foocH- Bury rotting eggs where animals and birds 
cannot get to them. v * 

: . • i 1 <• ; , 

ROTTING AND EXPLODING EGGS 

The contents of eggs will sometimes rot during the incubation period. In 
this.condition, eggs give off foul smelling gases, and in severe cases, sufficient 
internal pressure develops so that the contents ooze from the shell pores or the 
egg explodes. Rot can occur in all types of eggs, but normally is a greater 
problem in waterfowl eggs. Two important contributions are that waterfowl 
eggs have a long incubation period and nest clean duck and goose eggs can be 
difficult to v produce, especially it the breedm|ptock Is kept in close confine- 

Spoilage is caused by invading organisms that reproduce at runaway rates 
in the congenial environment found in incubating eggs. The troublesome 
bacteria and other organisms normally enter through the shell pores after eggs 
are laid, but there is evidence that eggs can have high levels of contamination 
before being laid if females have infected reproductive tracts. 
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Keeping egg rot to a minimum is a matter of making sure eggs are not un¬ 
necessarily exposed to bacteria and other harmful organisms. Conditions that 
increase the possibility of contamination include filthy living quarters, bot¬ 
tomless or dirty nests, eggs laid on the ground, eggs that are fouled with excre¬ 
ment, eggs left in nests allday, handling eggs with dirty hands, storing eggs in 
dirty containers, improper cleaning and washing of eggs, poorly sanitized in¬ 
cubators and breeding stock having reproductive or digestive tract infections. 

While good housekeeping procedures normally keep the rotting egg 
problem to a minimum, there are several other practices that can be useful. 
Since bacteria are present to some degree even in clean nests, some breeders 
routinely fumigate hatching eggs with formaldehyde gas per the specifications 
in Table 7. To be effective, this fumigation must take place within two or three 
hours after eggs are laid. If delayed, fumigation will be of little value since the 
bacteria will have already invaded the inner egg where the fumigant cannot 
reach. Fumigation of soiled eggs is futile, since organic matter neutralizes the 
formaldehyde gas. N 

Because it can be difficult to get hatching eggs fumigaJted within the short ef¬ 
fective period after they are laid, a dry powder form of formaldehyde (For- 
maldagen F., by Vineland Laboratories) has been developed which is used 
directly in the nests at the rate of approximately one ounce per nest. Thejaody 
heat from the laying bird triggers the release of formaldehyde gas, fumigating 
the egg at laying time. This product is reported to be effective if used in dry, 
clean nests and in conjunction with good management. 

Another means of reducing the numbers, of harmful organisms on 
hatching eggs is to submerge them in a dip containing an approved hatching 
egg sanitizer (check with your feed or poultry supply dealers) and then air 
dried. Again, this method is effective only if the eggs are reasonably clean and it' 
is earned out within a couple hours after the eggs are laid. 

THE HATCH 

After four weeks of fussing over a setting of eggs and daily trying to 
visualize what's happening within the heavy calcium wails, those first muffled 
chirps telling that the hatch is near are tonic for the human spirit. And if one 
listens carefully, especially when using a still-air'incubator that's off in a quiet 
nook, it's possible to hear and even feel the thick shells crack and pop as the 
.struggling goslings fight for "their new life. ^ 

If your incubator is filled to capacity and has adjustable air vents, regulate 
these ports to allow additional air for the hatching goslings. However, do not' 
open them so wide that an excessive amount of warm, moist air escapes and the 
humidity drops. In order to maintain adequate humidity along with the in¬ 
creased air circulation during the hatch, you may find it necessary to place extra 
water containers in the machine or place a flannel or terrycloth wick in the 
water pan, running the cloth along the edge of the tray. To keep humid air 
from escaping, resist your curiosity and leave the machine closed for as long as 
the water supply lasts. Fill pans on the twenty-eighth day with 100° F (37.8° C) 
water and, if possible, do not reopen until the thirtieth day — when the hatch 
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should be c omplete. Be sure and cover thefwater pans with screen or hardware 
c Ioth to prevent goslings from entering and drowning. 1 

Goslings often begin pipping their eggs as early as seventy-two hours prior 
t o t h e hate h e i a t e 1 T h e y u s u a 11 v r e q u i r e o n e t o f w o a n d a h a I f d a v s t o c o m p I e 1 e 1 y 
11 n i t h e s h e 11 a n d e xtt N e w I y h.a t c h e d b i r d s a r e we t a n d e xha ust e d, a n d s h o u I d 
remain unmolested in the incubator six to twent\ -four hours while drying off 
and gaining strength. 

Removing Goslings from the Incubator 

' If the trays are crowded, goslings and empty shells should be removed 
when the hatch’is half comp Idled in order to give the remaining eggs T more 
room. Before opening the machine, liave a-c lean container — with sides no less 
than six inches high — prepared With soft bedding, such as old rags. While 
transferring the goslings, work quickly but gently, discarding empty shells and 
pipped .eggs containing birds that are obviously, dead. During this operation, 
the room temperature should not be below 60° F (16° C), with 70° to 80° F (21° 
to 27° C) being preferred Have a spray bottle filled with warm water handy so 
that just before closing the machine again, the remaining eggs can be sprayed 
to replace moisture lost while the incubator was open. Getting a little water on 
goslings Ieft in the ma< hine will not harhn them 

^ ; ’ 

Help-Outs 

At the en<) of the hatch there often remain a number of live goslings which 
ate still imprisoned within partially opened shells Most of us find it hard to ig¬ 
nore these and wish to help them out. Assistance can be given bv. breaking 
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away just*enough shell to allow the bird to emerge by itself. If bleeding occurs 
during this'operation, stop immediately, as the bird's circulatory system is still 
attached to the inner lining of the shell and the yolk saC is probably not totally 
absorbed into the abdomen. 

While some birds which are assisted from the shell develop into fine 
specimens, a large percentage are usually handicapped by a deformity or 
.weakness. When it is understood that the hatch is a fitness test given by nature 
to cull out the weak and deformed — protecting them from facing a life for 
which they are ill prepared — we can take a more realistic view of helping gos¬ 
lings from the shell. 

It is advantageous to mark all help-outs so they are not used as breeders 
unless they exhibit exceptional vigor and .. strength as mature birds. In¬ 
discriminate use of these goslings for breeding can lower the vitality and 
hatchability of subsequent generations. 

INCUBATOR SANITATION 

While the incubator supplies the correct conditions- for the embryo to 
develop, it also provides an excellent environment for the rapid growth of 
molds and bacteria. Consequently, it is essential that the incubator be kept as 
clean as possible. At the conclusion of each hatch, you should clean and dis¬ 
infect the incubator. Sunlight has excellent sanitizing powers. When feasible, it 
is a good idea to place small machines or trays from larger incubators out in the 
midday sun for several hours. If eggs are set to hatch at various times, the water 
pans should be emptied, cleaned and returned with warm water, and the gos¬ 
ling fuzz removed from the incubator with a damp clpth or vacuum cleaner. At 
the end of the hatching season, thoroughly clean_andair-out the incubatorand 
store it in a dry, sanitary location. \ ; - ~ 

FUMIGATION ' 

On the average homestead, fumigation normally is not required for 
satisfactory hatching results. However, when large numbers of eggs are set and 
hatched continuously over a period of time and the incubator cannot be 
thoroughly cleaned and disinfected between each hatch, the bacteria count 
within the machine will soar, resulting in reduced hatchability of the eggs and 
diminished liveability of the goslings that are produced. When continuous,set¬ 
ting and hatching of eggs is practiced, a sound fumigation schedule will usually 
improve your results. < 

When to Fumigate ——c— / ' 

Table 7 gives a fumigation schedule. Of the five fumigations listed, 
numbers 1 and 5 are usually sufficient. 

* Fumigation number 1 should be carried out in a tight cabinet that is out¬ 
fitted with a fan for circulating the fumigafion gas. Eggs should be placed 
on wire racks, in wire haslets or on clean egg flats. The sooner this 
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TABLE 7 FUMIGATION SCHEDULE 


if ' ■■ 

Type of Fumigation 

Amount of Fumigant per 
Cubic Ft. of Air Space 

Potassium- Formalin 

Permanganate (37.5Vo) 

X 

Length of 

Time Air 

Vents Should 
be Closed 

Correct Conditions 
for Fumigation 

Minimum Minimum 
Air Temp. Humidity 

#1 Immediately 
after eggs 
are gathered 
and cleaned 

.6 grams ' 

1.2 cc 

20 minutes 

70° F* 

,' "T - 

70%. 

#2 Within 16 hours 
after eggs 
_ are set. 

A grams 

.8 cc 

20 minutes 

99.5° F 

55% . 

#3 60 hours prior 
to end of in-‘ 
cubation period 

.4 grams 

* -8cc 

20 minutes 

98° F 

65% 

#4 30 hours prior 
to end of incu- 
batiqf period 

none 

.5 cc,. 

none 

98°- F 

65% 

#5 Empty incubators 
at beginning and^ 
end of season & 
between settings 

.6 grams 

1.2 cc 

3-12 hours 

99° F 

55% 

t. ■ 


, fumigation takes place after the eggs are laid (preferably within two 
hours), the more effective it will be. ^ 

• -’r . ■ ■ ■. R 

® Fumigation number 2 takes place in the incubator within the first sixteen 
hours after th@ eggs are set, but not before the temperature and 
— fnjmidity have had a chance to normalize. Between the 24th and 120th 
hours of.incubation, embryos go through a critical period. If eggs" are ex¬ 
posed to formaldehyde gas during this time, the developing goslings can 
be weakened or killed. However, when continuous setting is practiced in 
the same" incubator, eggs can be fumigated several times during the 
course of the incubation period if they are not fumigated during this 
critical period. 

• When eggs are transferred to a separate machine for the hatch, fumigar 
tion number 3 can be employed to control outbreaks of omphalitis (a # 
bacterial infection, of the navel in newly hatched birds). To prevent 
damage to the lung tissue of the goslings, this fumigation needs to be 
performed before the eggs are pipped. 

» Fumigation number 4 is normally applied only when number. 3 does not 
control omphalitis. 

• Prior to the first setting of the season,between hatches and at the end of 
the hatching season, fumigation number 5 should be used after incu¬ 
bators have been thorqughly washed and disinfected. 
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To be effective, a fumigation schedule should be designed and followed. 
Haphazard fumigating is of little value and is a waste of time and money. Under 
no circumstances should fumigation replace other sanitation procedures. * 

Procedures ^ . 

The-fumigation agent is formaljdehyde gas which is produced by pouring 
liquid formalin over dry potassium-permanganate crystals. While for¬ 
maldehyde gas is highly toxic, fumigation will destroy harmful, bacteria and dis¬ 
ease organisms without harming the eggs, the incubator or yoii, the operator, if 
the correct procedures are followed. V.' 

Step 1—Calculate the airspace within yOur incubator b^ multiplying the 
< width times the depth times the height. .- v 

Step 2—Close all ventilation openings. 

* 

Step 3—Warm up the incubator until it is operating at normal temperature 
and humidity levels for incubation. 

Step 4—Measure out the correct quantity of potassium-permanganate (as 
per Table 7) into a dry earthenware, enamelware or glass con¬ 
tainer — never use metallic receptacles — having a capacity at 
least ten times the total volume of the ingredients, and plaice in 
the incubator. 

' . r . . ' 1 

Step 5—Without leaning over the container, pour the correct amount of 
formalin over the potassium-permanganate and quickly shut the 
incubator door. The chemical reaction of. these two substances 
begins within seconds. To prevent damage 'Tor, ^our .mucous 
membranes or burns on your skin, never GOFTtbin^ th^ese 
chemicals outside of the incubator or while holding the mixing 
vessel. * 

Step 6—After/the correct allotment of time, open theair ventsTq.exhaust 
r the formaldehyde gas. Thirty minutes to.several hoprs later, 
remove the fumigation container and dispos^ of the residue in a 
safe location where children or animals canrjot get into it. 

- “'■■■I! r- ' \ 


A Word of Caution ' l > 

Formaldehyde'gas is toxic to small and large organisms alike. 
When fumigating, follow instructions carefully and do not take 
chances which endanger your health. 
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TABLE 8 PINPOINTING INCUBATION PROBLEMS 


Symptoms 

Common Causes 

Remedjes 

More than 10 to 
25% clear eggs 
when candled on 
the 7th to TOth 
day of incubation 

1 Too few or too many ganders 

2 Immature breeders 

3 Old, crippled or fat breeders 

4 Breeders frequently frightened 

5 No swimming water for mating 

6 No green feed during breeding 
season or ration lacking UGF 

7 First eggs of the season 

8 Medication in feed or water 

9 Old eggs 

10 Moldy feed or blighted grain 

1 Correct gander to goose ditio 

2 Use breeders 2 year^pr f 6lder 

3 Younger, active, se miff at breeders 

4 Work calmly around breeders 

5 Swimming water for large breeds 

6 Lush pasture, leafy greens or 
other UGF containing feeds (Ch. 9) 

7 Don't set eggs laid first week 

8 Avoid medicating breeders 

9 Set fresher eggs 

10 Never use moldy feeds or blighted 
grains • 


Blood rings on 

7th to 10th day 

1 Faulty storage of eggs 

2 Irregular incubation temperature 

1 Proper storage of eggs 

2 Adjust machine ahead of time 

Ruptured air cell 

1 Rough handling or a deformity' 

1 Handle and turn eggs gently j 

Yolk stuck to 
shell's interior 

1 Old eggs which haven't been 
turned regularly during storage 

1 Turn eggs daily if they are held 
for more than 5 days 

Dark blotches on 
shell's interior 

1 Dirt or bacteria on shells 
causing contamination of the 
inner egg 

1 Wash eggs soon after gathering 
with water-., and sahitizer 

More than 5% dead 
embryos between 

7th and 25th day 
of incubation 

1 Inadequate breeder diet 

2 Highly inbred breeding stock 

3 Incorrect incubation temperature 

1 Supply balanced diet " 

2 Introduce new birds to flock 

3 Check accuracy and position of 
thermometer 


4 Periods of low or high temperature 4 Check temperature frequently; 

don't overcool eggs 

5 Faulty turning during incubation .5 turn minimum of 3 times dally ■' 

6 Breeder ration lacking UGF 6 Ration with .UGF (see Ch. 9) 


Rotting, oozing 
and exploding eggs 
during incubation 


1 Bacterial infection of eggs 

i 

2 Breeders kept in filthy environ¬ 
ment 

3 Dirty nests 


4 Fecal contamination of shells 

5 Cross contamination 


6 Infection in female reproductive 
tract 


1 Gather eggs frequently, fumigate 
or dip 2-3 hours after being laijf 

2 Reasonably clean Hiving quarters 

o j 

3 CJean nesting material; wooden or 
burlap bottoms to keep eggs off 
ground 

4 Do not set filthy eggs 

5 Handle eggs with clean hands;; if 

eggs must be washed, use clea(n 
water 10-30° F warmer than e^gs, 
plus sanitizer j 

6 Uncontaminated feed, clean liying 
quarters, antibiotics 


Early hatches 


1 High incubation temperatures 


1 Lower incubation temperature 


Late hatches 


Eggs pipped in 
small ehd 


1 Low incubation temperatures 

2 Eggs overcooled during incubation 


1 Eggs incubated in wrong position 


1 Raise incubation temperatur^ 

1 Use timer so'cooling eggs aren't 
forgotten 

1 PositiorKeggs with small en<d 
lower than'Thet large end 
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Jf goslings are fumigated thirty hours before the end of the incubation 
period (fumigation #4 in Table 7), no potassium-permanganate is used. Rather/ 
sufficient cheesecloth is used to absorb the formalin and then hung in the in¬ 
cubator, allowing time for total evaporationjt is extremely important that the 
cloth is positioned so that it does notT$uch any of the eggs or restrict air cir- 
cutation. 0 

INCUBATION CHECK LIST 

1. To produce clean eggs, provide adequate nests furnished with clean nest¬ 
ing material. 

2. Gather eggs in tnorning to protect from temperature extremes. 

3. Handle eggs with clean hands or gloves and a\k>1d shaking, jolting 6r rolling 

them.* .4^ y, - 

> : . . :• , ; O 

4. Store eggs in clean containers in a cool, humid location, and turn them dai- 
•,< ly if held longer than seven days. 

5. Set only reasonably clean eggs with normal shells. 

6. Start incubator well in advance of using. Make adjustments of temperature, 
humidity and ventilation before eggs are set. 

7. When fiHing the incubator, always position eggs with their air cell slightly 
raised, and do not crowd eggs on tray. 

8. If eggs are manually turned, do not disturb them during the first twenty- 
four hours they are in the incubator. 

9. Gently turn eggs a.minimum of three times daily at regular intervals from 
the second to twenty-fifth day. 

10. Operate still-air incubators at 101.5° to 102.5° F (38.6° to 39.2° C), and 
forced-air machines at 99° to 99.5° F (37.2° to 37.5° C) during the incubation 
period. 

11. Maintain relative humidity at 55 to 62 percent (a wet-bulb reading of 84° to 
88° F or 29° to 31° C) for the first twenty-five days of incubation. 

12. When using a still-air machine, cool eggsfive to seven minutes a day the se¬ 
cond week, eight to ten minutes daily the third week, and twelve to fiteen 
minutes the first four days of the fourth week. 

13. Starting on the seventh day, spray or dip eggs in lukewarm (110° F or 43° C). 
water daily or every other day. 

14. If all eggs in the machine were set at the same time or a separate hatcher is 

used, you'may want to lower the incubation temperature 1° to'S 0 F (.5° to 
1° C) for the hatch. \ 

15. Increase the relative humidity to approximately 75 percent (a wet-bulb 
reading of 90° to 93° F or 32° to 33.9° C) for the hatch. 

16. Do not open incubator except wheJabsolutely necessary during the hatch. 

17. Thoroughly clean and disinfect incubator after each hatch. 


TABLE 8 - continued 
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i ally as sociated with impr oper humidity during incubation. ' 


I 

_ Sticky 


Eggs pip but do 

1 High humidity during incubation 

1 Decrease amount of moisture 


not hatch; many 

2 Low humidity during incubation 

2 Increase amount of moisture 


fully developed 

3 Eggs chilled or overheated 

3 Protect egg^ from temperature 


\ goslings dead in 

during last 5 days of incubation 

extremes during this critical period 


shells that 

A Low humidity during th^ hatch 

4 Last 3 days,' raise humidity to 


aren't pipped 

causing egg membrane to dry out 

75-80% and sprinkle eggs daily 



5 Poor ventilation during hatch 

5 Increase air-flow during hatch 



' 6 Disturbances during hatch 

6 Leave incubator closed 


Sticky goslings 

1 Probably low humidity during 

7 . ! 

1 Increase amount of moisture 



incubation and/or hatch 



large, protruding 

1 High temperature 

1 Lower temperature; check 


navels 


thermometer 



2 Excessive dehydration of eggs 

2 Increase humidity level 



3 Bacteria infection 

3 Improve sanitation practices _ ; 


Dead goslings 

1 Suffocation or overheating 

1 Increase ventilation during the 


in incubator 


hatch and watch temperature 


'■ .. . 


carefully’ 



2 Severe bacteria infection 

2 Improve sanitation of hatching 


h • ' 


eggs and incubation 


Spr.addled legjS 

1 Smooth incubator trays 

1 Cover trays with hardware, cloth 


More than 5Vo 

1 Inadequate turning during 

1 Turn eggs a minimum of 3 times 


cripples other . 

incubation 

daily 


than spraddled 

2 Prolonged periods of tooling 

2 Don't forget eggs when cooling 


legs 

3 Inherited defects ■ 

3 Select breeders free of defects 











Rearing Goslings 


Few baby birds are more endearing or faster growing than young geese. 
Inquisitive, trusting and talkative from the start, newly hatched goslings are as 
friendly as puppies, and, when raised in small groups, some people claim they 
can learn to respond to individual names. Weighing a mere three to four 
ounces at hatching time, medium.°to large breed goslings that are well-fed grow 
into chunky ten- to twelve-pound birds in a short eight to twelve weeks. 

BASIC GUIDELINES /' ■ \ 

* When raising geese for the first time, persons accustomed to keeping, 
chickens marvel at the amazing growth rate and hardiness^ of goslings. Along 
with ducklings, the young of geese are generally considered the easiest of all 
domestic fowl to bring up from hatching fo maturity. When the following 
guidelines are put ifito practice, rearing goslings is an enjoyable and trouble- 
free adventure, and you'll have an excellent chance of raising every bird to 
adulthood. 

Keep them warm anchdry, and protect from drafts —" Cold goslings lose 
their appetites, and when wet, quickly chill and die if not promptly warmed 
and dried. Drinking water containers that are used the first couple of weeks 
should be,desi,gned so the birds cannot enter and become excessively wet. Un¬ 
til well-feathered (five to eight weeks) young geese should be put under cover 
during hard rains. Chilling and drowning are twft of the goslings' worst 
enemies. * 
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Maintain them on wire floors or dry , mold-free bedding that provides 
good footing — Damp, filthy bedding is a breeding ground not only fpr inter¬ 
nal parasites and disease organisms, but also for molds that cause serious 
respiratory disorders. Slick surfaces, such as newspapers, fire the leading cause 
of spraddled legs. j ■ ( j 

Supply a balanced diet of fresh, non-medicated feed — To insure rapid 
growth and disease resistance, a proper diet is essential. Moldy or medicated 
feed can cause retarded growth, sickness and death. Wfhen available, supply 
succulent greens-since grass is the natural diet of geese of all ages, and its 
feeding reduces the grocery bill and is an aid in preventing digestive disorders. 
However, grass alone is not enough and goslings should be started with feed 
that provides a minimum of 16 to 17 percent protein. Do not feed laying rations 
to immature.birds since these feeds contain far too much calcium and an im¬ 
proper phqsphorus to calcium ratio which can result in stunted growth, rickets 
and other bone deformities, and irji acute cases, lead to death. (See Leg 
Problems, Chapter 11 and Phosphorus:Calcium Ratio, Appendix A.) 

Provide a constant supply of fresp drinking water — Goslings do poorly if 
frequently left stranded without drinking water. Putrid, stagnant water is-a 
prime source of health problems. <t)nce goslings are a week or two old, 
providing water that they can submerge their heads in seems to help prevent 
eye infections. 

Furnish adequate floorspace and fresh air — Forcing goslings to live in 
crowded, filthy conditions is the leading cause of cannibalism and disease. 

Protect from predators — Both tame and wild meat-eating animals and 
birds find unprotected goslings easy prey. Following closely behind drowning, 
predators are the second leading caLise of death in young waterfowl that are 
raised in small flocks. L ' 

Be calm and gentJe — Goslings thrive on tranquility. If repeatedly 
frightened, they become nervous wrecks, grow poorly and pile up in corners, 
which can result in badly torn backs. To gain their confidence, move slowly and 
talk to young geese when working with them. Before entering a building or 
pep where they can't see you coming, knock or give a vocal signal that lets 
them know you're approaching. 

NATURAL BROODING 

Watching a pair of geese parenting their young is a delightful experience. 
And although natural brooding carries with it some inherent risks, this arrange¬ 
ment can be practical when only a few goslings are being raised. Geese of most 
breeds are. devoted parents, especially when two years or older. However, 
some Chinese and most Dewlapf Toulouse cannot be depeihded upon for 
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Using Foster Hens ^ 

Goslings can be brooded successfully by ducks, turkeys and chickens. 
These foster hens and their broods should be managed the same as outlined.for 
geese, except that turkeys and chickens should always be treated for lice and 
mites several days before they are entrusted with goslings. To lessen the pos¬ 
sibility of rejection, it is a good idea to slip goslings under their new parent after 
dark. 

The number of goslings a foster hen can brood depends on her size arid 
the weather conditions. Typically, a medium-size chicken or duck can handle 
six tofeight goslings, bantams three to five and turkeys up to fifteen. The most- 
important consideration is that* alF the goslings can be hovered and warmed at 
th^ same time. 

ARTIFICIAL BROODING - 

Goslings adapt well to artificial brooding. The most important factors for 
success are that the birds be kept warm, dry, reasonably clean, and that they are 
protected from voracious predators. When choosing a brooding site, keep in 
mind that birds and animals such as rats, mink, weasels and screech owls can 
squeeze through openings two inches.in diameter or smaller. Ail hbles more 
than one-half inch across should be varmint-proofed with wire^metting or can 
lids. Also remember that goslings can be poisoned if they are brooded on a 
floor that has been fouled by spilled fuel or chemical sprays and fertilizers. 

The Brooder 

The main function oF a brooder is to provide warmth.for goslings during 
the first three to six weeks of their life. Brooding equipment can be purchased 
from stores handling poultry supplies or can be fabricated at home. Fortunate¬ 
ly, brooders do not need.to be elaborate nor expensive to do an adequate job. 

Homemade Brooders — If you're raising only a few goslings, during mild 
weather they can be brooded with an ordinary light bulb that is suspended 4ri% 
box or wire’cage. Colored buibs — particularly blue f“ are preferred since; they 
are the most effective in reducing feather eating and are gentler on the 
goslings' eyes. Be sure that the box is large enough to allow the birds to get 
away from direct heat when they desire. 

The size of bulb required depends on the dimensions of the box and the 
room temperature. I suggest using several forty-watt bulbs rather than a single 
larger one. When using bulbs over forty watts, locate -tSem out of the birds' 
reach so they don't burn themselves. Hot bulbs can be shattered if placed near 
the watering area where goslings splash water or by the wet tongues of curious 
birds. To prevent fires or the asphyxiation of goslings from smoke produced by 
smoldering materials; even bulbs of low wattage must not touch or be close to 
flammable substances. 

A light reflector and clamp, available at hardware stores, make safe and 
practical "hover brooders." The reflector can be clamped to the side of a cage 
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A cut-away showing how a 
few goslings can be 
broodpd in a box out-fitted 
with a reflector lamp. 




/or'box and will brood up to half a dozen goslings. As the young ones grow, the 
heat source can be adjusted to the correct height. o 7 

Infrared Heat Lamps — A simple method for brooding larger numbers of 
goslings is with 250-watt, infrared heat lamps with hard glass bulbs that won't 
break if splajtered with water. Each lamp, \^ien suspended eighteen to twenty- 
four inches above the litter, will provide adequate heat for fifteen to thirty gos¬ 
lings, depending on room temperature. It is wise to use at least two lamps in 
case one burns out. 7 ; 

Whenever heat lamps are used, extreme care must be taken to prevent 
fires. Goslings have been known to push straw bedding into a pile under a heat 
lamp, causing a fire. Alway,s make sure lamps are suspended securely and never 
hang them with the bottom of the bulb closer thameighteen inches from the 
litter, or so that any part of the bulb is near flammable materials, such as wood 
or cardboard. 
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Hover Brooders — Available with gas, oil or electric heat, this type of 
brooder consists of a thermostatically controlled heater which is covered with a 
canopy. The brooder is supported with adjustable legs or suspended from the 
ceiling with a rope and easily regulated to the proper-height as'the birds grow. 
Water fountains and feeders are placed around the outside of the canopy 
where the goslings drink, eat and exercise in cooler temperatures. Hover 
brooders are available in sizes which are rated at {100to 1000 chick capacity. The ° 
number of goslings under each unit should be Irrfnited to approximately 40 per- 
cent of the given capacity for chicks. 

Battery Brooders — This kind of brooderjis an all-metal cage which is 
equipped with a wire floor, removable dropping pan, thermostat, electric 
heating element, and feed and water troughs. They can be purchased and used 
in individual units or stacked on top of one another. Battery brooders are com, 
monly used for starting chicks/but can also.be used for brooding goslings for 
the first week or two. Most models have floors that are made from wire with Vi- 
inch openings. Newly'hatched goslings sometimes get their hocks caught in 
this size of flooring, so for the first several days it may be necessary to place a 
piece of hardware cloth with V4-inch openings over the original flooring. Also, 
'goslings are taller than chicks knd in some models can burn their heads or eyes. 
on the heating element. While new units are expensive, this type of brooder re¬ 
quires limited floorspace, is easily cleaned, protects young birds from predators 
and provides sanitary conditions. 

Draft Guards — For the first two weeks of the brooding period, it is recom¬ 
mended that draft guards be used with hover brooders or heat lamps t,o shield 
goslings from harmful drafts and to keep them from wandering too far away 
from the heat source and piling up in corners. Homemade guards can be made 
with twelve-inch boards, welded wire covered with feed sacks or straw or hay 
bales. Commercially prepared corrugated cardboard guards are also available 
and can be used several times. Draft guards should form a circle two or three' 
feet from the outside edge of the canopy, or three or-four feet from heat lamps, 
the first several days, gradually being moved outward until no longer needed. 

Brooding Temperature 

The temperature at which goslings should be brooded depends on such 
facto'fs as the birds' age, outside temperature, humidity of the air and dryness 
of thb litter. As a general rule? the temperature at floor level under brooders 
should be approximately 85° to 90° F <(30° to 32° C) the first seven days, and 
then lowered 5° F (2.5° C) each successive Week. Goslings can surviJP 
temperatures of 50° F (10° C) or lowe?"when-they are six to eight^eeks old and 
fairly well feathered, but still need to be protected from drastic temperature 
changes.. Chilled birds grow poorly and are subject to pneumonia and death. 

The behavior of goslings is the best guide to the correct temperature. If the 
birds are noisy and huddle together under the heat source, they are cold and 
additional heat should be supplied. When they stay away from the heat or pant, 





they are too warm and the temperature needs to be towered.'.The proper 
amount of heat is being provided when goslings sleep peacefully under the 
brooder or move about contentedly, eating and drinking. 

It! is extremely important that goslings of all ages be able to get away from 
t}ie h^at source whenever they choose. Overheating can resuIt in $low growth, 
retarded feathering, cannibalism or an intestinal ^disorder which is 
characterized by a pasty vent. 

.r ■ ~ ; 1 ■ 

FLOORSPACE 

Because of their large size and heavy drinking habits, gosling need three 
to fiveltimes the floorspace normally allowed for chickens. WhelfchroocLed orw 
bedding, a minimum of 3 /» square foot of floorspace per bjrd should be allowed 
the first week, IV2 the second week, and 4 to 5 square feet up to four weeks. 
These figures can be reduced by approximately one-third when wireTloors are 
used. A$ soon as goslings are comfortable outside — one to two weeks of age in 1 
mild weather — it is beneficial to give them access to a grassy yard, allowing ten ' 
to twenty square feet of space per bird. This additional space helps keep the in¬ 
side bedding drier and reduces sanitation problems. 

LITTER 1 " 

When goslings are reared on bedding, a thick layer of absorbent and mold- 
free litter!is hgeded to keep the brooding area from becoming a sloppy^ smelly 
mess. A wide ^variety of materials make satisfactory bedding : wood shavings, 
peanut arid coffee hulls, peat moss, crushed corn cobs and chopped straw or 
flax — to namil a few. Fine-textured bedding such as sawdust can be used, but it 
should be'i covered with burlap for the first several days to prevent goslings 
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from eating it. Don't use newspapers since newly hatched goslings have dif¬ 
ficulty walking on such smooth surfaces and can be permanently crippled with 
spraddled legs. A : , "--'C. 

Starting with at least three to four inches o|J)edding, add new litter as. 
needed. Soggy and caked bedding should be refnoved arid replaced with dry 
material. The daily stirring of litter and placing of all watOrers over pits on wire- 
covered platforms greatly^ reduces wet bedding problems. In warm weather, 4 
flie% which carry filth and disease will become a problem if the quality of the lit¬ 
ter is allowed to deteriorate. 

WIRE FLOORS 

An effective way of eliminating wet litter is to brood goslings bn raised yvire 
floors. Care must-be taken to keep Chilling drafts from circulating up through 
the floor. To prevent manure buildup, wire mesh used as flooring should.have 
openings at least 1" x Vi". Until the birds are a week old, a fiber mesh..wire pad 
can be used to keep the goslings' feet from slipping through the holes: 

YARDS AND PASTURES. 

• • • ■ ■ ' \ 

As soon as they are comfortable outside, goslings can be turned«out in a 
grassy yard or pasture, giving them, much needed exercise, fresh air and 
sunlight. The .grass they consume not only reduces their need for^costly feed, 
but also erlriches their diet with protein, minerals/yitamins and fiber. Goslings 
cannot utilize grasses that are coarse, dry or wiry. Keeping grass mowed, 
watered and fertilized encourages succulent vegetation. 

In the downy stage, goslings easily become soaked and chilled. When 
allowed outside, they should be put under cover each time it rains hard until 
they are five to six weeks old. Once they have a good thatch of feathers on their 
shoulders and back, arshelter where they can find refuge from precipitation is 
adequate protection during the day. \ 

SWIMMING WATER 

Goslings enjoy swimming as soon as they can walk, hut bathing water is not 
required, or necessarily desirable, especially the first month. Artificially 
hatched and brooded gosli/igs easily become soaked and can chill or drown if 
allovved to swim before their underbodies are feathered. Even when goslings 
are brooded by their natural parents, it is safest to keep them out of water until 
they are at least two weeks old. 

To protect goslings from becoming soaked or drowning, all water con¬ 
tainers which they can enter should have gradually sloping sides J with good 
footing to permit easy exit for wet swimmers. If you do supply swimming water 
in receptacles having steep or slick sides, an exit ramp must be provided if 
e dfowning losses are to be avoided.- Drowning and becoming drenched and 
chilled are the leading causes of gosling mortality in home goose flocks. 

Geese of all ages that have been raised in confinement have been known 
to drown when turned out onto deep swimming water. Before allowing access 









































































































Adequate receptaclesjshould be provided so their contents are not quickly 
exhausted and the gdslings left without water. Placing water containers on 
screen-covered platforms is helpful in keeping the watering area, dry and 
sanitary. Waterers should be rinsed out daily and occasionally disinfected. 
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TABLE 9 SUGGESTED FEEDING SCHEDULE FOR GOSLINGS , 


Type of Costings 

0 to 3 Weeks 

Amount of 
20-22% CP 
Starter Feed 
per Bird Daily 

4 td 12 Weeks 
i Amount of 

16-18% CP 

Grower Feed 
per Bird Daily 

13 to 26 Weeks 

Pounds of 

16% CP t :* 

Developer Feed 
per Bird Daily 

Broiler 

Free choice 

Free choice 


Lightweight Breed 

Free choice 

Free choice for 3 to 

.20-.40** 

** ■ 


5 minutes once daily* 

. , -./ ■ 

Mediumweight Breed 

Free choice 

Same as above* 

.25-.45** 

Heavyweight Breed - 

Free choice 

Same as above* . 

,30-.50** 


These are general recommendations only and the actual quantity of feed required by goslings is highly 
dependent 1 on the availability of forage, climatic conditions and the quality of feed (e.g., birds require 
larger amounts of high fiber feed than low fiber foods to meet their energy requirements). 

*lf goslings do not have access to tender forage, feeding shc^ujd be increased to twice daily. 

**The lower figure is for birds on pasture, the higher for confinement reared birds or when forage has 

dried up or is not available. ^ 

^ p - 

Key : CP = Crude Protein . 

The measure bf feed that should be allowed for each bird is dependent on 
a number of factors, including breed, age of the goslings, availability of tender 
forage and the rate of growth you wish the birds to attain. Also to be con¬ 
sidered is that geese which are fed well the first four to six months of their life 
mature quicker and are more likely to reproduce Successfully as yearlings than 
goslings that are raised on restricted amounts of concentrated feeds. 

To induce rapid growth, goslings should be supplied a concentrated ration 
free choice the first two or three weeks. After this time, they can be limited to 
two feedings daily, When they should be given all the feed they can clean up in 
ten to fifteen minutes. Once an abundant supply of succulent grass is available, 
goslings two weeks and older cap-be limited to one feeding a day of con¬ 
centrated feed. Giving the birds their meal in the evening will encourage them 
to graze during the'day. Whenever the amount of grain or mixed feed is being 
restricted, goslings must have tender grasses and clovers. Young geese can J 
starve on %ome types of weeds and tough* dry or mature grass. 

Natural — When grown on fertile soil, fast-growing, tender young grab’s 
(before it joints) and clover are relatively high iri protein and provide an ade¬ 
quate diet even forjiewly hatched goslings if top growth rate is not important. 
However, at the risk of being repetitious, I'll state once again that geese of all 
ages, and especially young goslings, cannot be expected to live on dry, tough 
or mature forage. (See page 104 under the heading of Pasture for instructions 
on how to keep grasses succulent.) Wild geese and their broods can roam from 
one area to another in search of greener pastures* while domestic birds are 
usually limited to what's available within confining fences. Even when lush 
pasture is available, it is usually advisable to supply goslings with concentrated 
feed for at least two or three weeks to get them off to a fast start. Thereafter, 
on? to two pounds of pellets or grain per bird per week normally is adequate as 
long as good pasture is on hand. 
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prevent vitamin^ from deteriorating and fats and oils from turning rancid, no 
more than a four-week supply of feed — three weeks or less if ground grains 
are used — should be prepared at a time during warm (70° F or 21° C or above) 
weather. .. r ■' r 


TABLE 10 HOME-MIXED STARTING RATION (0 to 3 weeks) 


Ingredient 

No. 1 

Small Quantity 

No. 2 

Large Quantity 

Ground or cracked corn, wheat or milo 

12 cups , 

62 ibs. 

Soybean meal solv. (50% protein) 

.» 3Vi cups 

16 Ibs. 

Meat and bone meal (50% protein) 

% cup 

4 Ibs. 

Brewer's dried yeast * 

2 cups 

7Vi Ibs. 

Crushed calf manna or 

1 cup 

• 5 Ibs. 

Vi dried whey,-V 2 Wheat bran 

Alfalfa meal (17% protein) 

% cup 

2 Ibs. 

Molasses, livestock grade 

Yi cup 

3 Ibs. 

Dicalcium phosphate (18.5% P) 

1 tbsp. 

1/4 lb. 

Iodized salt 

1 tsp. 

% lb. 

Totals 

26 cups 

‘ 100 fbs! 

Chopped succulent greens 

Free choice 

Free choice 

Sand or chick-size granite grit 

Free choice 

Free choice 

Chick-size oyster sheils or 

Free choice 

Free choice 

•crushed dried egg shells 


, • . *• ■ V ■/ 


Cod liver oil: If birds do not receive direct sunlight, which enables them to synthesize vitamin D, 
sufficient cod livet oil must be added.to the ration to provide 500 International Chick U'nits (ICU) of 
vitamin D 3 per pound of feed. ’ 


TABLE 11 HOME-MIXED GROWING RATIONS (4 to 12 weeks) 


Ingredient 

• No. 3 

Com Base 
pounds 

No. 4 

Wheat Base 
pounds 

No. 5 

Mih Base 
pounds 

Cracked yellow corn 

•- 75.00 

. , — - 

—- 

Whole soft wheat 

— 

78.00 

-+V r • — 

Milo (grain sorghum) 

— 

— 

.75.00 

Soybean meal solv. (50% protein) 

8.00 

5.00 

V 8.00 

Brewe^ dried yeast - ■ 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

Meat and bone meal ($0% protein) 

4.00 

"4.00 

4.00 

Alfalfa-.i'meal (17% protein) " ' , 

3.00 

3.00 . 

3.00 

Dried whey or calf manna 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

Limestone flour or oyster’shells 

.50 

.50 

.50 

Dicalcium phosphate (18.5% P) 

. .25 

-25, 

.25 

Iodized salt 

, .25 

.25 

.25 

Totals. (Ibs.) 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

-Sand or chick-stee granite grit 

Free choice 

Free choice 

Free choice 

Succulent greens (eliminate when • 

Free choice 

Free choice 

Free choice 

pasture is available) 





Cod liver oil. See Table 10. 
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Commercial — In areas where large numbers of ducks and geese are raised 
commercially, premixed starter and grower/eeds are sometimes available. If 
these feeds are used, the instructions on the label should be followed, if you 
can't find rations specifically formulated for goslings, then a non-medicated 
chick starter or a general purpose poultry feed can be used. Asjong as they 
aren't medicated, chicken-feeds usually give satisfactory results if they're sup¬ 
plemented with additional niacin. Laying rationrshould not be fed to growing 
goslings since these feeds have an excess,of calcium, which can cause serious 
problems. 

People frequently ask what to feed their goslings when they can't find a 
non-medicated chick or waterfowl starter ration at their focal feed stores. 
When we raise a small flock of gosljngs and do not hSe starter and grower 
feeds custom mixed, we purchase a 16 percent protein, non-medicated, 
general purpose poultry crumbles (with not more than 1 percent calcium), and 
for extra protein, vitamins and minerals, mix in a small 'portion -of livestock 
grade brewer's dried yeast plus medicated turkey or broiler starter that is 24 to 
26 percent protein. We've had satisfactory results by combining these feeds and 
supplement in the following proportions: for goslings up to two weeks of age 
— ten pounds of the 16 percent protein general purpose crumbles, five pounds 
of the 24 to 26 percent protein medicated turkey or broiler starter and two cups 
of dried brewer's yeast; and for goslings two/tQ eight weeks of age — thirteen 
pounds of the 16 percent feed, two pound^of.the turkey or Broiler starter and 
two cups of brewer's yeast. / 

If a large enough number of goslings/are being raised, you may want to have 
a local feed mill custom mix your feed. The formulas^given in Table 12 are for 
complete rations that will provide a balanced diet, if mixed properly and not 
stored for more than four weeks (less in hot weather). Ration numbers 6, 7 and 
8 are to be fed to goslings up to three weeks of age, and numbers 9,10 and 11 
from three to approximately sixteen weeks. • 

Proper Storage of Feed .y 5 " 

Careful planning should be given to where feed ingoing to be kept. If not 
stored properly, feeds — especially mixed rations- containing grbunri or 
cracked grains — are highly perishable. Direct sunHght destroys some vitamins, 
warnrtemperatures cause fats to turn rancid and dampness encourages harmful 
bacteria and mold growth. Rats, mice, ground squirrels and other rcidents ate 
also rough on feeds. A single rat can consume or spoil fifty pounds or more of 
feed over the course of a year. Insects are also a problem in some localities. 

Feeds should be stored in metal containers such as garbage cans or em^ty 
barrels that have been de-toxified if they originally contained a potentially 
harmful product. As a general rule of thumb, mixed rations should not be 
stored for longe*r than four weeks. > . 

Niacin Requirements 

Since young waterfowl require two or three times more niacin than chicks 
(see Niacin Deficiency, page 136), goslings raised in confinement on niacin 
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deficient rations — such as commercial chick feeds -r- must have niacin added 
to their feed or water. A niacin deficiency can result in severely crippled legs, 
stunted growth and poor feathering. Niacin is a CPmmon ingredient in vitamin 
mixes and can also be bought at drug stores in tablet form. Adding 5 to 7Vi 
pounds of livestock grade dried brewer's yeast per 100 pounds of chicken feed 
(or for smalhquantities two to three cups of yeast per ten pounds 1 'of feed) will 
prevent a niacin deficiency. 


TABLE 12 COMPLETE RATIONS FOR GOSLINGS (Pelleted) 


Ingredient 

No. 6 
Corn 

Base 
Starter 
lbs/ton 

No. 7 

Wheat 

Base 

Starter 

Ibs/ton 

No. 8 
Milo 

Base . 
Starter 
Ibs/ton 

No. 9 
Corn 

Base 

Grower 

Ibs/ton 

No. 10 

Wheat 

Base 

Grower 

Ibs/ton 

No. 11 
Milo 

Base 

Grower 

Ibs/ton 

Ground yellow corn m 

1134 

—■ 

— 

1357 

— 

— 

Ground soft wheat 

— 

1337 

— 

— 

1538 

— . 

Ground milo (grain sorghum) 

— 

— 

1121 

— 

-7 

1337 

Soybean' meal solv. (50% protein) 

472 

440 

474 

320 

289 

320 

Ground barley 

200 

— 

200 

200 

' — - 

200 

Meat and bone meal (50% protein) 

80 

80 

80 

40 

40 

40 

Alfalfa meal, dehy. (17% protein) - 

40 

40 

40 

20 

20 

20 

DL-Methionine (98%) 

2 

2 

3 

1 

. 2 

2 

Stabilized animal fat 

25 

40 

30 

— 

40 

20 

5oybean/corn oil- 


14 

5 

— 

. 10 

— 

Dicalcium phosphate (18.5% P) 

11 

11 

11 

IB 

V 

17 

Limestone flour (38% Ca) 

8 

8 

8 

16 

16 

16 

Iodized salt 

8 

8 

8 

<5* 8 

8 

8 

Vitamin:mineral premix 

20 


-J2Q 

_22 



Totals (lbs.) 

Vitamin:Mineral Premix 

2000 

2000 

2000 

2000 

2000 

2000 

Vit. A (millions of lU/ton) 

- • -9.-0._- 

. .... 9.0; 

9.0 . 

-6.5 

* 6.5 

6.5 

Vit. D 3 (millions of ICU/ton) 

1.2 . 

1.2 

1.2 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Vit. E (thousands of lU/ton) 

12.0 

12 . 0 . 

12.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Vit. K (gm/ton) 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

4 15 
4.o 

1.5 

1.5 

Riboflavin (gm/ton) 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

4.0 

4.0 

Vit. Bi 2 (mg/ton) . 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

/ 6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

Niacin (gm/ton) 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

10 40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

d-Calcium pantothenate (gm/ton) 

8.0 

- 4.0 

4.0 

8.0 

4.0 

4.0 

Choline chloride (gm/ton) 

300.0 

— • 

300.0 

200.0 

— 

200.0 

Folic acid (gm/ton) 

.5 

.5 

. 5 * 

.5 

.5 

:5 

Manganese oxide (56% Mn, gni/tpn) . 

110.0 

110.0 

110.0 

110.0 

110.0 

110.0 

Zinc oxide (80% *Zn, gm/tbn) » 

70.0 

70.0 

70.0 

70.0 

70.0 

70.0 

Copper sulfate (25% Cu, gm/ton) 

18.0 

18.0. 

18.0 

18.0 

18.0 

18.0 

Ground grain to make 20 lbs. 0 v 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

4- 

Totals (I)ds.) ' 

20.0 

20,0 

r 20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

2 Q .0 


Calculated analysis 


Crude protein (%) 

20.5 

20.4 

20.6 

16.4 

16.4 

16.4 

Lysine (%) 

1.05 

1.03 

1.04 

""-.77 

.76 

.76 

Methionine + cystine (%) 

.75 

.74 

-.75 

60\ 

.63 

.59 

Metabolizable energy (kcal/lb) 

/ 1359 

1336 

.1353 

1383 

' .1361 

1381 

Calorie:protein ratio 

■ ,66 

, 66 : 

66 

84 

83^ 

84 

Crude fiber' (%) 

' 3.0 

r 2.8 

3.4 

2.8 

2.6 

- 3.1 

Calcium! (%) , 

.78 

* .80 

.79 

.77 v 

.78 

■77. 

Available phosphorus {%) 

.41 

• ^ .42 

.41 

.37 

.36 

.36 

Vit. A (lU/lb, amount added) 

4500 

C'4500 

„4500 . 

3250 

3250 

3250 

Vit. D 3 ' (ICU/lb, amount added) 

600 

600 

600 

500 

500 

500 

Tcttal niacin (mg/lb) 

37 . 

45 

41 

32 

42 • 

37 
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Grit and Calcii 


Coarse sand or chick-sized granite grit should be kept before goslings free I 
choice at all times, except yvheathey're raised in confinement and fed nothing 
but finely ground feeds. Grit aids the gizzard in grinding, helping the birds get | 
the most out of their feed and forage. When goslings are not receiving a coPH? 
plete ration containingsufficient calcium, limestone flour or chick-sized oyster ' 
shells should also be fed free choice. • -i 


■■■*■■ Feeders. . / 

Goslings do not require elaborate dinnerware. For the first day or two,’/ 
feed should be placed in containers where the goslings cannot help but find it. 

Jar lids, shallow cans and egg-flats are excellent for this purpose. Once the gos 7 
lings have located theirfeed and are eating wejl,.they should be fed in trough 
feeders to reduce wastage. Feeders can be purchased or constructed at home^ 
out of scrap materials. Homemade troughs should be designed so they do n£>t 
tip over as goslings jostle for eating space. To keep poorly mannered birds opt 
of the feeder, a spinnenc^n be attached across the top. 

To guarantee that all goslings receive their fair share, be sure to provide 
ample feeding space, so all birds can eat at once, especially when they are 
limited to one or two feedings daily. By filling troughs no more than half full, 
the amounNof feed that is wasted can be significantly reduced. 



Creep Feeding 

When goslings are brooded by their natural parents, it is sometimes 
desirable to feed the young birds separately from the adult geese. This goal can 
be-accomplished by devising a creep feeder, where goslings can eat without 
competing with the grown birds. The basic component of the creep feeder is a 
panel or doorway having openings small enough so only goslings can pass 
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Creep feeder 


through and gain access to the feed trough. This panel can be placed across a 
corner of the goose yard or in the entrance way of a shed. 

Dimensions for the portals will vary according to the breed raised, ana 
you'll pcpbably need to do some experimenting to find what size works best for 
your geese. However, as a general rule, passageways five inches wide and eight 
inches high will keep the adult birds out while allowing goslings up to five to six 
weeks of age to enter. • * 

MANAGING GOSLING BROILERS 

broilers or junior geese are managed to produce the quickest possible 
growth and tenderest meat. The breeds' best suited for this practice are 
Embden, White Chinese, Pilgrim, American Buff or Embden-White Chinese 
crosses. With good management, Embden broilers are capable of weighing ten 
to twelve pounds at eight to twelve weeks of age on approximately thirty-five 
to forty-five pounds of concentrated feed. When good pasture is available, 
feed consumption can be reduced to about twenty to thirty pounds per bird. 

To stimulate fast growth, goslfhg broilers must have limited exercise, plenty 
of cool shajde, a continuous supply of concentrated feed and twenty-four hours 
of light daily. They are ready to butcher as soon as they are in full feather and 
carry the desired amount of finish. If held beyond nine to twelve weeks, feed 
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TABLE 13 TYPICAL GROWTH RATE AND FEED EFFICIENGX'OF LARGE-TYPE 
EMBDENGOSLING5 RAISED IN SMALL FLOCKS ^ 


i 


Average 

Feed 

Feed 



Uye 

Consumed ' 

Consumed per 

- ’ ' 6 ' „ '' 

Age 

Weight 

per Cosling 

Lb. of Bird 

-Treatment t •« ' . i 

weeks 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds ------ 

Fed free choice 20% protein, 

‘ 6' 


14.0 

1.8 

1350 kcal/lb ration from 0 to 

8 

10.2 

21.5 

2.1 

4 weeks; then 1*6% protein, 

30 

11.3 1 

28.0 

2.5 

1350 kcal/lb ration free 

12 

12.2 

35.0 

2.9 

choice up to 24 weeks. Kept 

16 

12.7 

45.5 < 

3.6 

in confinement from 0 to*2 

20 

13.8 

57.0 f , 1 

4.1 

weeks, then given access to 

. 24 

14.4 

68.0 

4.7 

good pasture. Exposed to 24 
hours of light daily from 0 
to 8 weeks; thereafter 

... . .3 ' ; ■ - 



natural light only. » 






conversion decreases rapidly (see.Table 13) and they'll commenc e to re olv 
maktng it difficult to pick them, due to pin feathers, UfrtiI they arfe-sixteen tot 
twenty-six weeks of age. :/ ■ . 

PRODUCING LEAN GOSLINGS FOR MEAT ‘ > - / 

While some people relish juicy, well-fattened'goose meat, medical 
research indjqates|that most of us North Americans would be better off if we 
reduced our consumption of animal fats. There are a number of practices that 
;can be employed to produce goose meat that is considerably less greasy than 
the roasting birds normally found in the grocery store. 

First of all, one can raise a breed that naturally has less body'fat, such as the 
Chinese or African. Secondly, rajher than pushing goslings for the fastest possi¬ 
ble grovvth, they should be allowed to forage a substantial portion.of their diet. 
In addition to their gleanings, the birds should be given just enough grain or 
pellets to keep them in good flesh and growing well. When butchered at 
twenty-two to twenty-six weeks, the fat content of geese raised in this manner 
is similar to wild geese. 

MARKING GOSLINGS 

There are situations when it is desirable to mark individual goslings so that 
they can be positively identified at^a later date. A variety of .methods are 
available, including the use of leg or wing bands, and the notching, perforating 
or tattooing of the webbing between the bird's toes. Numbered neck collars 
are available for larger geese. (Bands, neck collars, toe punches and tattoo 
pliers can be purchased from feed stores and poultry equipment suppliers — 
seeAppendix I.) . ^ / v . . 
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When leg bands are applied, be sure to use rings that are sufficiently large 
to permit blood circulation, but yet tight enough to stay on. If toe punching is 
used, the perforations should be u at least a quarter inch in diameter to prevent 
them from growing closed in a short period of time. ..— — 
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CHAPTER 9 



Managing Adult Geese 


M-ature geese are hardy and independent creatures. When kept in small 
flocks and allowed to roam in a barnyard or field, they require less attention 
than all oth^r domestic birds, with the possible exception of guinea fowl. 

BASIC GUIDELINES V • - 

Methods of caring for adult geese vary according to climates, breeds and 
people's experiences and goals. However, in the breeding of geese, there are 
eight basic guidelines which must be followed if you desire consistently good 
results. 


Protect you r birds from predators —- Althoughiew mature geese die from 
disease or exposure to severe weather, quite a number are lost to~predaTOrT 
such as dogs, foxes, coyotes and large owls. In areas where there are predators, 
geese should be penned — every night —in a securely fenced yard ot a well- 
ventilated building. 


Supply a balanced diet and avoid medicated feeds — A common cause of 
reproductive failure in geese is inadequate nutrition. Also, some medications 
commonly used in chicken and turkey rations apparently reduce hatchability in 
goose eggs. 
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Provide a steady supply of drinking water —Geese do not need swimming 
water to thrive, but they must have a constant supply of reasonably clean drink¬ 
ing water, preferably supplied in containers that are deep enough for the birds 
to submerge their heads v ; 

Furnish suitable living conditions — Forcing geese to live jn pens deeply 
covered with mud and manure or containing putrid waterholes is an invitation 
for disease and parasites.. 

Disturb them no more than necessary — All waterfowl, especially geese, 
thrive on tranquility. Egg production and fertility can be drastically curtailed if 
geese are frequently agitated. « 

Do not catch dr carry them by their legs — The legs 6f geese are not as 
strong as those of chickens, and these big birds can be crippled if caughrand 
held by them. ’ . , v; ’ 

Make sure you have both males and females ~~ Novices often have a tough 
time distinguishing gender, and it's not unusual for non-producing "pairs" to 
consist of two,ganders or two geese. 

Don't harass <©r tease your charges -r- When mistreated, geese — especially 
when kept in small flocks — can develop the obnoxious and painful habits of 
biting and wing beating anyone who trespasses onto their territory. . 

' . . -. • <'■’ . 1 o ’ 

HOUSING , 

When fed sufficient quantities of high energy feed during winter months,' 
geese are amazingly resistant to cold and wet weather and require less housing 
than other domest ic-blrds^i^-fact^geese usually prefer to remain outside in all 
but the most severe weather. 

In mild climates, geese can be raised without artificial shelter as long,as 
shade is available during warm weather. If furnished with a thick layer of dry 
bedding, a semicircular windbreak four to five feet high made of ^traw bales, 
and facing away from frigid prevailing winds, will provide sufficient protection 
in regions where temperatures rarely dip to 0° F (-18 p C). A more substantial 
.shelter is usuaLly required in areas where extremely lovwtemperatures are corn- 
mom However', even when the thermometer plunges below 0° F (-18° C), some 
goosekeepers living in northern climates leave their birds outside, day and 
night all Winter long, if there is open water on which the geese can swim. 

One of the main reasons for housing geese at all is to protect them from 
predators since they pe&ch either on^the ground or on water. A tightly fenced 
jyard with_wire at l east fo iu^ieethighris-s uffici c nt to stop m ost-losses to preda¬ 
tion. However, in localities where bandits such as bobcats, raccoons and Great 
Horned Owls are in residence, it is best to lock geese in a varmint-proof 
building or wire-covered enclosure at night. 
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Suitable shelter for a few geese 


If you decide that a goosehouse would be advantageous, but don't have an. 
empty building available, a simple shed-like structure, such as shown in the ac¬ 
companying illustration, can be constructed. This practical shelter is portable, 
and besides providing winter shelter for adult geese, can be utilized 'as a 
nesting area or feeding station and for brooding goslings or ojher young birds? 

Geese are more inclined to enter buildings if the foot is not too low, so 
walls at least four feet high are recommended. Three solid Walls and an open or 
wire-covered front are suggested except in regions with harsh winters, where a 
partially closed front is advantageous. Geese fare poorly jf forced to stay in stuf¬ 
fy, damp quarters, so good ventilation is essential even in cold weather. A wire 
netting floor can be installed to keep rodents and digging predators from ex¬ 
cavating under walls and gaining entrance. Placing the shed on a slSipe or 
building up .the floor six to twelve inch es above ground level insures- good 
drainage. If the goosehouse is located in a low spot, water will accumulate, 
making it impossible to keep the litter from becoming a mucky mess. 

If your geese are housed overnight, allow at least 7V2 to 10 square feet of 
floorspace per bird. If you anticipate keeping your geese inside continuously 
for a period of time, a minimum of fifteen^ twenty square feet of floorspace is 
usually required to keep the pen reasonably clean and .to prevent the birds 
from fighting excessively. * ^ . 

■ % - ’ ' • 

The Goose Yard v 

Most successful goosekeepers have a fenced yard where birds are shut in 
at night —- continuously if space is limited — for protection from dogs, foxes 
and coyotes. The yard should have good drainage/be free of stagnant water- 
holes or deep mud, and provide a minimum of twenty-five to fifty square feet 
of ground space per bird —100 or more square feet per goose if they are not 
turned out during,the day. f 









This type of shelter provides geese with shade ancl protects their food from the elements. 
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Where soil has poor drainage, build up the center of the yard higher than 
the edges and cover it with sand, straw or wood shavings. When selecting the 
site for your goose yard, keep in mind that geese will strip the bark off young 
trees and the manure from a dense population of birds can also kill young trees. 

Bedding 


Geese can survive .cold, wet weather only if their feathers are kept 
reasonably clean and in good condition. Forcing waterfowl to live in filthy yards 
or buildings results in badly worn feathers that lose much of their water shed¬ 
ding capabilities. The floors of buildings where geese are kept should be 
covered with at least four or five inches of absorbent litter Such as wood shav¬ 
ings or straw. In muddy or snow-covered yards, mounds of bedding six to 
twelve inches thick should be provided where all birds can roost comfortably. 
Add new* bedding as "required, 


SHade 


Geese are cool weather birds and they suffer if forced to remain in the hot 
sun. When natural shade is lacking, a shelter-should be provided which will 
supply Adequate shade for all th°e birds. Feeders can be located under this cover 
for protection from the weather. . 

' \ : .. y ' \ ' • ; • • . i - 
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Nests 

Geese do not require fancy accommodations for their eggs, but having 
adequate nests will help produce cleaner eggs and reduces the chances of eggs 
being broken or exposed tp^the elements. So geese have time to become 
familiar wlt«h them, nests should be installed several weeks before the first eggs 
are expected. If eggs are going to be gathered daily for eating or setting in an 
incubator or under a foster hen, one nest for every six to eight geese is suf¬ 
ficient. When eggs are left for natural incubation, each female must have her. 
own nesting site if satisfactory results are expected. Two or more geese laying 
and setting in the same nest usually results in a bundle of eggs, but few — if any 
— goslings. 

For most breeds, nests about two feet square are recoTn mended. Goose 
nests are placed on the ground so they do not require solid bottoms. However, 
covering the nest floors with burlap or boards aids in keeping the eggs clean. 
For shade, outside nests should either be located under a tree or bush or'have a 
top and sides. To shield eggs from the warm midday and afternoon sun, nests 
should face north or northeast in the Northern Hemisphere. Keeping nests well 
furnished iwith clean nesting material such as straw or dried grass encourages 
birds to use them and results in fewer broken or badly soiled eggs. 
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When visiting gpos^ breeders, one can see many types of nests in use, in¬ 
cluding heaps of straW on the ground under a tree, beside a bush or between 
bales of hay; used tiles filled with dry grass; Vooden nests with A-frame or 
sloping roofs; discarded barrels with tops removed and lying on their sides; 
and evacuated doghouses. ■ 

When tire nests are used, their side walls should be packed with straw so 
that eggs don't get pushed into the tire or\goslings get trapped as the goose 
vacates the nest, with her brood. Several precautions also need to be taken 
when geese are allowed to set in barrels. First, the barrel needs to4>e stacked, 
blocked or entrenched so it will not roll away in a brisk wind or if a large animal 
pushes against it. Secondly, Once the weather warms up, incubating geese can 
be driven out of barrel nests by the heat if a dozen one inch holes aren't 
punched near the top in|he back for ventilation. Thirdly, to keep eggs off the 
steel floor and to provide moisture, a board six to eight inches wide should be 
fastened across the fronts five or six inches of damp sand or dirt put Lrr the bot¬ 
tom and then a good, armful of straw or grass added for nesting material. 

DRINKING WATER % 

In mild and hot weather, geese must have a constant supply of reasonably 
clean drinking water .during fhe-daylight hours. So the birds can wash out their 
nostrils and~rinse their eyes, vyaterers should be designed to provide water that 
is a minimum of five to six inches deep. Buckets, dishpans and hot water tanks 
(cut in half vertically) make satisfactory drinking containers. The above men¬ 
tioned containers can be automatically filled by placing them under a slowly 
dripping faucet or rigging them up with an automatic float. Floats often need to 
be covered to keep geese from chewing o-n them. 



A bucket placed under a slowly dripping faucet or outlined with a float valve supplies 
adequate drinking water for 50 to 700 adult geese. ^ 
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•' If your property is not blessed with a natural pond or stream, bathrng water 
can be provided in a small cement pond or containers such as a large tub, split 
barrel or a child's fiberglass or ridged plastic wading pool. Small dirt ponds 
usually are not recommended since they are difficult to keep clean and water¬ 
fowl can quickly turn them into Jnsanitary mudholes. Geese must not be 
allowed-to swim in or drink filthy, stagnant water. • . 

Small Bodies of water thatNio’ not have a continuous source of fresh water 
must be drained an d cleaned at regid ar i nterva Is to keep them from be com in g 
dangerously polluted. When planning cement ponds, it's important that they 
be designed for easy emptying and cleaning (see illustration on pond construc¬ 
tion). Also keep in mind that it requires a good many gallons of water to fill 
even a modest-size pool (a pond ten feet square with a depth of twelve inches 
holds 748 gallons!), so keep the dimensions^vSthin the limitations of your water 
supply. A collar of cement, sand or gravel several feet wide around the 
perimeter of a pond is helpful in keeping geese from drilling with their bills and 
reduces the amount of mud they track in on their feet. Portable bathing con¬ 
tainers such as wading 4 pools should be moved frequently to prevent muddy 
conditions from developing. 


' combination overflow pipe 
and drain plug handle 



3- to 4-inch thick 
reinforced cement 


"drain pipe 


Homemade ponds should be constructed so they can be easily drained. If cleaned fre¬ 
quently , a pool with a diameter of5 to 6 feet and a water depth of 12 inches is : adequate 
for 25 tp 50 adult geese. 


■ f ■■ \ • ‘ ■ ^ • • • .• ■ : ‘ 

NUTRITION^ 

As with all livestock, the size, productivity and disease resistance of geeSe is 
controlled to a large degree by the quantity and quality of the food they eat. 
Because geese are active grazers,-people someti mes assurhe that they'll never 
haveto“feed th ei rbl rds anyth mg but grass. However, in most areas, succulent 
forage is not available in sufficient quantity the year around and geese will 
need a supplement of grain and/or mixed feed. Even when tender young grass-* 
is bn hand, a light feeding daily of concentrated feed (1 to V/i pounds per bird 
per|yeek) is recommended under most situations to guard against vitamin and 
minerahdeficiencies. 
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If you desire top egg production ahd hatchability from your breeding 
flock, three.to four weeks before the first eggs are expected and throughout 
the laying season, a breeding ration conlamrhg a minimum of 18 to 20 percent 
crude protein (20 to 22 percent protein for Canada;' Egyptian and Dewjap 
Toulouse) should be fed free choice. Geese lay best when semifaf, but obesity 
must be avoided since such a condition can permanently damage the birds' 
reproductive organs. When geese are laying, a sudden change in the kind or* 
quantity of feed normally results in a drastic reduction or complete halt in egg 
production and can throw the females into a premature molt which often 
means no more eggs until the following year. 

Between breeding seasons, adult geese can be fed a maintenance ration- 
containing 12 to 13„percent crude protein, and fed just enough to keep them jin 
good health. To keep warm during cold spells, geese must consume con¬ 
siderably more food than during warmer weather. Yellow corn and wheat are 
excellent heat producing foods and a snack of one or the other of these grains 
shortly before dark helps the birds maintain body warmth through long winter 
nights. \ ' ' . ° 


TABLE 14 SUGGESTED FEEDING SCHEDULE FOR ADULT GEESE 


Type of Goose 


Maintenance Period 
When Birds Are 
Not Producing 

Lbs. of 12% CP 
Holding Feed per 
Bird Daily 


3 to 4 Weeks Prior 
to and Throughout 
the Laying Season 

Lbs. of 18^20% CP 
Breeder Feed per 
Bird Daily 


3 Weeks Prior 
to Butchering 
Mature Geese 

Lbs. of High 
Energy Feed 
per Bird Daily 


Lightweight * 

Mediumweighf 

Heavyweight 


Free choice 
Free choice 
Free choice 


Free choice 
Free choice 
Free choice 


These are general recommendations only and the actual quantity of feed required by geese is highly 
dependent on the availability of forage, climatic conditions and the quality of feed (e.g., birds require 
larger amounts of high fiber feed than low fiber foods to meet their energy requirements), 
a—For.birds on good pasture. 

b—For birds in confinement-or when pasture is poor quality. 

Key: CP = Crude Protein 


Feeding Programs 

There are a vafiety of methods available to the small flock owner for 
supplying the nutritional requirements of geese. For persons interested in Rais¬ 
ing their birds with'j&te least bother, purchasing a prepared poultry feed is 
usually the best solution. On the other hand, for those who are more interested 
in economy and are willing to spend the time, nearly all the feed required ,by a 
modest-sized flock of geese can be grown at home. 
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Natural — The least costly scheme for feeding geese is ; to make them 
forage for their food. This alternative is practical only when top egg production 
is not. important and where natural foods such as succulent grasses, clovers, 
fruits and edible grass seeds are in abundant supply. While there will be times 
when geese can rustle most — or even all — of their grub, in many localities 
there will also be times when most of their food will need to be supplied in the 
form of grain and/or mixed rations since the quantity of natural feed fluctuates 
widely during the seasons of the year. Whenever geese are on pasture and are 
supplied a limited quantity of fehd, they must be carefully observed for signs of 
malnourishment such as thinness, dull, ruffled feathers and,slow, lumbering 
gaits. V- • • ' . . t 

Grains — Whole, cracked or rolled grains by themselves do' 1 not make a 
complete ration. However, if geese have access to good pasture of they are 
given a protein, vitamin and. mineral concentrate (see Appendix A), a supple¬ 
ment of grain will often satisfydietary needs, especially when the birds are not 
producing. , ‘ 

Most common cereal 'grains are acceptable waterfowl feed, including 
wheat, corn, sorghum grains, rye, barley and oats. Geese are not overly fond of 
the Iast two if not accustomed to them. However, barley and oats are good 
feeds and birds will learn to eat them if forced to do so. 

, Corn has a high fat content making it excellent food for birds during cold 
weather and for fattening poultry — if you want fat meat. But, if too much corn 
is fed (more "than 60 percent of total diet) during periods of high temperatures, 
egg production may suffer, birds can molt prematurely or health problems 
develop. - 

Home-Mixed — If you have an economical source of grain and raise 
enough birds to make it practical, „you may want to mix your own feed. Because 
mixed rations can spoil and lose food valqe — vitamins are especially. 


TABLE 15 HOME-MIXED RATIONS FOR ADULT GEESE 


Ingredient 

No. 12 

Corn or 
M/To Bas'e 
: 9 Holding 

No. 13 
Wheat 
Base 
Holding 

No. 14 

Corn or* 
Milo Base 
Breeder 

No. 75 
Wheat 

Base 

Breeder J 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pgtfjxds 

Whole milo or yellow corn I 

81.00 ' 

_ . 

52.00 

20.00 

Whole soft wheat 1C 

— 

83.00 

10.00 

44.00 

Soybean meal solv. (50% protein) 

2.00 

■ — 

10.00 /. 

8.00 

Meat and bone meal (50%.protein) 

2.00 

2.00 

6.00 

6.00 ^ 

Alfalfa meal. (17% protein)-. 

4.00 . 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

Brewer's dried yeast o 

5.25 

5.25 

7.75 - 

7.75 

Molasses, livestock grade 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 n 

3.00 

Dried whey or calf manna 

— 

— 

2.00 

2.00 

Limestone flourVor oyster shells 

•1.50 

1.50 

4.00 

4.00 

Dicalcium phosphate (18.5% P) 

1.00 

1.00 

1 00 

1.00 

Iodized salt 

_.25 

.25 

_ .25 

.25 

Totals (lbs.) 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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vulnerable to decay — no more than a three- to four-week supply should be 
prepared at a time. ■ 

The formulas ijn Table 15 are examples of simple rations that give satisfac¬ 
tory results under most situations, particularly when birds have access to 
pasture. The rations in Table 16 can also be made at home if a commercially 
prepared vitamin:mineral premix is utilized. Feel free to substitute the 
suggested ingredients with totally available products of similar food value. (See 
Appendix A for instructions on how to formulate rations.) 

Commercial w- A.pre-mixed feed is the easiest way to supply your geese 
with an adequate diet. These rations are formulated to provide r balance of the 
important food, elements. ’ 

Feeds manufactured for geese are not available irT many localities. 
However, nori-medicated chicken or general-purpose poultry feeds usually 
work satisfactorily. When chicken feeds are used during the breeding season,: 
the fertility and hatchability of goose eggs and the liveability of goslings is often 
improved by the addition of 2Vz to 5 pounds of livestock grade brewer's yeast 
per 100 pounds of feed (or one to two cups per ten pounds of feed). Much less 
feed is wasted if geese are fed pellets rather than a fine mash or even crumbles. 
To avoid spoilage, don't purchase more than a month's supply of feed — even 
less in hot or exceptionally damp weather. 

It may be practical to have a local Yeed mill custom mix your feed if you're 
raising a large number of geese. In Table, 16 are several complete feed-formulas 
that will give satisfactory results in most circumstances. The formula you use 
will depend on the time of year and should be based on the cheapest grain 
available in your area. ° 



Importance of UGFs in Breeding Rations* 

^Poultry nutritionists and breeders have long recognized that if certain 
ingredients are included in rations, growth /ban be accelerated in young birds 
and. reproduction improved in adult stock.'Because it is not understood why 
the performance of poultry improves when these feedstuffs are incorporated in 
their diet; these ingredients are said to have unidentified growth factors, or 
UCFs for short. 0 « 

- For maximum hatchability in goose eggs, it is important that the adult birds 
are supplied with a source of UGFs during the breeding season. This fact is es¬ 
pecially true during winter and early spring when succulent, green forage is not 
^available, or if the breeding stock is confined to grassless yards and are not 
supplied freshly chopped forage. Fresh, green grasses and legumes are 
important UGF contributors. r 

Unidentified factors are present in a variety of feedstuffs; with some of the 
most important ones being fish solubles, fish meal, meat meal or scraps, liver 
meal, dried whey, dried skim milk, dried buttermilk, dried brewer's yeast, 
fejmentatiPn dried solubles and fresh forage juice. Tote effective, these in¬ 
gredients need to be included at only 1 to 2 percent of the ration, seemingly 
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TABLE 16 COMPLETE RATIONS FOR ADULT GEESE (Pelleted) " . 



No. 16 j 

Nd. 17 

No. 18 

No. 19 

No. 20 

No. 21 


Com 

Wheat 

Milo ’ 

Corn -v* 

Wheat 

Milo 


Base 

Base " 

Base 

Base 

Base 

Base 


Holding 

Holding 

Holding 

Bdr-Lyr 

Bdr^-Lyr 

Bdr-Lyr. 

Ingredient 

Ibs/ton 

Ibs/ton 

Ibs/ton 

Ibs/ton 

Ibs/ton 

Ibs/ton 

Ground yellow corn 

1236 

— 

. — 

1167 

— 

: — 

Ground soft wheat 

— 

1775 

— 

— 

1367 

• — 

Ground milo (grain sorghum) 

0 

— • 

1682 

>— 

r— ‘ 

1176 

Soybean meal solv. (50% protein) 

144 

105 

200 . 

> '360 

325 

350 

Ground barley 

' 500 


— 

200 

1 — 

200 

Meat and bone meal (50% protein) 

— 

— 


100 

100 

100 

Alfalfa meal, deby. (1?% protein) 

40 

40 

^ 40 

40 

. . 40 

40 , 

DL-Methionine (98%) 


— • • 

— 

1 

1.5 

2 1 

Stabilized animal fat 

— 

— 

— 

' — 

20 


Soybean/corn oil 

— 

— 

——-; — 

— 

- 15- 

- • .-- 

Dicaldum phosphate (18.5%) 

30 

30 

30 

24 

24 

24 

Limestone flour (38% Ca) 

20 

21 

20 

80 

79.5 

80 

Iodized salt 

10 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Vitaminimineral premix 

20 

. 20 

, 20 

20 

20 

20 

Totals (lbs.) 

2000 

2000 

* 2000 

^ 2000 

2000.0 

2000 

Vitamin:Mineral Premix 


'v 





Vit. A (millions of MJ/ton) • j 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

8.0 

9.0 

9.0 

Vit. D3 (millions of ICU/ton) i' 

.8 

- .8 

A 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 • 

Vit. E (thousands of lU/ton) 

5-0<? 

5.0 

5.0 

10.0 

10.0 

- 10.0 

Vit. K (gm/ton) 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Riboflavin (gm/ton) 

3.0 

3.0 

V 3.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

Vit. B12 (mg/ton) 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

" Niacin (gm/ton) 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

drCalcium pantothenate (gm/ton) 

. 2.0 

2.0 

• 2.0 

9.0 

; 6.0 

6.0 

Choline chloride (gm/ton) 

100.0 

— 

100.0 

300.0 

— 

300.0 

Folic acid (gm/tcfn) 

— 

— 

— 

.5 

.5 

.5 

Biotin (mg/ton) 

— 

. . — ■ 

— 

.2 

,2 

.2 

Manganese oxide (56% Mn, gm/ton) 

; no.o 

110.0 

110.0 

110.0 

110.0 

308.0 

Zinc oxide (80% Zn, gm/ton) 

• 70.0 

70.0 

70.0 

70.0 

70.0 

70.0 

Copper sulfate (25% Cu, gm/ton ) 1 

18.0 

18.0 

18.0 

18.0 

18*0 

18.0 

Ground jjrain to make 20 lbs. 

+ ' 

+ 

+ 

/' + 1 

+ 

+ 

Totals (lbs.) 

20.0 

.# • 

20.0 

20.0 

loo 

~20. 0 

20.0. 

'Calculated Analysis 




$ ' 



’ Crude protein (%) 

12.3 

12.1 

12.9 

18.3 

18.0 

18.2 

Lysine (%) . ^ 

.49 

.46 

.52 

.87 

.87 

.87 

Methionine + cystine (%)• ■ 

.43 

.42 

.39 

.62 

* .63 

.62 

„ Metabolizable- energy /kcal/lb) 

1357. 

1330 

1414 

O 1290 

1265 

1276 

' Calorid:protein ratio 

110 

* no 

110 

70 

70 

70 

.Crude fiber (%) 

3.3 

2.8 

3.1 

2.9 

2.7 

3.3 

Calcium' (%) * 

.76 

.80 

.78 

2.4 

A, 2.4 

2.4 

Available phosphorus (%) 

.37 

' .38 

•38 

.57 

.58 

•53 

Vit. A (lU/lb, amoun.t added) 

3000 

3000 

3000 

4000 

4500 

4500 

Vit. D3 (ICU/lb, amount added) 

400 

400 

400 

750 

750 

750 

Total niacin (mg/lb) 

29 

38 

32 

* 37 

45 

41 


with no appreciable gain by the inclusion of larger quantities. There also ap¬ 
pears to be little, if any, advantage in including more than one or two of the 
listed UGF containing ingredients. 
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Pasture ’ . - r <• 

Geese are such excellent grazers that under most situations it is.impractical 
for the small flock owner to raise them in barren yards or pens. When adequate 
forage is available, mature geese need little more than drinking water, grit and 
a calcium supplement, except during the breeding season when a breeding ra- 
tiorV is required for high egg production.and reliable hatchabllity. It must be 
stressed that even adult geese cannot survive.on dry, coarse or mature pasture 
nor on most species of non-grass weeds. When tender grass and/or clover is In 
limitedgupply or totally lacking, geese must be provided the equivalent of .3 to' 
.6 pounds of concentrated feed per bird daily. . . T 

Without seeding a special plot, the majority of homesteads already have 
sufficient’grass for a smallflock of geese. These birds are compatible with other 
livestock and can share pasture with cows, horses, sheep ancl goats. Geese are 
•sometimes kept in fenced yards around homes and used as lawnmowers. Warn¬ 
ing: while goose manure — especially from birds whose diets consist largely of 
grass — is not nearly as pungent as thatbf chickens, geese often find sidewalks 
and patios perfect resting spots, and will leave behind prominent reminders of 
their presence. One way to avoid meSsy walks is to catch the grass as you mow it 
and then feed it to the geese. 

In many situations, an orchard is a good location for a goose pasture. The 
grass helps smother out bothersome yvejeds and provides a protective, attrac¬ 
tive ground cover. In addition; the shade from the'trees promotes succulent , 
growth during hot weatbe/and the birds clean up diseased and inspect infested 
windfall fruits, V« . •*’ . ; , ■ 


These fmbc/ens are enjoying a small creek at one of the poultry re'sejffh farms at Oregon, 
State University, Corvallis, Oregon/ ' v t • 
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Most grasses and closers that produce tender forage and grow well in your 
region will make good permanent pasture for geese. In many localities; a com¬ 
bination of Orchard grass, Brome, Timothy, Perennial Rye and one'or two 
clovers such as New Zealand White, Lodino, White Dutch or Red will yield 
good grazing throughout the spring, summer and early fall months. On tow- 
lying land that is poorly drained, Reed Canary and Meadow Fescue can be 
added to the above mixture. Geese are not particularly fond of alfalfa, but they 
will learn to eat it if other grasses and clovers aremot available. When grazed 
heavily, both clover and alfalfa must beTested periodically and allowed to grow 
back to avoid being killed. For advice on what Varieties of grasses and legumes 
are especially we'll adapted for your soil and climate, check with your agricul¬ 
ture extension agent. ■ • 

To remain palatable and productive during the warm months of summer 
and fall, pasture must be kept short, watered and fertilized. (We scatter the 
manure and bedding frorruthe goose yard back on the pasture.) To Increase 
productivity, we have found it helpful to divide our pasture into a number of 
smaller sections with three-fopt high chicken netting and systematically rotate 
the geese^-from one pen to J another. With this method, the birds clean up one 
section and then are moved to others until lush new growth has reappeared. 

The amfount of pasture needed per goose varies widely, depending on 
. sealson; soil fertility; pasture management, types of grasses and your area's 
climate. Here in western Oregon, we have found that on well cared for turf, 60 
to 100 adult geese can be run per acre of pasture during the spring and early 
summer months, but only about twd-thirds as many from midsummer through 
the fall. If you find yourself short on grass, the productivity of your pasture can 
be significantly increased if bird$“are locked in a yard at night (this' precaution 
/reduces the amount of grass that is trampled and matted down with%ianure), ? 
and by using the already described rotation or strip pasture method. 

^ W' ■ . f 

Growing'Goose Feed at Home 

Besides providing grazing for geese, most- — or all — of the feed needed 
for a flock of a dozen geese can be grown on half an acre of land. Field corn 
yields large ears that are easily harvested by hand and, if well dried, can be 
stored all wiriTer long in airy bins or gunny sacks. As,needed, ears can be 
broken in half and thrown to the geese to shell for themselves. If sown in the 
late sommer or early fall, wheat, rye, barley and rape will supply fall.and early 
; ^spring grazing, and then the following summer and fall when the seeds are 
mature, geese can be turned into the grain p^tch for half an hour or so each 
day to harvest their own meal. Kafir and milo produce large seed heads that can 
be hand-harvested and stored or fed whole. 

- #. Besides grains, there is a whole array of leaf, root and vining crops that will 
add variety and nutrients to your birds'diets. Especially valuable is produce that 
can be stored for winter feeding when vitamin-rich grasses are dormant. Geese 
' enjoy and'benefit from most of the same vegetables you and I relish, so use 
-your imagination when planting for your birds. Some crops l would suggest are 
summer and winter squash, Swiss Chard, kale, spinach, cabbage, potatoes, 
carrots^parsnips, turnips, sugar beets and mangels. 
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Alarge assortment of natural crops are also available for planting in and 
around bodies of water. Some of the favorites of geese include wild celery, wild 
rice and wild millet. The following are nurseries specializing in natural game 
bird crops: Wildlife Nurseries, P.O. Box 2724-F, Oshkosh, Wl 54901; and 
Kester's Wild Game Food Nurseries, Inc., P.O. Box V-a, Omro, Wl 54963: 

Grit and Calcium 

Wild geese visit sandbars at regular intervals where they pick up sand and 
small gravel to give their gizzards/'teeth" for grinding tough seeds and grasses. 
To utilize their feed efficiently, domestic birds also need grinding stones, and if 
grit isn't available naturally, granite grit, coarse sand or small pea-sized gravel 
should be provided free choice at all times in a container separate from their 
feed. - - ■ \ - ; \ 

If your birds have not had a source of grit for a period of time, introduce it 
to them gradually —'approximately one heaping teaspoon per bird every other 
day for the first week — to prevent them from over indulging and becoming, 
quite literally, stoned. (See Hardware Disease and Esophagus Impaction, 
Chapter IT.) Because geese will pick up almost anything in their search for-grit, 
avoid running them in areas where there is junk, such asold nails, broken glass 
and pieces of.metal. One goosekeeper reported that he has removed live 22- 
caliber bullets, marbles and dimes from the gizzards of butchered geese. 

During much of the year, mature geese ingest all the calcium they need 
through the grass and grains they consume. However, when females are ex¬ 
pected to lay more than one small clutch of eggs, they need to have their diets 
supplemented with calcium several weeks prior to and throughout the laying 
season if good shell quality is expected. Prepared laying feeds normally contain 
sufficient calcium, but when using grains or home mixes, a calcium-rich 
product such as oyster shells or crushed dried egg shells should be fed free 
choice. It is possible for laying rations — especially those prepared for chickens 
— to have too much calcium which can result in thick egg shells that are dif¬ 
ficult for goslings to crack and exit. Calcium recommendations for goose 
breeder rations ar£ 2.25 to 2.75 percent, although some breeders feel that 
anything ove_r 2.5 percent is excessive. One hatchery reported a significant im¬ 
provement in the hatchability of their goose eggs after lowering the calcium 
content of the ration from above 3 percent to 2.5 percent. * 

' . . / .v % ' 1 ■ , / . • /• '• :■/; 

F&EPERS 

y To reduce waste and the possibility of contaminated feed, it is best to serve 
geese their meals in clean feeders rather than on the ground. A variety of din¬ 
ing ware can be used: dishpans, buckets, hanging tube feeders or a popular old 
standby/the V-shaped wooden trough. Feeders should be difficult for the birds 
to tip over, bureasy Vor you to dump out for cleaning. When your geese are on’ 
a limited grain or mixed feed diet, provide sufficient feeding space so that all 
birds can get their portion without excessive crowding. For each light to 
mediumweight goose, allow approximately eight to ten lineal inches of trough 



1 



A s'- • • . 

Chopped green feeds corn $ talks, spent bean plants, leafy hay, silage and other plant 
materials are best utilized if fed from a* rack feeder Or manger. 


• . . ’ '• _ ’ • \ 

space, and twelve to fourteen inches for heavyweights. To keep bird$ from 
trampling and soiling cut or chopped green feecf.such as lawn clippings, corn 
stalks and spent bean plants, we use a rack feeder or manger that is located un¬ 
der a roof or tree for shade which slows wilting. 

FINISHING ROASTING GEESE. • 

J. • •. ' \ 

If goslings h*ave been on pasture during much of the growing period and 
fed limited quantities of concentrated feed or grains, a finishing period of 
heavy feeding arid limited exercise will result in a larger carcass and meat that is 
tender and juicy. For three to four weeks prior to butchering, the birds should 
be supplied non-medicated finishing pellets (such as for broiler chickens or. 
turkeys) or grains free choice, and penned in a clean, shady^plot or small 
pasture where tljey have a constant supply of drinking water. . 

Geese fatterythe best in cool weather, and are easier and more pleasant to 
pluck if their pfumage is tmsoHed and in full feather. Young geese are usually 
the least pinny between the ages of nine to eleven weeks, fifteen to seventeen 
weeks, and again at twenty-two to twenty-six weeks, so the finishing period 
should be planned accordingly. Due to their strong social-attachments, geese 
■ will often stop eating for a few days and lose weight r^only one or a few birds 
are removed from a flock or penned separately for the finishing period. ^ 

BREEDING YEARLING GEESE 

Like many facets of poultry breeding and management, the question oi 
whether year-old geese can be expected to produce goslings can't be 
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TABLE 17 FERTILITY AND HATCHABILITY OF JgCCS LAID BY SEVEN 
YEARLING PILGRIM GEESE 



Note: Most breeders report hatchability patterns for eggs produced by yearlings similar to the above, 
with poor hatches early, but.improved results latei/in the season. However, one major U.S. hatchery 
reports that the smaller early season eggs produced by their yearling stock hatch better than the large 
eggs laid early in the year by their aged geese. I "S ' * 


answered with a simple yes or no. Ttye ability of yearlings to reproduce depends 
on breed, strain and the care they receive. Species such as Canada and Egyptian 
seldom breed before their third year, and Dewlap Toulouse often cannot be 
relied upon as breeders idritiPthey are two or three years old. Except for some 
strains that are highly igbred, well-grown yearlings of most other domestic 
varieties reproduce satisfactoi?ffy, if they are managed properly. 

To obtain consistently g6od results with yearlings, they must be supplied 
adequate amounts of feed ("see Table 9fas’goslings andduring their first fall and 
winter so they will be well-developed and in good condition when the 
breeding season rolls around. Birds that are forced to forage most of their food 
as gpslings and brought through the winter in poor flesh seldom breed success¬ 
fully their first^year. To improve egg size^ hatchabrlity and gosling vigor, year¬ 
lings should be fed a ration that is well fortified with vitamins and mineraL^and 
that contains 18 to 20 percent protein, one month prior to and throughout the 
laying season. • „. : 

In several studies on the productivity of yearling geese, it has been found 
that while fertility is fairly consistent throughout the laying season, the hatch- 
ability of eggs produced by a yearling flock typically starts out low but im¬ 
proves as.the season progresses. While Table 17 gives the record of a small flock 
of yearling Pilgrjms, similar results have been obtained in larger groups of year- 
old Embden, Totljouse and Chinese geese. Because, hatchability normally is 
low, some breeders feel it is impractical to incubate the first six to eight eggs 
laid by yearling geese. When year-old geese are allowed to incubate their own 
eggs, I ^figgest that the first clutch be removed, encouraging the goose to lay*a 
second nest-full which should hatch better. 


MANAGING LAYING GEESE 

'It is a common practice for people who keep a small flock of geese to allow 
their birds to lay a nest of eggs and then incubate them naturally. Under such 
conditions, geese need little special care in the spring-other than a shady 
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TABLE 18 TYPICAL EFFECTS OF MANAGEMENT ON EGG PRODUCTION 


Annual Egg Production per Goose 


No grain' or pellets provided 
Given access to pasture 
Exposed to natural day length 

Fed grains 

Given access to pasture 
-Exposed to natural day length 

Fed 18% protein laying pellets 
Given access to pasture 
Artificial lighting schedule ‘ 


White 

Chinese 


Production 

Toulouse 


nesting site, an ample supply of clean nesting material, such as straw or dried 
grass, add protection from predators. However, if you desire the maximum 
number of eggs for hatching or eating purposes, several management practices 
can be used which will triple or quadruple the natural production of each 
goose. ' ' 

Geese are primarily spring layers. If adequately fed'in mild climates, they 
often begin laying the first part of February or earlier, but in cold northern 
areas, production is usually delayed until late February or early March unless 
lights are used. Geese typically lay every other day although some-females will 
ovulate two or more days in succession. Unlike their next of kin, the domestic 
__ducks who nearly always deposit their eggs in the early morning, geese lay 
throughout the day. The length and intensity of the laying season depends a 
great deal on breed, age of the females, management and climate.! Peak 
production is reached during moderately cool weather, and normally slacks off 
soon after the mercury consistently climbs to 80° F (27° C) or higher during the 
daytimes * ' ) 

During the breeding season, geese are extremely sensitive to sudden 
changes in their environment and diet! To prevent low fertility and discon¬ 
tinued egg production, breeding geese must not: 1) have their diet changed; 2) 
be left,without drinking water; 3) have a sudden change in the amount of/ 
daylight they receive; 4Ube exposed to drastic temperature fluctuation; or 5) be 
repeatedly frightened or chased to exhaustion. . T 

Lighting ) 

Day length is a major influence in the natural control of the reproductive 
cycle in birds. Short days and decreasing length of daylight, such as ex¬ 
perienced in the fall and winter months in North America, automatically slow 
down the reproductive organs of both male and female fowl. Conversely, the 
longer days anti increasing day lengths of spring stimulate mald$ to mate and 
females to lay. While geese have yet to come close to the productivity of egg- 
bred ducks, chickens or coturnix quail, they can be induced to lay earlier and 
longer if an appropriate lighting schedule is carefully* followed. 
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TABLE 19 IDENTIFYING PROBLEMS IN THE LAYING FLOCK 


Symptoms 

Common Causes , 

Thin or soft-shelled eggs 

Usually a vitamin [>3 deficiency; also high 
temperatures, abnormal reproductive organs 
or calcium deficiency. 

Under or oversized, odd- - 

shaped eggs 

Temporary malfunction of the reproductive 
organs; yearling geese; ^n some cases, 
abnormal oviducts. 

Blood on shell's exterior 

Ruptured bloodvessel at the iloaca opening 
or an infected vent; frequently occurs when 
young geese^be^ln Jaying. x * 

Geese with back of head 
and neck bare of feathers; 
jn extreme cases, skin is 
raw or scabby 

Too-many ganders, resulting in excessive., 
mating activity; ganders sometimes .have ± 
favorite geese they mate/with repeatedly. 

Geese prematurely stop >S- s 

laying and/or molt 

Sudden change in diet or'lighting schedule; 
birds frequently left without drinking 
water; moving birds to unfamiliar quartefS;- 
birds repeatedly frightened or run to 
exhaustion; an unseasonably hot spell v 

Prolapsed oviduct and 
broken down abdomen 

Poor muscle tor>e due to obesity, high egg 
production, old age or inherited weakness;' 
bird straining to lay oversized egg. 


Geese are sensitive to changes‘in the amount of light they receive. Once 
production commences, it is vital that th£ length of daylight never decreases, of 
the rate oNay and fertility will be severely curtailed. A reduction of only one 
hour per twenty-four hour period for several days can negatively effect heavily 
producing geese. Excessive exposure to light is also undesirable since it can 
result in premature molting or broodiness — sixteen hours of light daily seems 
to be near tne upper limit. 

Few people liave the schedule or discipline to manually turn lights on and 
off on a precise, schedule every day throughout the laying season^nd this 
method is not recommended.' By using an automatic timer ttat turns lights,on 
before daybreak and off after nightfall, geese can be exposed to a constant, 
carefully controlled lighting routine. * . 

During the faN or winter, geese normally commence laying four to five 
weeks after a lighting schedule is started. For the production of hatching eggs, 
it is undesirable to bring geese, into production too fast since a minimum of 
four to six weeks of lighting is usually required.before ganders become sexually 
active. Hatching eggs are seldom desired before the first of February, so it is 
questionable whether it is advisable to commence artificial lighting on 
breedingflocks much before the first of the year. Chinese of some strains will 
lay for an extended season of six to seven months or longer in cool weather, so 
for the production of eating eggs (or for hatching if there is a need) these birds 
can be put on a lighting schedule in early fall. 






. 
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The ligh^ intensity needed to stimulate egg production is relatively low (ap- 
proximately one foot-candle at gropnd level, which equals about one bulb watt 
per four square feet of floorspace when the light bulb is mounted at a height of 
eight feet). One forty- to sixty-watt ihcandesceqt bulb hung six to ; eight feet 
high will provide sufficient lighting for 150 to 250 square feet of floorspace 
when geese are confined to a building. For outside yards, a 100-watt bulb with 
reflector will give adequate illumination for 300 to 400 square feet. 

The amount of light young geese are exposed to needs to be watched to 
prevent premature egg production. If young females are exposed to excessive 
light (more than fourteeh hours per twenty-four hour period) or increasing day 
lengths between the ages of sixteen to thirty weeks, they may lay out of season 
and before their bodies are adequately mature. When exposed to all-night 
security lights, I have seen well-fed Toulouse, Pilgrim and Chinese geese begin 
laying at the age of five to six months. Premature laying before eight to ten 
months of age is undesirable since it can result in stunted growth, strained 
reproductive organs and lowered production in the future. 

We use the following lighting schedule with good success on our breeding 
geese, and I recommend it as a guideline if you desire maximum egg produc¬ 
tion and good fertility. When setting up your own lighting scheme, keep in 
mind that excessive light seems to shorten the breeding season by causing 
premature broodiness and molting. f 


Time Period . . 

1st week of artificial lighting m 
(about the first of January) 


2nd, 3rd and 4th weeks 


5th week and after 


Hours of Light Daily 

Add sufficient light so geese are receiving 
111/2 hours of‘total light (natural + artificial) 
daily. 

Add 20 minutes weekly (in two 10-minute 
jumps) so by. end of 4th week 121/2 total 
hours have been reached. 

Add 15 minutes weekly until 15 to 16 hours 
of total light daily is reached. Maintain at 
this level until geese stop laying. 


Breaking Up Broody Geese 

Geese of most breeds lay a clutch of •five to twelve eggs and then get the 
urge to set on them. Once they become broody, egg production soon stops. 
However, broodiness can often be delayed if eggs arlfe gathered daily and^dum- 
my eggs are not left in the nest. When geese do go broody, they can often be 
stimulated back into production by isolating, them in a well-lit pen or yard 
devoid of nests and dark corners. After five to eight days of isolation, geese will 
normally lose their maternal desires and can be returned to.the flock. 
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CULLING BREEDING STOCK 


Not all goslings that hatch develop into mature' birds that are suitable for 
use as breeders. In nature, predators and harsh living conditions cull out the 
weak and deformed specimens. Under domestication geesfe lead a pampered' 
life and unwqrthy individuals must be weeded out to maintain the vigor and 
productivity of a flock. / 

When choosing potential breeders, only birds displaying robust Health, 
strong Jegs, freedom from deformities and adequate body size shrouId be 
retained. If you are breeding purebred ge^se, proper size, shaped carriage, 
color.and markings should also be considered. (See Chapter S^or specific 
suggestions on selecting breeding stock for each breed.> / 

While geese have been known to ] reproduce twenty/^ears or longer, 
br e eding - s teek- nar m a 11 y s h o u I d be replaced after three /o five years if the 
highest level of productivity is desired. ^ female's best egg- 

produci-ng years are two through four, with one arid/rve^being about equal. 
Production usually drops significantly*after the fifth year Ganders seem to be 
the mosf fertile their second and third years, dropping off about 20 percent 
their fourth yearT— with the first and fifth years being similar. 


Well grown and in good 
feather condition, this 
five-morth-old African 
exhibits he vigor that is 
desired in young breeding 
stock of any breed.® 
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The following deformities 'and weaknesses show’up from time to time in 
geese, and most — if not all — are highly inheritable. I strongly, suggest that 
birds with any of these faults not be used for reproduction purposes. Some 
defects are recessive or masked oyer in the first generatiorr, but then crop up 
with increasing frequency in subsequent generations. / 

Drooping Shoulders — Occasionally geese are seen that walk or stand in a 
hunched position with their shoulders carried unnaturally low — a sure sign of 
low vitality and fertility. / ; 

Abnormal Sex Organs — Females with abnormally distended or broken 
down abdomens often are not'dependable egg producers and^are prone to 
prolapsed Oviducts (see page 137). Adult ganders occasionally lose the ability to 
retract their penis (see page 138) which may cause the sex organ to shrivel-iand 
become useless or drop off. Poor feeds, such as moldy or blighted grains, can 
severely affect the development of a gander's penis and render-him useless as a 
breeder. To insure good fertility, gander's should be vent sexed after each 
breeding season to guarantee that their equipment is in good working order. 

Weak Legs — A diet deficiency is often the cause of this problem (see page 
134), although weak legs can,also be inherited. Genetic leg weakness is usually 
g^pfek^d by birds whose legs give out after walking or running short distances. 


Crooked Toes — This disfigurement is e^sy to identify by one or more toes 
that are bent sharply at an unnatural angle. - 

flipped Wing — The tip of a slipped wing is twisted at the wrist joint, caus¬ 
ing the flight feathers to protrude from'the bird's body rather than folding 
smoothly against the back (see page 140). ; j 

)' •' ■[■/.■ ■ •. . 

Wry Tail Wry tails are the result of a muscle or bone deformity and are 
constantly cocked to one side rather than pointing straight back. 

C rooked and Roach Backs — These conditions are the result of malformed 
spinal columns that either cause the back to be curved from side to side when 
viewed from above, or humped and shortened when viewed from the side. In 
mild cases, these problems may not be noticeable until the bird is caught and a 
hapd is run^over the back. Roach backs are most often seen in Chinese geese, 
while crooked spines are more common in the heavyweight brieeds. 

Kinked and Bowed Necks — Necks with an obvious crook in them are 
usually inherited, but occasionally are the result of an injury or from keeping 
birds in a low box for amextended period of time. Excessively bowed necks are 
uncommon, but occasionally seen in Chinese and African gee^e. 

Crossed Bill — In crossed bills, the upper and/or lower half of the bill is 
twisted to "the side, and the two mandibles are not aligned — sometimes evi¬ 
dent at hatching although it usually does not show up until the bird is older. 

Blindness — A few strains of geese (especially those that are nbred) show a 
high incidence of clouded pupils. While some goslings exhibit this blinding 
fault upon hatching, in other birds it does not develop until later. 
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CATCHING AND HOLDING GEESE 

For your own well-being and that of the goose, care must be used When 
catching and holding these strapping birds. Geese are amazingly strong, and if 
they are not handled properly, you can be soundly pounded with their wings, 
bit with their bill or scratched by their claws, and they can be injured, ip their 
vigorous struggle to free themselves from your grasp. 

When catching, avoid pursuing geese across rough ground or where they 
are likely to collide with feeders or other rigid objects. Rather than having a 
-wild goose chase around a large pen or pasture, it is helpful to walk the birds 
into a small catch pen or V-shaped corner. 

To avoid lame birds due to disjointed or broken legs, geese must not be 
grabbed or held by their legs. Rather, you should grasp them securely — but 
gently — by the neck, just below the head. At this point, the snared bird, 
depending on its mood or personality, will either try to pull away by backing 
up, or, if aggressive or badly frightened, it may turn towards you and attempt to 
flog you with its wing butts. If you've latched onto a backer, slide your free 
hand under the body and secure both legs between your thumb and first 
finger. Lifting the captive from the ground, its weight should be resting on your 
forearm with its head pointed back where it won't be able to peck your eyes or 
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grab your nose or a lip — all of which geese have been known to do! The bird's 
wing's should be pinned firmly betvyeen your body and forearm, t 

Now, if you've tangled with a flogger, there are two courses of action 
available — one, decide you really didn't need to catch the rascal and turn it 
loose; or, two, if you're sure this particular bird must be captured, with youf 
free hand deftly grasp both wings just\above where they connect to the.bird's 
body. Transport the bird with its weight distributed between the wings and 
neck. Most fowl literature warns neyer to carry birds by their wings, but 
realistically, this method is the only practical way to transport some geese 
without sustaining heavy blows from tf\eir pinions. 

Geese that are tame and accustomed to being, handled can often be picked 
up sirtiply by placing a hand on either side of the body. However, no matter 
how friendly the goose, it's always a soiind practice to keep the bird's head 
away from the face and to point the tail en^ away frpm yourself pr any compan¬ 
ions to avoid unnecessarily fertilizing anyohe. \ 

. - - ■ \ \ : 

DEALING WITH AGGRESSIVE GEESE / ' 

It is the exception rathdr than the rule for geese to be aggressive, excluding 
the breeding sea'son when they become protective of their nesting territory 
and goslings. However, individual birds — especially when raised in small 
flocks — can develop belligerent dispositions ahd make pests of themselves by 
biting or beating anyone that approaches too closely or enters their enclosures. 
This problem is often — but not always — the result of geese being teased and 
harassed , and can us ually be avoided bv vvorking quietly’among the birds and 
never making threatening advances towards them. It also seems jthat overly^ 
tamed geese sometimes lose all respect for humans and attempt to dominate 
them. s • 

Rehabilitating a quarrelsome goose requires an understanding of their 
nature and sometimes, a heap of patience. People often aggravate the problem 
either by striking at pursuing birds or beating a hasty retreat. The first action 
challenges the goose to.fightjiarder^while running away builds the bird's con¬ 
fidence in its ability to chase intruders out of its domain. In working around 
birds of most sizes, including chickens, geese, swans and emus, I have found 
that when a bird makes threatening advances, the best strategy is to stand still 
or quietly go about one's business, being careful not to make sudden moves, or 
and this is important — not to turn one's back to.the aggressor and appear to 
be retreating. A sudden motion can be interpreted by birds as a threat while a 
turned back is taken as an indication of fear, giving the feathered creature con¬ 
fidence to carry out an attack from the rear flanks. 

While some people find the stop-and-wait advice hard to follow, this, 
method — with few exceptions — has worked for me over the'past twenty 
years. Lacking a stimulus to fight, aggressive birds usually' lose interest quickly 
and go on their way. Occasionally geese are found that seem to be can¬ 
tankerous to the core and refuse to relent. If you should run Into such a 
character, you'll have to decide who's going to rule the roost — you or the 
goose. . 
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Flying geese can be grounded by clipping the ten primary flight feathers of one wing. 


KEEPING FLYING GEESE GROUNDED 

To keep flying geese from gliding over fences/it is often necessary to clip 
one wing of each bird. This operation is performed by cutting the primary flight 
feathers of one wing using a tin shears or heavy-duty scissors. The secondary 
wing feathers should be left intact to provide protection from rain arid cold 
temperatures. The two outermost flight feathers can be left uncut so the bird 
does not appear lopsided. Waterfowl molt their wing feathers and replace 
them once a year. To keep geese grounded, their wings must be trimmed an¬ 
n ually, altbough domestic-bceeds-sueh as production Toulouse, American Buffs 
and Pilgrims often lose most of their desire or ability .to fly after they're a year 
old. . _v v - • • 'fig • 


The time-honored adage of "what's good for the goose is good^for the 
gander" may very well be true, but there are a lot of goosekeepers, especially 
newcomers;who have a tough time recognizing which is the goose anchwhich - 
the gander. Unlike ducks and chickens, geese of most varieties lack obvious 
characteristics — such as distinctive voices, feathering or color — that readily 
distinguish the hes from the shes. To breed geese successfully, however, one 
must be able to identify the gender of each bird so that the correct ratio of 
males to females can be maintained in the breeding flock. Occasionally people 
tell me that they've had a mating of geese for two, three or more year^without 
the birds ever reproducing. Invariably, after taking a look at the gaggle, the lack 
of success is apparent — all the birds are the same sex. * t 

To my knowledge,, the following methods are the most trustworthy 
procedures for sexing geese of all ages. 

VENT SEXING V 

The only "sure way to sex geese of all ages and breeds is by examining the 
cloaca. Despite the fact that this procedure is fairly simple to learn and ex¬ 
tremely useful, it is surprising how few people have taken the time to learn the 
technique. 

While it is easier to vent sex waterfowl than land fowl, this procedure still 
requires practice, a basic understanding of the bird's physiology, and care to 
avoid permanent injury to the bird. If possible, I recommend that you have a 
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knowledgeable waterfowl breeder show you how to vent sex geese before try¬ 
ing it yourself. At its best, a yyritten account on sexing is a poor substitute fpr a 
firsthand demonstration^by ar^ experienced sexer. 

EVen though geese of all ages can be vent sexed, 1 suggest that the begin¬ 
ner practice on goslings wi.thin two or three days after they hatch. While gos¬ 
lings of this age are tender and must be handled carefully,they are easily held 
and theijf $ex. organs are readily exposed and sufficiently prominent to be iden¬ 
tified wifh relative ease: Due to the position of their vents, the European breeds 
normally &re easier to sex than Chinese and Africans. As birds mature,, the 
sphincter muscles which surround the vent strengthen, making it more difficult 
to invert the cloaca and unsheathe the sex organs. 

When vent sexing geese, there are four important points you should 
always keep ip mind: , 

• The abdomen region of newly hatched goslings is extremely delicate and 

clumsy fingers can kill or permanently injure the bird. / 

• When sexing live waterfowl of any age, one must never attempt to reveal 
the sex organs by squeezing or pinching the sides of the vent; but rather, 

. V ! to avoid injuring the bird, the cloaca is rolled open by applying pressure 
firmly, but gently, down-and out on each side and behind the vent, 

~ • A bird has not been sexed until the cloaca has been fully exposed.. Peo¬ 
ple sometimes assume that a bird is a female if they can't see a* penis after 
applying a little pressure to_the.sid.es. of the vent; In actuality, a bird can¬ 
not positively be identified as a goose until the cloaca has been inverted 
sufficiently to expose the female genital eminence. _:_j_- 

• While the-sex organs of goslings are not as difficult to spot as those of 
ducklings, for accuracy it is essential th§t these birds are sexed under 
'good lighting. 


After studying the accompanying illustrations, with practice you should be 
l able to sex geese of all ages if tRe following steps are careflFlIy^perfornTedr 
l There are several methods for holding goslings ahd-a4t4t-geese fo r spying. 
While I'll describe only the procedures I find most comfortable and speedy,' 
you should feel free to experiment”. If you're left-handed; the instructions for 
which finger or hand to use should,be reversed. 

T—Hold the bird upside down with its head pointed back towards 
yourself. If the goofe .is large, its neck can be held between your 
legs,, or if you're seated, the bird can be held under the left arm 
and }ts tail bent over your left leg. 

2—Using the middle fingers of your right-hand, bend the tail to a 
position where it is almost touching the bird's back. 

Step 3—Push the fuzz or feathers surrounding the vent out of the way so 
you have an unobstructed view of the cloaca. 


Step 


Step 



























A convenient method for 

ssrsiaiQMMssjs^ for 

sexirig is to tumfB^dtrd^ 
up-side-down and hold its 
neck between your legs. 


After bending the tail 
down and pushing'aside 
the feathers surrounding 
-ghe vent/" position your 
.< thumbs on the sides and: 
an index finger jSh^th'd" 
ba ck of th e*'v$n t, apppying^ 
p re ss ure do wn an d du t to. 
invert the cloaca. \j : r 


VT his is the penis of a virile , 
Wn at ure'' gander. T h*e 
' organs of sterife males are 
[oftgn withered, dark- 
colored or atrophed. 
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• Step 4—folding yoi^r thgmbs close together, placje one on each side of 
the vent and-firmly''—? but gently-—apply pressure down and out.. 
• - . ; / (In adult birds/ p^iof to; Step 4, it is often helpful if the sphincter 

r r j_ mp'scles^re-j:el!axed--l>y']hsertipg' a vaseline coated finger one-half. 

Inch into the^ybnt/ moving it in a circular rrfbtion hajf a dozen 
> • ... T turns.). ■•■■ ■, ” . ■ // k ' ^ ’ . 

- Step 5—With the index finger of your right.hand, apply pressure.down 
and out o‘n the backside of the vent.-This^action should invert the 


: -vv : 


cloaca and expose the sex organs. 


/ it's a gander, a corkscrew-shaped penis will pop up near the center of the ^ 

when the vent is inverted. In young males the penis is small and. often - v 
hi; * 7 "pa ie-co I ore d, w h i I e i n sexually active ganders the organ can bqhwoinches or 
A * "^mor tt e in length and deeper-colored. - 


■'t-' . 

Wi: 


jf it's a goose, no penis will be present when the cloaca is fully inverted. ;;; 
However, a‘female genital eminence that resembles an undeveloped penis 
should be visible near the lower edge of the vent opening. This small, usually „ 
gray (yellowish in White Chinese) protuberance is more readily, seeo in geese 
than in ducks, and should not beacon!used with the larger and lighterbolored - 
penis of the male. - ^ v J • - 

./, If you have difficulty — the* problem most commonly encountered'wheh 
sexing waterfowl is getting the cloaca inverted sufficiently:^If ypu ^ve thfs tJif- 
ficulty- check to make $ure that " v. -■ ' ^ ^ ~ 

• Ycfu have the bird's Tail befit baek4s?mahe iljp tatlpBs. 




pu are applying pressure -down ; ^n^b:6 o 0jfcti^i 
r thumbs and the right ind^ex^fr 


both^f 

befit. tjOFsex, so if yo u hale 


h'r' 


Some.individual birds’natun 

trbuble, try a.different-goose -of el^.,a age: Don't.give up if 

you; get discouraged off your initiaha$te^pts« Spe^and accutaiby in Vent sexing 
will improve withBecame* the genial eminence of female geese is 
easily seen, experienttpEgoose sexers c§n, pcpebt nearly TOO percent accuracy. 

Hexing by^cGlor ^ y " 


. r Jfi^rims are the only breed^that earn positively be sexed by color both as„ 

. go^dgs and^as adults. Newly hatched Pilgrim males have silver/gray down and 
lighFcoloted bills and feet, while females have darker gray coats, biljs and feet. 
At maturity, ganders are white, often yvitKsome gray iri the wings, on the rump 
and in the thigh co®T%^hiJe geese ace gray"with some*white on the head and 
neck. ..' ■; • ; ngy V. . , ' . . , r *•;; „ . •* - / - - 


































for approximately(h.e first month after hatching, most Embden gosling^ can* b.esexed by 
'the. color of their dowm In this pair of fnur-da'vrolds, the darker, female^ on (he left, the 
lighter male on the'right ' ^ *- \ ' . - • 


v Em.bd en (and appar enily W hite Sebast op 61 a nd T u f t e d |oma n)%o 5 1 in g s i n 
thh downy vstage^can also be sexed by down' color (jnales:having:lighted gray 
markirvgs.tKan female's) until dilution genes fade.their plumagerWhHe many so- 
called Embdens sold ^by commercial hatcheries are actually, crossbreeds*and 
canncrt~aIvvSyVbe~sexed*by this"meThod*I have yefTo see gosling^.fronrf authen¬ 
tic Embdens that muld not be sexed with accuracy by down color. ; - V 


XING BY CARRIAGE AND BODY SIZE 


Generally within each breed, ganders are 1 largbr, have longer and thicker 
4 necks, bolder beads, less developed , abdpmens and -carry their bead^ and 
shoulders higher than the more refined geese. In a mature floe Containing 
birds of the same breed and strain, experienced goose keepers can usually dis¬ 
tinguish the gender of individual birds>by the above secondaryTsex 
- characteristics. However, flocks made Up. of several ages, breeds Driven dif¬ 
ferent strains of the same.breed can haye such a wide variety of traits that.The 
.above characteristics cannot always be depended upon for accurate sexing? 
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Health and Physidp Pro 


Should trouble arise and you are unable to diagnose the rhalady, promptly 
seek advice (rom^an experienced ^vy^terfowl..breeder, veterinarian or .animal 
diagnostic laboratory. Procrastination in the treatment of an ailing bird may 
prove fatal and can result in an epidemic. When using medications^' Bevstire to 
give the correct dosage for the-entire length of _ti ma reCommertded — even if 
the birds appear to be cured earlier. Premature termination of, treatment often 
results in a relapse. * > . 

i: Sick or- injured geese should be penned in a dry, clean enclosure; and 

provided a balanced diet and clean drinking watefT However, to prevent them 
from becoming frantic and refusing food, they should not -- as a rule — be 
isolated from their mate. Dead birds should'always be removed as.quickly as 
possible to.avoid the possibility of attracting predators and, in the case $f com¬ 
municable diseases, to curb the likelihood of infecting healthy birds. Burn car¬ 
casses in an incinerator or bury them deep enough that they mil not be"dug uji 
by scavengers, leaving deceased birds laying around ortossingTJJhenryover the 
fence into th^ bushes is an open invitation for trouble. ’ 
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_ HEALTH AND PHYSICAL PROBLEMS 

L DISORDERS^ND PARASlfES ^ ^ 


' : Of the loUpwing ailments, those marked with* an asterisk are the most 
Vtooimonly 'sel^^iso^^ flocks, the majority, of which can. be . v 

• diagnosed and treated at Home, > _ : ; 

-- “Aspergillosis 1 .V - ' ° v 

• - - Causes — CommQtTi^p^Qwn a s bro oder pneumonia, this disease js v tHe e 

result'of Aspergillosis,fumiga^s^noidieing inhalecflnto the lurjgs when gos- 
lings are hatched in cop>aminated incubators or from being brooded on moldy 
, : bidding pr fed moldy feed. ' ^ .. 

Symptoms;— Aspergillosis is normally a disease of young goslings and in- * 
tj^-^digated by^ gasping 6rlabored breathing, poor appetite, genetaLweakqess and 
jLt' ^^casTonafly is Accompanied by stick^eyes. The irings of affected birds often 
contain,small yellowish nodules about the size of a BB shot. Goslings are the, 
most susceptible the first few days after hatching. * 


/iv-^'^P^^^^ Thereis no4knpwn;cu/M^^^i^^jt'from:spreadmgy-m«^ 
fectedjxrds should be destroyed, the brooding._area andequipmem dis- _ 
. 0 i nfected^and the feed and bedding checkeddor, muslV odor orvi sibles ign sot- 
’ mold. ■ ^ ^ ' 

Vrevenpoff — Hatchreggs only in thoroughly disinfected in^batdrs and 
■ T use mold-free bedding and feed. In some situations, particularl^\irKwarfn*, 
humid climates, it may be necessary To fumigate the eggs and hatching com j 
- partment of the incubator shortly prior to the hatch date {see" Futglgatiohi 
Chapter 7)H - 


botulism 


Causes —— This deadly food poisoning, colloquially known as limberneck, is 
caused by a toxin produced by Clostridium botu limrm bacteria which is com¬ 
monly found in soil, spoiled food and decaying animal and pla’nt matter. 
Botulism^stfikes most frequently when the weather has been dry and water 
levels in ponds and lakes drop, leaving decaying plants and'animals exposed; 
where the geese find and eat them. Maggots that feed on decaying carcasses 
often carry-the botulism toxin. Geese r can also contract this toxicant from 
spoiled feed or canned food from the pantry, 7 ° 


Symptoms — A. few hours after eating poisoned food, birds^may lose con¬ 
trol of their leg, winjg,and neck muscles. In some cases, body feathers loosen 
and are easily extracted. Geese that are swimming when paralysis of the neck 
■develops often drown before they are able to climb out on land. Dying birds 
may slip into a coma several hours before expiring. Botulism normajty kills in 
three to twenty-four hours, although to mild cases birdsTnay recover in several 
days. <- - 
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Treatment — All tseese that efe suspected of/having eaten poisoned^ood 
shotri4_ b g c onfined to a clear^ shady yard or building^-and immediately 
•.p'rbyi'ded fresh drinking water with a laxative — either one pint of mofalsis or 
one pound of epsom salt^per five'gaiipns water — added to it fOr four hours. 
Birds that cannot drink on their own should.be treated individually. The addi¬ 
tion of one part potassium to 3,000 parts drinking water or individual doses of 
,on£ teaspiDomcastor ©U=rh4ve'ateo4yeen recommended as treatments. On birds 
that' are particularly valuable,, it is helpful to flush out the contents of-the 
.esophagus withjjvarm ft vyater by, using a funnel and rubber.tube which is in¬ 
serted into the mouth A and down the esophagus several inches. Every effort 
“mtist be made todocate thejsource of the poisoning so that further problems 
can be avoided. A vaccine has been developed) hut it is rather expensive and 
often difficult to obtain on short notice. 


■ Prevention — Bury or burn carcasses of dead animals and clean up rotting 
^ vegetation. Do not let your geese feed in stagnant bodies of waterjduring dry 
periods nor give the birds s poi Ied cahned goods or feed - - ~ 


- Broken Bones '' " . « ' 

The bones of birds haye.a-wonderful a bilTtyto mend themselves. Howeyer, 
tc^pfevenTa^bc^e from being permanently disfigured or crippled, it is often 
helpful to set and immobilize a wing or leg that is fractured. % ' ' 

Setting .— Broken bones should be treated promptly, preferably within* 
twenty-four hours after the accidenCA bone is set by gently pulling apart, and 
if necessary, slightly twisting the two halves until they mesh properly. v 

Splints — To heal properly, broken bones should be held in Alignment with 
•splints...(popsicle or tong©e-*5fTcks work satisfactorily in many cases). A rigid, 
support should be positioned on either side and as far above arid below the 
fracture as possible, and-;held securely m place with strong^tape; The patient v 
should be frequently checked to insure that the brace is staying \in place and 
that blood cifcuTatfcm "irnot BeingTestriFtecf/BtSIims can normally^be removed^' 
in fourteen to twenty-eight days. ^ ^ * * , \, 


Cannibalism ° r ~ 

Cause's — f ew vibes of birds are more "disgusting than wb^th^y^eat one 
another's feathers and\flesh. However, this pr^^^^f^^^ailylh geese — is 
usually brought on by jmproper mana^^^^PoTsurvivaI, goslings hatch with 
a strong instinct to nibbleon^y^tf^undthem^ When brooded artifitlally in" 
confinement withoufj^^u&or chopped green feed, young goslings satisfy* 
their instincts by pulling on eaHr other's wings,, tails and down of the back. If 
allowed to;go unchecked,-some individuals will be.partiaLly^enuded, blood 
vy.il I be dravyh and holes may,bp eaten in the flesh: Cannibahsrff.is intensified by 
high broodIng'tern peratu res, eXcessivedight, overcrowding, a diet low in fiber, 
insufficient quantities ofjbod and pelleted feeds. * 
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I > \ ^fng|b& ^Goslings show wet, bare and bloody areas; typically on the 
Wings, tail and back. 1 '" -- - ^ : * .. . r ^ 


, " Treatment .— Af'The first IndTcation of feather eating, check brooder 

xim per_atune,, r ed u m tp=t:;t ; hfei5hy 'of. light fusing colored bulbs — • especially 
iiueV-:.- often helps/;-and. provide bifed5 witdvufffaeiit space, a balanced diet, 
adeqyate cfuantlties: af feed and render gr%n; foods such. as grass" dovdr, 
oande Km * h^rti arfd ka*e If greens are not available TnokI %y .can 

,u;ua ■ r* be substituted, A rti-pk.fc lotions.a“.d salves are'availaole and sometimes 
art hrmf 1 It used r r vn :* •* - - 


Correct' hrpoding temperafufending' colored 
i-vficieht frporspace; A balanced diet ; t he. daily fOedtr^of ••.greens or ro 
puiting goslings on pasture as soon as.lfe,aiifolepdlm||f^i!iminate 
some and sometimes serious problem? C •• 


llllll White eating, geese will occasionally get teed caiught in. the back of theif 
throats, which can block their breathing. Normally,-after a vigorous shaking of 
the head, the passageway is cleared and bi ea t hIngJtelurp$i.to normal, However, 
sometrrh.es a birdhs unable to clear its throat and will suffocate If nofTirontp11v 
aided:• When a goose orSypusly needs your^ssIstance/pMli its head forward yn- 
jii It is in a stiriigM line vfPr= the neck;, pry open the biiil, and push your linger, a 
rplece pf kl-inch rubberjtubing or the eraser end of a new pencil down the 
hhrcK throat until, the. obstruction i*dislodged. ' * T 


Cocci dios is 


■T Causes — Geese are often considered i’mjflftune t 
brooded on -litter in damp, filthy, quarters, gosHngsj^ 
irons, This Major poultry disease .is tausj^*W^!6ccidi 
These microscopic organisg^^C^fod destroy cells if 
digest$: v e tf aeu _ a-ire -jr u mero us k n own soe cjes , _ ti uTomy a few i nfee t s ee s e .. 
.^M#riTe.,gene rally pTresent In moderate numbers wherever birds .ate raised,, 
and.they .can survive I it soil for more than a year, However-; this disease seldom 
eauses’^problems in geese unless/it is invited by poor sanitation. The egglike 
oocyst produced by Coccidia can be transported from one location to another 
by various means such as on the’shoes or clothing of people, in the droppings 
of wild birds and by purchasing infected fowl. .r. ■ 


sen ous 


"Symptoms — In general, symptoms include reduced appetite, ruffled 
feathers, heads drawn close to the body, and sometimes diarrhia and bbody 
droppings; In chronic cases, birds May groW slowly and never attain'f.ufl^e or 

production or waste away.and finally die. Injevefe outbreaks, large r*CTmTper5 of 
goslings may die within a^week or less. Because'internal symptomsjjf^p^nd on 
the species of Coccidia, it isvecdhimended that birds be taken. toil diagnostic 
;teb to confirm coccidiosis outbreaks.. ‘ . f 3r " 
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Treatipfeat ~ Normally, sulfa medications and coccid^^^ 

■ for Ghic^ei^and turkeys will afso be effective for geTese. These preparation's can; 
be added’to feed or drinking water^^^^re-Msually available fr°6m feedstbref 
and poultry supply dealers. However, tfte Recommended dosages for chickens 
and turkeys should be reduced by approximately one-third to one-half for 
geese si nce-waterfowl consume greater quantities of feed, and water and over¬ 
doses of these drugs can be deadly. '*? ' 

Prevention — To thrive, Coccidia need filthy bedding that is damp and suf- 
ficiently Warm. The best prevention therefore, is dry, clean bedding that is 
turned or chahged frequently to promote dryness; or better yet, wire floors in 
the brooding area, or. at least uncler and around the watering containers. 


Cuts and Wounds v 

Compared to mpst-other animals, the normal body temperature of our 
feathered friends is feverishly .high (104° to 109° F or 40° to 43° C), which 
provides extra protection against most infections, When geese are kept in 
reasonably sanitary surroundings, superficial scratches and abrasions normally L. 
heal without treatment. However, when a goose sustains an open wound or is 
badly mauled by a predator, clinical care is needed. After catching, but prior to 
working on an injured patient, always wash your hands thoroughly with hot, 
soapy water. 


Treating Open Wtounds — Deep or jagged cuts should usually have the 
feathers trimmed away from the edges always hold a clean pi^ce oTgauze or 
Jintless cloth over the wound while trimming feathers to prevent bits of web- 
t>ing from - adhering to and contammatingtffe "exposed f I esTTrWa s h th evvp u n"d ” 
with warm water to which a-mild soap has.been added, and then thoroughly 
rinse with clear, warm water. Small pieces of shredded, loose skin tKat will not 
heal can be trimmed awaylTo speed healirig?and to prevent infection and the 
development of maggots, I like; to apply a medicated ointment such as" 
Klitroforazon e oti ce~daily orevery other.day. If operTcuts are not properly at- 
tended, especially during warm weather, infections and maggots can be 
problematic. . 7 * v . • •* ; * ' 


Seeing Up Gapmg Wounds — Stitches are sometimes required when large 
patches;of skin have been torn loose*or deep lacerations sustained. While 
suture needles and silk thread are preferred, a sterilized sewing needle and 
white thre^d-lMork satisfactorily for surface suturing. Each suture or stitch 7 
should be weH-anchoi^rin the skin, but not over Ve inch deep. Sutures should ; 
be spaced approximately 3 /a inch apart and drawn tight enough to bring the 
two edges of th^fbsp H lesh together without much puckering. If non-absorbing _ 
thread is us.ed&tlffeiftches shoujd t>e snipped and pulled out with a tweezers in 
four to five days. Xs aa exfra precaution it is pften advisable to treat birds .with 
sedous or nuiltiple wounds With oral ^injectable antibiotics, such as penicillin 
jqr-a^rdmbination of penicillin and streptomycin. (Streptomycin can be toxic to 
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can survive in soil and decay in gi^rcasses for severaTmonths or longer. It can 
be spread by wild birds,.rodents and scavengers, or from gpese p'^cing at in¬ 
fected dead birds. Although cholera can occur any time of year, it thrives best 
in a damp, • CQcfl-ienviro^ . 

Symptoms — In waterfowl; choler^ often gives little or*no warning, with 
apparently healthy birds dying suddeiily, Chronic^cases may be (signaled by 
listlessness, lameness, swollen joints, diarrhea, breathing difficulties and in¬ 
creased^ water consurppfcteiy --- ) , ’’ j * 

Watirfowl which dft&pf an acute attack typically,show little — if any — sigiV 
of the disease upbfr p6st*mort*em^4rf‘®ti^^%l^Js^ei^cases, the liver il 
often streaked wi$i light-colored areasand spbtf^di^tfeminute hemorrhage^ 
and gray spots^of dead tissue. It is* fairly commgn for there to; 1 “be tiny red 
hemorrhages on the intestines, gizzard and heart that are visible to the naked 
eye': Also, the spleen may be enlarged. . ' 1 . 

v A/. .■//• j : . V. y / • ].... ; ' v v \y : • 

Treatment — Current recommended treatment is one oHK.e following sul¬ 
fa drugs: Sujfaquinoxaline sodium at the rate of .04 percent in v driving 
or .1 percent in feed for two o.r three days; Sulfamethazine at .4 percent i 
for three to five days q>r Sulfamethazine sodium, 12.5 percent solution aUtl 
ml per gallon of drinking water; or Sulfamerazine sodium at .5 percent in 
for five to seven days. Sulfa drugs must be used with caution,- particularly wit 
"breeding stock; as they can be toxic. High levels of antibiotics such as tetracy¬ 
cline—ire sometimes used in the feed or injected under the skin.-For the small 
flock owner., the most practical means of treatment is usually to purchase easy¬ 
-to-use prepared medications for use im the drinking water, sijch as Salsbury 
Sulquin. : - • * v . . . .... 

*%2^ZPr$bentitjn~r- -Sound sanitation pracuces -are thebest prevention for fovyl 
cholera. Water containers should be "placed over wire-covered platfo/rfis; 
waterers frequently cleaned and occasionally disinfected with sodium 
hypochlorite (common; bleach) or; #in approved livestock sanijtizer. Eliminate 
. .stagnant mudholes in*the goose yard and bum or de eply bury; all c arcas ses of 
d^ad birds andlmimals. InTlocaiities/where there is a history of cholera,.pasture 
rotation and vaccination using^.commercially available bacterins according to 
the manufacturer's recommendations tnay be necessary. 

../* Frostbite 

-f-.-Cause r- Prolonged -exposure of the feet ahd.knpbs of geesg td extreme' 
—coldcanresult;in freezing of tissues. f 

Symptoms —-Birds have their feet frozen to the ground or jice; gefcse Ijmp\ 
when forced to W:al)<; febt -show swelling and redness, and feel hot to the : 
touch; and later,- tissue that has been frozen sloughs off due to! gangrene. The 
dark-knobs of Brown .Chinese ;and African geese that have been frostbit will 
develop patches of. orange/ Frostbite ,pften is not detected ilintil lameness; 
gangrenedrdiscoloratio.n c occurs. ’ . . 





















Symptoms — In the case of hardware disease, birdsspwlyJose weight, stdp 
eatfng and sit arounc^yyjth, eyes partially closed, app\|jjrentlyMh severe pain.' 
Wbeo^hpost mortem Is perto^jgd T the hardware is oft£n found^lodged in the 
esophagus or gizzard. Frequently^ the foreign'objedt Ml I penetrate the wall,* 
Causing peritonitis. With an esophagus impaction,/a lump, caused by an 
obstruction, is often visible in/the lower-neck. ■'/. \ •• ' . c 

. I ■ ' , - \ _// ' \ \ • \. 

Treatments- |Rbgi;ejs^Qg'pr.aGticaI r.emeay,r6fiiardwane'disease. Whep an 
esophagus impaction is the problem, the wad of material cab often be kneaded 
loose by gently messaging the com pact i o n f r o m jh e outside. If relief cannot be 
achieved by external methods,, the blockage may have to be removed surgicaf- 

k : ' 

To prepare for this operation, the feathers directly ovdr the impaction 
should be pluckedy a few at a time, until an area approximately Vh inches in 
diameter is exposed,. After washing your bands with soap and hot water, swab 
the plucked patdh with rubbing alcohol/gently tighten the skin by stretching it 
between the thumb a.nd index finger^and r make a shallow, inehVlobg Incision 
through the skin with a sterilized (boiled for three minutes) knife — 1 suggest 
using an exacto knife w\th a neW blade. A second incision is made\tfirough the 
wall of the esophagus, a \J ^ . \ - ■ 

' Using your finger or\a stylized, blunt ifefprnent, remove t^e troubl^ 
some material from the esophagus and then rKjsey^h clean, warm\water. Us¬ 
ing a fine needle and gut ^twe^material (gufmu^be used so that\it will dis¬ 
solve), draw the incised edges of the esophagus together with three or four 
single stitches that are tied off separately. The outer dut.can be sown id, a similar 
manner, except vthat siJkihread should be used* When, finished, swab^eunci*- 
sion with alcohol, forcejeed I seyeral capsules of codliver oil and provide drink¬ 
ing water — but no/feed — for\ twenty-four hours. Thereafter, supply small 
quantities of greens /and pellets several times daily until the stitches are 
reproved. The c|uter futures can be taCen out after about a week. . * 

Prevention ’H Never leave nails, wire or string where birds can reach them, 
and do no t f orce geese to live on dry , fibrou s grass Mhfnrtnmt nl y-;> ty- 

one misplaced nail to cause the death of a valuable bird. Whenever hardvagp^is^ 
being used in an area to which birds have access, ever^ effort should be made 
to retrieve dropped nails and bits of wire or string. : 

AI so i t see m s a d visa b I e not to place large quantities of grit in troughs yvith 
feed, or, if geese have been without grit for s^pie time, give only the equivalent 
of onefteaspoonful per bird every other day for a week before giving grit free 
choice. J have seen situations where it appeared tffat geese that had been 
deprived of grit ate such large quantities of sand or pea-size'gravel once it was 
available, that their gizzard became impacted and the birds starved to death 
because feed t ould not pass through to the lower intestines. ' 


♦Leg Problems ‘ a 

/<* . . • 

Causes r- Probably most leg problems ar 
the result of dietary* deficiencies (especially 


deformities seeri in/geese are 
hflacin), a calcium:phosphorus 







i7«crvLin ainu rni^LAL rKWDLtfvi:>. 


I imbalance (common when high calcium taVing rations are fed to immature 
Vbirds); injuries sustained when geese arec&%bbaad/ Qr held by their legs, or 
\vyhen birds are-run over rough ground or obst^l^luch as feed troughs. Also 
^important, but nqrmaJly less common, are inherit^Heg^weaknesses, ' - 

J Symptoms — Leg -problems associated with dietary deficiencies, 

I calciu m :phbsphords imbalance or inherited weaknesses are usually signaled by 
! legs-thaltrembl^hen the gbose : stands still, give out after thebird walks or 
, ' runs a relatively short distance, are bowed, or are twisted out at the hock joint/ 
. (Also see Spraddled Legs late* in this chapter.) Injuries are accompanied by 
Jirpping, dislocated joints or broken bones. \ / ‘ j » ' j j 

r ] Treatment r- There is no effective treatment for genetic leg weakness or 
deformities. If otherwise healthy, birds with injured legs will normally recover if 
•kept qu et and provided easy access to food and Water. A pond is an excellent 
place fc r a goose with a seriousJeg^ injury to recover. 

When a deficient diet is" ttee cause and prompt action is taken, a 
/vitamin/mineral supplemen.trin Jthearinking water.or mixed with the feed (per 
^rhanufa:turer's recommebdajtj^nb or the feeding of two to three cups'of 
brevyer's dried yeast per ten pouR^of feed will often correct the problem. If 
yhu have been feeding immature birds a,high calcium laying ./ration, im¬ 
mediately switch to a fe’ed that contains a maximum of one pefeent calcium 
ana a phosphorus:calcium ratio of 1:1 to 1:1.5. (S&e Pfiosphorus:Calcium Ratio, 

; Appendix- A.) J '.'--.J: : V J: 


1 j i Preven|^>|^r Select breeding birds that have displayed strong limbs from 
hatchidg^S^atiirity. Don't catch or^carry geese of any age by their legs or run 
them-abross rough ground or over equipment such asiwater apd feed troughs.^ 
Feed goslings a diet that is fortified with niacin,Vitamins D and'A, and that has' 
the proper phosphorus to calcium ratio, in the range of 1:1 to 1:1.5 (P:Ca). 

,Jfnupg..bkdsitLOuld.nat-beied layingj-aliorissincethesefeeds-have-too m uch 
calcium and an improper phosphorus Jo calcium ratio which Can cause serious 
problems. 


| Malnutrition ‘ i 

yzMCauses '■— Malnutrition can be the consequence of eitlier an incomplete 
diet or an insufficient quantity-of feed. It occurs,most frequently when geese 
are raised in buildings or grassless yards and fed nothing but grains or inade¬ 
quate chipken rations. . ■ 

: V : &' V ; ; .' ;• .' : ■ ' ' // : ■ - ‘ 

$y/nptpms ^— In goslings, malnutrition is signaled by stunted growth, wide" 
variation in\ body size in flocks containing birds of the same age and breed, 
retarded feather development, weak and/or deformed legs, emaciated birds 
with little resistance to disease or parasites, and birds that act starved at feeding 
time. Adult geese thatgre undernourished produce poorly, often have rough¬ 
looking feathers, may be thin and are susceptible to disease and parasites. 
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n Treatment — Provide an ample quantity of food e that supplies a balanced 
diet. (See Nutrition, Chapters 8 and 9.f . • •> 

Prevention — Geese of any a'ge can- starve on a diet of .coarse, dry or 
^ mature grasses arid weeds. Often, people have heardThat geese 0 areoytstandP 
l ing grazers, and therefore expect these birds to.be able to live on anything that 
looks like a plant. The only time geese canlhrive Without being fed grain-lased 
rations/is when they have access, 0 throughout most of the day, to succulent and 
/. fast-grbwing grasses. Do not try to save money by starving your birds or using a 
cheap Teed that does not furnish a complete diet. If you feed whple or cracked 
grains in place of a balanced pelleted jration, iYiake»sure.the birds have access to 
grit/and a plentiful supply of tender young grass and/or a protein, vitamin/and 
mineral concentrate. " -* :• ' 

;/•' * . .;//• 

/ Maggots “ ' 7 o : ^ ' 

Causes & Symptoms -— When open wounds are left untreated, especially 
during warm weather, flies cafc ^ e attracted which lay eggs on the edges of the 
_sore. In a short time, the eggfnafch into maggots that proceed to fee^l on the 


> maggots that proceed to feep on the 
dead tissue of the injury. One o*f the more common places for waterfowl to har¬ 
bor maggots is in* the area of the vent. Ganders with phallus prostration or 
geese that develop infections around the vendor h.ave^prolapsed oviducts are 
prime targets. Few^ights are more repelling thanTindfng a bird wil/h an open 
• sore that is crawj,i.ngwvith maggots.Jn spite of their gruesome appearance,, these 
grubs 'dpjiefplo clear* Wourids, but they must be removed before/healing can 
;'piace. >y v ‘ ' A ’• • - ■' ' 

\ / " • ' ' • j .. .. / 

Treatment — Hold the patient over.^hole that has been dug outside of the 
poultry yard and pour sTsmall, amount of'tJroentine, or kerosene into the 
wound. Repeat as often as necessary to kill a^Tthe^m^ggpts, and then cover the 
hole and larva With dirt. To remove the purgative and cleanse the wound, wash 
the infected area with warm water to which a mild'-srSIp has been added, and 
then rinse thoroughly with clear, warm water: Apply a medicated ointment 
such -as-Nitrofurazorie, repeating daily until complete healing has tak'en place. 

Prevention — BTpds with phallu.| prostration, prolapsed oviducts or open 
.wounds should be caVed for promptly or destroyed. . <*» 

* Niacin Deficiency 

■. v. y r ■" - v _ 

Cause — Goslings are rhaintained on a diet, sych as chick starter, that is 
deficient in niacin. \ ; V V* 1 


Symptoms — Birds develop weak or bowed legs, and often show stunted 
growth and enlarged hock's. Rickets, sometimes c 6 nfused with niacin 
deficiency symptoms,Is caused by a vitamin D 3 deficiency or a calcium and/or 
phosphorus deficiency or imbalance. •• 
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- Treatment — Goslings exhibiting mild symptoms of'a niacin .deficiency can 
''ofteo.be cured by the immediate addition of a niacin supplement (see Niacirf*' 
Requirements, Chapter 3) to their feed or drinking water. 4n severe cases, gos¬ 
lings may become so crippled that they are worthless "and must be d^s^yed. 


Prevention -*;■ When allowed to .graze on tender young, grass, g6slin v gs 
seldom ar<^ bothered by,this malady. However, all goslings; especially those^ 
brooded fri confinement, should be fed a niacin.-rich diet., * 


*Omphalitjs ^ ’ ‘ , 

Causes — When eggs are hatched artificially, the navel of newly hatched 
b.i,rds are sometimes infected by a large variety of bacteria due to poor egg and 
incubator sanitation. Excessive humidity compounds the problem by slowing 
^down the normal healing process of the navel and providing an ideal habitat 
.for the bacteria. ^ 

■Symptoms — Trouble is signaled by navels that are large, scabby and in¬ 
flamed, and abdomens that are abnormally distended and mushy feeling. If not •: 
handled,and observed closely, goslings with omphalitis can appear fairly nor¬ 
mal up until a .short time ‘before expiring': Infected birds in advanced stages 
usually hudcjle close to the fteat source and move about reluctantly. Mortality, 
which may be light or heavy, invariably takes place between the second^ and ‘ 
vsixth days after hatching. \ 

Treatment — At this tirn#, prevention is th£ only effectiveTherapy. 

3 > ‘ • * i ’- * . 

- Prevention — Omphalitis is rare when sound management Is practiced. An 
■'adequate number of clean nests that are generously furnished with nesting 
material is where prevention begins. Soiled hatching eggs should be washed 
with clean, lukewarm water to which an appropriate sanitizer, sucbas Germex, 
has been added. Finally,, the incubator and hatcher must bekept clean and 
should be disinfected after each hatch. Where continuous hatching in the same 
machine is practiced, fumigation of the incubator is normally required to con¬ 
trol'omphalitis, particularly in warm, humid’climates. Waterfowl eggs should be 3 * ' 
candled -at seven to ten days and again ^TJ^hree^y^eks to prey.eht ,/, blowoutS''' : ' 
which spew forth nriillions of virulent bacteria. 

Oviduct, Eversiod oj.the * 


Causes — Thte ailment seems to be the result of geese straining to lay 
oversized eggs or from ovjducj .muscles being weakened^ due to premature or 
prolonged egg production or obesity Inheritance m ay b e a f a ct6r si nce some 
straif^ of birds are more susceptible. Unfortunately, this-disorder seems to oc¬ 
cur most frequently among the bes^ layers. -T' 

Symptoms — A goose with this problem is easily identified by her droopy 
appearance and the expelled oviduct protruding from her vent. . 
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Treatment — Availing goose can be saved only if. she is discovered soon 
after, the oviduct is dislodged and prompt action - is‘ taken. Even then, her 
chances of recovery are marginal. ' v C . 

Before working orr thqbird, have a helper Role) the patient while you wash 
you.t^iands with hot, soapy water be sure to clean und^er your fingernailsf To 
- oviduct thdroughly with clean, wartj) water, then'gehtfy push’ 

the organ Jpack into place^Confine the goose in a clWn ’pe^i rifcxt- to her mate 
for several days. To give the mpscles a chance to heal, the bird shotild be feel 
only small quantities of feed,'/Such as greens and whole gr^jns, that will dis¬ 
courage laying. ^ * 

fieese that are not valuable enough for treatment or whose oviduct is' 1 
dried, swollen or injured beyond repair, should be kfljed immediately and dis-" 
posed of or dressed for rpeat. Left unattended they will si|ffer a slow, painful 
death and the othar birds mjj begin pecking,at the dislodged organ. 

. * , ' ' • / • • * - . . ; e 

Prevention — Do not 'push .young geese into laying Before'tfyey are eight to 
twelve months old, and make sure females are in good flesh, but not overly fat, 
at the beginning and throughout the laying season. To keep the oviducts* of 
high-producing females healthy and lubricated, some breeders suggest mixing 
cod liver oil (one to two teaspoons per bird) With .the feed'once a week. 


^Phallus Prostration G 

'Causes — Un^er, natural conditions, wild ganders normally pair off with a 
single goose when two or three years old and are sexually active for only a short 
- - period each Spring. Under” dbrhesticatioh, males^ofren _ bTeed"as-year-H ngs-and- 
are mated* with two to six geese and areexpected to breed over an extended 
season. A gander will occasionallyj^se: the ability tojg^ract hisTpenis, seemingly 
^ caused ,by unnaturally long and a ct iv efm a tin g y sea^^s r p r possibly a genetic 
V weakness. . "'v • " 


Symptoms — The penis, a'-^-inch long (or longer) organ, protrudes from 
~~^the bird's vent. Frequently, a gandeT with this disorder will be seen repeatedly 
shaking h]s t|if iromji^^^rde as he attempts to retract the decommissioned 
organ, ^ ^ ^ / J " ?, • 

■*•**•■ .—■— i '■ At . . \ 

• '"> Treatment — Under most circumstances, a gander with this disability 

should be killed since it is questionable i i birds with this weakness should be 
used for Breeding purposes. If the bird is valuable and his problem is discoverd 
before the penis has become infected or dried out/there is a possibility of 
recovery. The organ should be washed with clean, warm water and then dis¬ 
infected and treated with a medicated ointment such as terramycin for mastitis. 
You can try pushing it back into place, but in my experience — often as not — it 
will pop back out in a sho»rt time. Apply th^ ointment daily until he is fully 
recovered, which may require several weeks or longer. Isolating the bird where 
* he has clean, sanitary swimming water seems to facilitate healing. 








Prevention —The b£st safeguard is to have an extr.a^gander so that if one 
develops this prostratiqri, you'll have a backup male for breeding purposes. It's 
also a good idea towent sex all breeding ganders after each breeding season to 
■* rnakevsuije their penises are still in good Working-order^ • • 

.*PoisomrigJrom Medication ^ . .V : %' •••;, . " o. • 

y Cause — Young geese are frequently poisoned when fed medicated 
< chicken : <o\ turkey feeds. In my experience in working with owners of small 
flocks, medication poisoning is the third leading cau^of-mortality in, young 
waterfowl! behind Ipsses td^Jro^ning and predators.AThe problem secerns to 
stem from the fact that in proportion to their body weigm^g^ese eat and drink •: 
' more feed and water than land fowl, getting an overdose of medication. If in¬ 
gested in the correct dosages, these drugs apparently do-not’affect geese, 
young or old, any. differently than chickens or turkeys, v / 

If... ; : v ,.*'■* 1 * •. ‘ 

^ s Symptoms -T hirds(usually goslings that are brooded indoors where they 
* do not havdl a ready supply of forage to dilute the medicationfjose their ap¬ 
petites, become weak, may have stunted growth, show signs of neck paralysis 
or cjie suddenly. • ; - 

Treatment — At the first, sign ohany of the above symptoms, switch to a 
. non-medicated ration. If medicated feeds must be used,dilute the potency of 
the drug content by providing an abundant supply of succulent greens and 


mixing rolled, cracked or small, whole grains with the feed. 

Prevention » Unless youynave no other choice,do not use medicated ra : 
' tidns, particularly if the birdvare not able to forage some of their own nourish¬ 
ment. (See Nutrition, Chapter 8 for suggestions of what to feed if you can't 
purchase non-medicated chick or waterfowf smarter 'rations in your area.) . 

, Poisoning from Plants and Other Substances \ 


Causes — Besides spoiled food (botulism) $nd*certain medications, various 
other organic and inorganic substances can be poisonous to poultry if ingested 
in sufficient Quantities. Some common materials that are known to be toxic to 
geese include commercial fertilizers; salt; lead (from birds picking up lead 
pellets 6r*nibbling on leaded p^int); herbicides; pesticides; baits for rats, slugs 
^nd snails; plus .the seeds of common vetch^cottonseed meal and leaves of 
tobacco and rhubarb. Other plants that are suspected of causing illness or 
death in geese include foxglove, potato vines, potatoes that have turned green 
during the growing season due to exposure to sunlight, and eggplant leaves. 


Symptoms — Diagnostic signs vary depending on the poison and the quan¬ 
tity ingested. Jn general, commorv^ymptoms at low or non-fatal levels include 
retarded growth, droopy appearance and unsteadiness. At high levels, birds 
maWgo into convulsions, fling their heads from side to side (apparently at- 

















tempting to regarg,i^|fe the contents of tbeir ^sophagqs) or die suddenly. Due 
oX0 the free gossypol content of untreated cottonseed Wal, excessive feeding 
.(more tft^n 10^15 percent of the ration) of ihilgfotein supplement can result 
in su^ress.ed growth, reduced' egg production and discolored egg yolks and 


Prevention -“ Whenever..using poisonous baits of any kind,'locate them 
out of the reach of livestock.- If commercial fertilizer is applied, do not spill or 
store,it where gee^e can get to it, and always make certain that the granules are 
dissolved completely by rain or irrigation before birds are'permitted on fer¬ 
tilized pasture. BiJilaings ^^^doipment .with peeling lead base paint must be 
"cleaned up or made macefeible to gejse. Birds should not be allowed to eaj 
sprayed or pdisohous pjants, sa1t, or icy slush resulting from snowy driveways or 
^sidewafks, b^ifi|r salted in winter.. Common vetch seed and cojtpnseed meal 
shptildf»dt 6ifeincludedfji a^tioindor geese at more thah 10 to 15 percent. For 
tyeedinfe geese, |he usefpf cdttorp meal*is highly 0 questionably ’ 

- ’SlippeRfWi^g ^..'^'4 *r -‘'“ * -J. 

- t ^ V . * 

- Causes'% A dietary deficiency, extremely fast growth or a genetic defect 
can all probably cause slipped wings; Some breeders-feel this weakness restrict- 
.>.Jy^ln.he-rit_ed^Jrf<5vfey^r^l find tHjs conclusion difficult to accept since on various 
"dccaslons I've observed a gaggle of goslings show a high incidence of 
•deformed wings, while other groups,from the same breeding flock cind of the, 
same age, but under different management, displayed not a single,bird with 
slipped wings . 0 ' - n: . • 

. ; _•> ■ ■ if , w' . 

Symptoms — The tip of one.or both yyings, folds on the |outside of the pin¬ 
ion, rather than resting smoothly against, the bird-s sides; As the flight feathers 
of goslingsbegin to emerge from the wtiijg/ifeis common for ^he tip of the wings 
to projectHlightly away from the^body. However, if the Wing is normal, the 
flight feathers will soon fold under fhe ondaries. Deformdd wings can usual¬ 
ly be identified by an obvious gap4hat develops between the primary and 
secondary feathers when “the-wing ^bpened. I - “ 

Treatment — When promptly attended/ before the bones of the wing 
harden into position, it is sometimes possible to repair slipped wings otgollings 
by manually folding tJVe feathered limb in the correct position and binding’it 
-^shut: Because the wing will become"stiff from nonuse, the bandage should be. 
sreirfoved^afterpen to fourteen days, and if need be, retaped after Half a day of 
-exercise. On mature birds that cannot be rehabilitated, the visual grotesque¬ 
ness of ptajecting wings can be reduced by clipping the flight feathers- 

;,rf Prevention The occurrence of Slipped vying can, be reduced ? by using 
only normally winged breeding stock, and byjTvaking sure goslingsponsjjftf e a 
balanced diet. Birds with this defornrfity are firte for meatpj tfie production of 
•■eating eggs. - ' . v -i.•' 
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*Spraddled Lfcgs - ^ ^ 

Causes, ^- Spraddled-legs can usually be traced to smooth bottomsj.a,. 
incubator trays, shipping boxes^>r brooding floors where goslings have poor 
footing, but can also be the re^iiJ^Jof %birth defect. 0 

• J » - - :■ ..... 

Symptoms Goslings arecrippledI that slide out 

from under.them as they attempt to walk;In.acute cases, the legs may pfotrude 
at right,angles from the body and be totally useless. - 7 - 

Treatment — Birds; with severe cases of spraddied'ie^ should be put out of 
their misery. Mild cases can often be rehabilitated by placing the goslings on a 
‘rough surface that'gives good footing, such as wood excelsior pads used in 
chick shippings boxes, coarse burlap or hardwarecfothwire. Tying’ashort ; £^fe; 
of yarn between the patient'slegsfor several days is also helpful in 
When hobbles are used, it is essential that they are hot tied so tightly thatbloofe 
circulation is restricted; . . . 0 - . ’ 


■rS’kf' 


ventiSh rr Slick surfaces on wh ichf^osli ngs'walk most^e edwec^p^fn^. 
rough material s'ucb as wfre hardware efotb of burlap for the first week after the 
^^iatc L : - . • , ' - * ^ ' 





Spraddled legs “ - Hobbled legs* 


Staphylococcosis ■ * 

Causes — The organism,; Staphylococcus aureus, that causes staph 
infections can be founcf in most flock? of poultry, but doe! not seem to be a 
serious threat unless geese are in a run-dovyn condition physically due to poor 
nutrition, parasites, injuries br from being kept in grossly unsanitary quarters. 

r ' » V . / ' '• •' ’ " 
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Symptoms — In the ■rn.iid-.'ferJTT;'\bird s sftl>w lameness, an unsteady gait, 
stand or sit by themselves, mbvje about reluctantly, Jose weight and, if not, 
treated promptly,.eventually die. In severe cases, the above symptoms can be • 
accompanied by hot, swollen joints, diarrhea and sucjden de|ttpPost mortem 

^lxfrtiS'^general!y show congested an®swollen livers„ spleens and kidneys.' a 

■ ■ ' . a ■' . V ' 

'V - ■>. . - . .. ' 

Tc^atmenp— Little is known about treating staph in geese, but the use of 

gallimycin, terrarnyfcin.and novobiocin have been suggested. 

Prevention — When geese are kept in sanitary conditions «nd adequately 
fed, staph is seldom encountered. During rainy leather, the goose yard should 
not be allowed to deteriorate into filthy, mud-covered cesspools. Birds should 
not be allowed to walk on sharp objectsThat may puncture their feet, thus; in- ' 
viting this infection. • •' - ^r. 


/ Causes — Idtheir natural habitat, geese consume foods high in vitamin A, 
pahtothenic at|d and Jbiotin, and have access to clean bathing w&terv^nder 
domestication, waterfowl are often raised on diets~defteient in vitamins and are 
supplied water in sh a I IdW'cO n ta i n e r s which do not permit the birds to rinse 
their eyes. The result is that geese raised ih confinement are susceptible tp 
ophthalmia, a low-grade infection in the eyes which is commonly referred to as 
sticky eye. , - ^ = • 

^ ‘ • . o- * ^ . - 

Symptoms — A yellowish discharge mats down the feathers around the eye 
• and. may cause the eyelids to stick shut. Sticky eye is most-prevalent among 
goslings that are raised iricfoors or in filthy conditions outside. 


^ilzgatment — As soon as sticky eye is detected, geese .should be given a 
vitamin supplement, fed fresh greens — if possible — and treated with a 
medicated eye ointment or drops such as Terramycin Eye Drops or Terramycin 
Ophthalmic .Ointment. Providing jpiean drinking water (to which one drop of • 
Clorox per gallon has been\addeo) in vesselsThrat are sufficiently deep for the 
bitd^lo submerge their head'S'^OQ^ tablets or terramycin cap- 

-sules may speed recovery. If sticky eye is not cured promptly, the infection can 
linger for the duration of the'bird's life and may eventually cause blindness. 

. ;> . . ; - ■ ; 

Prevention — If goslings are raised in confinement and not feda ratidn for¬ 
mulated specifically for waterfowl, fortify their diets with ‘a < vitamin* premia 
(such as Vitapol, Headstart or Vitamins & Electrolites Soluble) or other sub¬ 
stances (such as brewer's dried yeast) that are high in vitamin A, biotin and pan¬ 
tothenic acid. Disinfect water fountains weekly with sanitizers such as Germex 
or Clorox; when feasible", supply waterm containers that are sufficiently deep * 
T for birds to rinse their eyes. Goslings on pasture seldom have eye probjems. 
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J Streptococcosis . 

Causes & Symptoms —The strep infectiqn*found in geese is caused by the 
bacteria StreptQCocCus^aUinarum ihcl can bfiiintr oduced in^ p flocks-bv carrier 
rbirds. This disease is uncommon' inxgeese and is 

pro b a b l^|vp ccas i on a II y mistaken for -fowl cholera due to sim|Jar symptoms; in¬ 
cluding the sudden>death of jDirds that .appear to'be in good health shortly 
befpre expiring.-The majorbrganssuch the liver and lungs 7 show Congestion 
and enlargement. Streptococcus mpst^be isolated in the laboratory for positive 
identification. - %„ C. 7 ' k 


Treatment^:Prevention rr- .Treatment is difficult since bTrds Gotten die 
- before infection is/suspectedf Antibiotics that are.useful against gram-positive 
organisms have been suggested^a prevention, and .a^artteatrnent for infected 
fowl when used at t tbe highest recommended Jev,el. Acquiring healthy stoclf 
that has been raised .in a clean environment ankprovidin^sariitary living condi¬ 
tions seMrh to be the; best prevention./^ [ ^4 '** - 


External Parasltes : -&/ - . tr- ; 

* . - a ‘ ' "• 

- Causes ^ When w’aterfowr^Sfe raised in c ean surroundings, lice.and mites 

seldom multiply on these birds in large^^erg^i numbers to be troublesome, 
^specially when bathing water is ayailable^jbwever, goslings that are hatched 
<5 or brooded by land fowl such^s ch icken"oT ; oirkey hens, or adult geese thai are- 
kept in filthy surroundings^can haTbor harmful infestations 6.f external 
parasites. /" ‘ ^ 

In general', [fee*are small, flat,^yellowish tan insec^rhat nbrmallylffie their 
entire life on the host bird. There are a large pumb^ of species,but 4he most* 
common ones found on^geese include the Wirfg louse, head and neck louse 
and body louse. Mites are blood suckers for the most part. Some^species; such 
' as the feather mite and depluming mite", stay 1 on the birds most of the time, : 
.-•while the red mite normally is on th&birds qnly while feeding. *&/ 

. Symptoms — The first indication of externaj parasites can be i! birds that 
^repeatedly scratch their head and neck with their feet. If you look closely under 
-.a good light, body and head and neck lice usually can be seen with the naked 
eye by parting the feathers of the head, necli and around the vent and oil 
gland. By holding an open w i ngmvtp^H gh t u reg^^upbr^^^- 
r prbse'rU.i^.;are-visible asbarktines 1?8 to 3/16 inches Ion g \n the^bbrnne 
of. the "secondary apd primary flight feathers. Mites are often, overlooked 
becausppf their tiny size,plus they often are on the victim at nighttime only. In 
cases of severe infestMipps, mites sometimes are visible swarming over the sur¬ 
face of feathers of oh^the skin when feathers are parted and exposed to 
sunlight. After handling ah infested bird, the miniature ticklike mites may also 
be seen and felt on yopr hands and ajms.•_ . ; ^ f 

Lousy geese may have retarded growth. Ipse weight, Jay poorly and be "on 
edge" from the chewing and scratching of the lice. Mites cause slow, gfowth, 
anemia, weight loss, deserted ; pests ,and even .death. * 
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Treatment — Use olive oil, pulverized dried tobacco leaves or a corn me 
cial preparation such as Sevin, Malathjan or Mange & Lice Control. To be effec¬ 
tive, these "products need to be worked jnto the-feathers of the heacj^ neck, 
wings; upper tail, backend vent. When you are dusting or spraying with an in-- 
secticlde, be extremely{carrefuI not to contaminate water or feed with the 
poison. In cjjse of heavy mite infestations, buildings, nests and roosting areas 


should be cleaned, disinfected "with an approvedismfectaht and then sprayed 
as Mange Q &'Li ce Gontrol. , " 


... . 

- Prevention -^;-:Pre\yid^,san.itaky' living conditions. Wben^pd^sible, supply 
bathing-wa*er> especially d uring warm-weather when external, parasites are at 
* 1 **^ »»£) r st,.or tfeat^bjrds befdre li^e or mites are present in suf|ceient nu _ L 
larmfui. furkey^and chicken hens us^d a*fosteT motb^H^h'buld ; 

^ ——a?&fnaJ"Chdrbjp gTR y 


0 bi treated for fice-ancf mites;Jbefore # t{il 

’ f Internal Parasites 

« Otises — Healthy waterfowl consume such copious volumes of water that 
worms sgem to be flushed, put of their digestive systems" .faster than the 
, parasites can reproduce Wctims are normally a problem only'whe.n geese have. 

access to stagnant water^andJc,rowded pondKjr small streams"or,when forced 
^ # to survive;in a filthy environment, • /.. • ' * ‘ ’'. h 

variety of ^ofm?occur in poultry. / * - - \ 



•SPECIES 

*‘y : 

" COLOR . 

DESCRIPTION - 

HABITAT ' ‘ 

Large round 

& yellowish white 1 to 3 inches lone 

-small intesfme . 

worm 


J? “ ; •; v , V* * / • . . \ * 

• - 

Cecal worm 

/ yellowish white Vi. inch long 

blind ends of ceca 

Capillary worm 

whitish 

extremely fine, 

esophagus, upper 



hairUke;- up to 

intestine, or ceca 


3 -y . 

.* 

several inches long 


Gizzajd worm 

reddish 

.• JS 

1/2 to 1 inch long 

„ • * ' 

under the gizzard 

V 


• • 

lining # 0 

GSpeworm 

reddish 

Vi to 3 A inches, long; 

trachea 

. 


appears Y-shaped , 




whemshorter male* 

• - s ’ „ r : t . 

4 


> ' 

attaches itself to 


: A . 


large female 


Tapeworm 

whitish o 

very, short to 6 

small intestine >. 



inches or more; flat, 




segmented 

. ■ <; / . ■ ' 


Symptoms — An infestation of worms causes retarded growth, lowered 
feed conversion and reduced egg production. (In the case of gapeworms, birds 



heal'th-a'nq physical proble 




. .. •' often can be seen aaci opting to clear their windpipe;by shaking v 

v; thejrhead vigorously anrfTdJ^feirig.) In severe cases, the above symptoms are 
^^^gcompanied by weight la^^fe^lcness^diarrhea, and, if not treated promptly, 
eventually 'death. Upon post mortem examination, most species of Worms can 
-be fofc^in their appr'o^iate habitat, if they'are present in significant numbers. ~~ 

Treatment — Poultry worm medications that are added to the drinking- 
water are readily .available and easy to use. Some wo.rmers are prepared! for 
brily one species of parasite, while others have a combination of ingredients 
and are effective' against v ,.a number of worm species. Check with your fee<| or 
poultry supply deaj^efbr brands that are available and then follow the instrjuc-r 
;/ tions carefully. In the case of a continuing worm problem, a carefully planped^ 
^"wc^t¥iing schedule as outlined by the manufacturer will need to be emplqyed 
• to eradicate/fke parasites. De-worming geese that are laying can negatively ef : 
feet egg-/pfoduction and hatchability. Some people have suggested 
dratoma^eous @arth or a pinch pr two of chewing tobacco pushed down each 
•r"* bird's ^ulfe^s alternative remedies. 


f Prevention -—Provide fresh drinking water and sanitary living quarters, 
fvpst worms cannot survive in a dry, clean environment, so keep bedding dry, 
' Well-stirred and deep enough to-absorb the droppings. Watering vessels should 
always be placed .on wire or slat covered platforms. In localities where \|/orms 
yaref major problem, birds should, be routinely wormed according to the 

/manufacturer's recommendations. - . | 

T ■* ' . 0 I 

. ' - : - . ^ ' ■{ 

' PRECAUTIONS WHEN USING bRUGS AND PESTICIDES 

When* used^-accoCding to the instructions and in conjunction with good 
-^management practices, the occasional use of drugs and pesticides can he^seful 
thjriaintaining the health and productivity of poultry flocks. However^ Over 

!- ^ -U „ ^ O - _ ^1 I .UU U 


or misused, these aids can be detrimeHtafand pose health hazards to: bofti 
animals and humans. Always fojlow directions carefully and use- only the 
dosagd? that are recommended for the specific problem at hand. Don't fa| into 
tlge trap of. thinking that if one dose is good, then a double,dose must be better. 
To keep from poisoning you and yoyr family or customers with potentially 
dangerous drugs,.be sure to follow recommended withdrawal periods W-hen 
treaiing/rieat or egg producing birds^A-nd last but not least, store all drugs and 
pesticides in their original containers in a dry, clean location out of .the reach of 
children and animals. 


/UUORUM-TYPHOID BLOOD TESTING ‘ 

PullOrum and Fowl Typhoid are two types of highly contagious Salmonella 
infections that can be passed from breeding stock to their offspring through 
hatching eggs or by ihfected birds coming in contact with healthy birds. Since 
these diseases are easily transported from one locality to another, sorjie staitei 
— and most countries — require that all adult poultry crossing their"borders} 
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^either for breeding stock or for exhibiting in a show, must be blood tested for 
pullorum-typhgid jnd certified clean pripr to th@r Entrance. In the> case of 
transporting or shippTng. day-old poultry, the parent stock must'-be certified 
clean. 4 - q .. 

For the small flock owner^blood testing is not usually required (although 
it's not a bad idea and is relatively inexpensive in states that cooperate witfi the 
National Poultry.lmp.rovement Plan) except if birds are to be exhibited or sold 
- in states requiring a healtbpermit. If you acquire yaur^tock from breeders who 
do nof annually blood test their birds, there is some risk osf an outbreak occur¬ 
ring. . ' . w 

For waterfowl and chickens, the pullorum-typhoid test is normally per¬ 
formed b^extracting a small amount of blood from under the bird's wing and 
^ m'ixingjj with a drop pf antigen on a light table. If the test results are negative 
(incficating that the bird is not a carrier), the blood and antigen remaip 
blended, while positive results (signifying that the bird may be an infected 
* carrier) are signaled by pronounced coagulation or curdling shortly after the 
blood and antigen are combined. To be validated, blood tests must be per¬ 
formed by a licensed technician. For more information, contact the veterinary 
office of your state or province Department^ Agriculture. t 

' , • o . ' ■ 

POST MORTEM EXAMINATION 

Most of us who raise poultry have experienced the disappointment of 
finding an expired bird that was in good flesh and showed no outward signs of 
disease or attack from a predator. When this situation occurs, there are three 
basic options of what to do: 1)'dispose of the carcass and never know what 
caused the bird's demise, 2) take the fowl to a diagnostic laboratory or 
veterinarian for diagnosis, or 3) perform a post mortem yourself and see if the 
problem can^^, located^:^ - t , , - , •- 

^The first of the three choices is probably the most common but definitely 
the least desirable. The second is most desirable but least common and 
sometimes impractical,'except when a serious or contagious disease is 
.suspected. While most lay persons cannot expect to approach the proficiency 
' of trained diagnostic specialists, the third alternative can be useful in identify¬ 
ing many problems, thus averting further mortality or lowered production due 
to treatable ailments. 

- ;• V\ . - ^ „ ° 

Equipment Needed 

The average household contains the few tools needed to perform a basic 
post mortem examination. A small, sharp knife (which aftePtoards should not be 
used on human food) is needed for cutting open th x e bird. A pair of scissors is 
useful for .incising the trachea (windpipe), esophagus, intestines and ceca. A 
magnifying glass is helpful in searching for internal parasites such as hard-to- 
see’capillary and eecafworms. The work bench should beVovered with news¬ 
papers and located in a well-lit area. CAUTION: After a po^t mortem, ail tools 
must be sterilized and the work.area disinfected to guard against spreading in¬ 
fections and disease to humans and livestock. 



trachea 


esophagus 



gall bladdei 
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Procedure for a Basic Post Mortem v 

When Examining waterfovylv~l »bav^ adapted jlje following procedure, 
although the sequence of the examinatio^Varies accotdihrg to the wcumr- 
Stances. If an esophagus or gizzard impaction is suspected, these organs are in¬ 
jected first, while if worms are a prime candidate, then the intestines are ex¬ 
amined, %c. 

, 1. Cut and spread open the bird from one corner of jhe mouth to the vent. 

2. Scan the body cavity and organs for hemorrhages and tumors. 

3. In mature females, examine the body cavity and oviduct for abnormalities 
such as internally laid eggs, blocked oviduct or obesity. 

4. Examine the liver for discoloration, tiny light spots, light streaks, dark 
hemorrhagic areas, hardness or yellow coating of waxy substance. 

5. Cut open the gizzard and check for hard mass of string or other material, 
eroded inner lining or serious damage. Peel off the horny inner lining and 
look for uncharacteristic bumps which may indicate gizzard worms. 

6. Open the esophagtis and 4 look for blockage or injury. 

7. Examine the main organs (liver, heart, spleen, lungs, kidneys andfovaries) 
for obvious deformities and discoloration. 

8. Slit 6pen the small and large intestines and ceca, checking for worms, 
blood, inflamed linings, hemorrhages.and yellow cheesy nodules. 

9. Split the trachea'lengthwise and inspect for blockage, gapeworms, blood, 

excess mucous and cheesy material. \. 

10. When finished with the examination, clean up and dispose of the carcass 
and all debris, disinfect the to‘ols and thoroughly wash your hands and arms 
with soap and warm water. 



CHAPTER 12 

Butchering 

•gvv'. ■ ®. - > - : v : ; 

'0 The raising and preparation of homegrown fpods is a whotesome activity. 
"While the actual slaughtering'of animals is an ^unpleasant task, foMhose of us 
'who are not v ^get a r ian^b utch^r^p g^our ovyo m e a t h el p s remind us that a life 
has been sat^^j w^nPver ^^pafe^e^of animal flesh. 

BecausQ^pRrrmeat5; a r te highly susteebtible to contamination and spoilage, 
cleanliness throughout the butchering process is essential. All cutting utensils 
\that will be used should be sharpened ahead of time since dull axes, knives and 
tele avers waste time and are unsafe. 

WHEN TO BUTCHER 

The most time-consuming chore in butchering waterfowl is the removal of 
their feathers. To make plucking as simple as possible, geese must be 
slaughtered when they are in full feather. The day before butchering I like to 
catch several of the birds, parting the plumage with my fingers at two or three 
• locations both on the back and breast to check for pin feathers. If a goose is 
dressed when’ (Covered with pin feathers, a picking job that normally should 
take no more than ten to twenty minutes can drag on much longer. 

Depending oribreed, strain and management, goslings normally are in full 
feather briefly sometime between the ages of nine to twelve weeks. Shortly 
’after acquiring their first set of feathers, young geese g<&jnto a heavy molt, 
replacing their juvenile garb with adult plumage, If goslings are not dressed 
before this molt commences, it's best to delay butchering for six to ten weeks 
when they should be in full feather once again, or the birds can be skinned 
rather than plucked. Geese are not considered to be in prime flesh while they, 
are molting. 
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PREKILLING PREPARATIONS, 

Geese should be taken off feed four to six hours prior to killing or the night 
before, if they are going to be dressed early the following morning^ so their 
esophagus and intestines will be empty when drawn. To avoid excessive shrink^ 
age, drinking water should be left in front of the birds until an hour or so 
before they are slaughtered. d 

KILLING * * ' ‘ - \ ' . 

There are several ways of~ dispatching geese. The simplest and most" ‘ 
impersonal method is the ax and chopping block. To hold the bird's head 
securely in place,.it is helpful to have a device such as two large nails driven into 
the block to form a V. The necks of geese are thick and tough, so a sharp cut¬ 
ting edge on the ax is a must. As soon as the he^djs removed,^he bird should 
be hung by its legs to promote thorough bleeding and to prevent it from 
becoming bruised or soiled from thrashing about on the ground. Since large 
geese can be difficult to restrain, before killing them it is helpful to securely tie 
their legs together. Then place them headfirst into a turkey-size metal killing 
cone or a burlap bag. If a bag is used, tie the top of it shut and pull the bird's 
head and neck through a hole that has been cut out of one bottom corner. 
After the ax has fallen, the bird can be hung in the cone or bag for bleeding. 

A second method for killing.is to suspend the live goose head down with 
leg shackles (which can be made from heavy gauge, smooth wire) or in a killing 
cbne <5Giack as 5 described above. Firmly grasping the bill with one hand, stun 
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V \ 

the bird by hitting it sharply at the base of the skull with a\tout stick. Then us¬ 
ing a sharp knife, cut the throat on one or both sides about ! one incFfbelow and 
parallel to the jawbone, severing the jugular vein'and carotid artery. The cut 
must be made sufficiently deep to allow free bleeding. The head'should remain 
intact, providing a convenient handle if the bird is scalded. \ 

Tc^avoid discolored meat in the dressed product, it rsMtal t\at ; 
loroughly before they are processed further. - 



geese are 


* • ' • - \ 

The sooner a goose is picked after it is bled, the easier the feathers can be 
extracted. Some literature claims that most of a day is required to.plupk a 
„ge>ose. However, if after some experience, it takes you nTbre than a half hbur 
per bird, then there's a mighty good chance that you are butchering at the 

wrong time or that your technique could be improved. V 

' . \ 

' .' • ^ ■’ ; _ * ' ,'i 

Dry picking 

* It has been said that-the best quality feathers for filler material and jf.he most. ' 
attractive carcasses are obtained when geese are dry*packed. However, there is 
little — ifany — difference in, the quality between'wdfaod dry picked feathers, 
if the former are handled properly. Most people, including myself,-find dry 
picking unbearably slow* One secret for success is to extract feathers in the 
s^me direction they grow. Pulling feathers against the gram invariably results in 
torn 5 skin. For a better grip the bird can be lightly dusted with resin, or your^ 
hands periodically moistened with water." The larger plumes of the. wings and " 
tail need to be plucked ou^ one or two at a time. * 

Because feathers and down float in eve^fy direction when waterfowf are dry 
picked, it is wise to carefully choose a setting that is free of drafts. Picking^into 
large plastic garbage bags and covering the floor around the plucking area with 
newspapers are helpful in keeping feathers under control. 


Scald Picking 




The mo^st common method for defeathering geese’is-to scald them prior to 
picking. The equipment needed for this procedure includes a stove, hotplate 
or fire for heating water and one or two heat resistant containers that are suf¬ 
ficiently large to completely submerge an entire goose. You may also want^to 
rig up a scalding stick (see illustration) which is useful in keeping the bird sub¬ 
merged while scalding. ' 

To scald, hold the goose by its feet and attach the scalding stick to the 
bird's neck. Then, vigorously dip the carcass up and down in water that is 145° 
to 155° F(63° to 68° C) r making certain that the water penetrates through to the • 
skin. To improve the wetting ability of the scalding water, a small amount of 





Scalding stick 
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determent can be addend. I like to use a Rouble-dunk method, utilizing soapy 
waterjfor the ffrst minute or so, then finishing the job with clear, scalding water. 
This second dipping removes the slippery film of the detergent, giving a better 
grip on feathers. ^ " | , > 

fhe scalding time for geese varies ^from IV 2 to 3 minutes or longer, 

- depending on water temperature, age^iphth^bird. and time of year. Mature 
geesje, particularly after cold Weath^ilras set in, require longer and hotter 
scales than young birds. Since geese have such a thick covering of feathers and 
down on theif sides and underbody, l have found it helpful to scald the entire 
bird for Vh to 2 minutes, ( and then sqald;the breast an additional minute by 4 
pulling the carcass back and forth across the top of the water. When properly 
scalded, one should be able to rough pick a goose ^- remove 90 percent of all 
feathers and down — in less than five minutes. If you find that the feathers are 
still difficult to remove after the % initial scald, the bird can be redipped. 
However, overscalding should be avoided since it causes the skin to tear easily 
and discolors the carcass with dark blotches. v < 

Geese should'be picked immediately after scalding. The wing and Tail 
plumes should be removed first and kept separate if the down and small 
feathers are going to be saved for filler. Because the feathers are hot after 
scalding, have a bucket of cold water, nearby in which to dip your hands. Hard- 
to-get pin feathers and small tufts of down can be gripped between your 
thumb N and the blade of a knife. ; ' r . . 

If your first attempts at scald picking do not produce carcasses that are as 
attractive a's those that are processed commercially, don't get discouraged. 
Your results rshou'ld imbrove once you've gained some experience. Feathers, 
from scalded geese-are of good quality and valuable when handled correctly* 

. (see Care of Feathers ,fat the end of this chapter)!' | : 

. ? 

Wax Picking , . \ 

A popular.-and recommended variation of the scalding method is to dip 
geese in.hot wax after they have been scalded and partially defeathered. When 
done properly, wax can produce clean carcasses in a short time, Oven when 
birds with a moderate number of pin feathers are butchered. While there are 
products such as Dux-Wax, which are manufactured specifically for this pur¬ 
pose and ar*e available from poultry supply distributors (see Appendix I), 
f straight paraffin or a mixture of one part "beeswax to one part paraffin usually 
,\ works satisfactorily. 

V Extreme caution must always be taken when working with hot wax since 
tfiis substance is highly combustible and if splashed onto your skin can cause 
painful and deep burns. Wax must never come intp contact with open flames 
orneating elements, nor should it be heated directly on the burner of a stove 
or hotplate . It is safest to melt wax in a double boiler or when floating on top of 
water. ••• 

; 4 w . . . ■ o' ■ . ■ \ ■ • ,v 

There are several methods which can be used for preparing wax to be used 
in dressing waterfowl. One of the most satisfactory systems for home dressing is 
to use a hotplate ^nd a metal container — such as ajarge old kettle or bucket — 
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that's sufficiently spacious td hold a goose.,(I like to use a five-gallon bucket 
that is three-quartersdull of water.) Then, sufficient wax is added to coylr the 
water's surface with a*bne- to two-inch layer of melted wax. Some commercial 
processors^ reco m men d holding the wax at a temperature of 150° to T70° F ( 66 ° 
to 77° C), but hprefer to have the liquid gently bubbling -7 approximately 200° 
F (93° C) — although a full rolling boil is too J* 0 t. . / ' > - - 

When the wax;is ready, the jough picked bird is submerged into the hot li¬ 
quid severaf times. Immerse the carcass in cold water or wait long enough 
between each dunking to allow congealing to build up a good layer of wax. To 
encourage the wax to cling to the feathers, it is sometimes helpful to partially 
dry the goose prior to waxing, although when the hotter wax (200° F“or93° C) is 
used, drying usually is unnecessary. If only a few birds are being*dressed, you 
may find it simpler to melt a small amount of waxnvhlcb is then ; poured over the 
carcass. „ - $ '\ * " « 

Submerging the waxed goose in cdld water causes the wax to harden and 
grip the feathers. The wax and feathers am then stripped off together, resulting 
in a finishedproduct that is clean and attractive. Bird's that are extra pinny can 
be rewaxed.Used wax can be recycled By boiling it and slrainin^out the down, 
pins and feathers . ' '. • r 

SINGEING 

- • ; * c- . 1 

Long hairlike filament feathers remain after geese are dry or scald picked. 
The simplest way to remove these filoplufnes is to quickly pass the carcass over 
a flame, being careful not to burn or blacken the skin with*smoke. A jar lid with 
a thin layer of rubbing alcohol covering the bottoiri gives the best flame I know 
for singeing. Alcohol burns tall, cleanly and odor-free. Newspapers (do not use 
colored sheets) loosely rollecF into a hand torch, gas burners and candies can 
also be used, although they have a tendency to blacken the skin and impart a 
disagreeable flavor if one is not careful. 

* . ' ? 

SKINNING 

Geese can he skinned rather than picked. Some advantages of this 
technique are that birds with pin feathers can be dressed as easily as those in 
full feather and shme people find skinning less time-consuming than picking. 
Because skin is composed mostly of fat, skinning also reduces the fat content of 
the dressed goose. The major drawbacks of this method are that skinned Car¬ 
casses lose much of their eye appeal when roasted whole, some flavor is lost, a 
higher percentage of the bird is wasted and special precautions must be taken 
in cooking the meat to prevent dryness. 

To prepare a goose for skinning, remove its head, tail, feet and the last joint 
of each wing. With the bird resting on its back, slip the blade of a small, sharp 
knife under the skin of the neck, and slit the skin the length of the body along 
the keel bone, cutting around both sides of the vent. The final step is to peel 
the skin off, which requires a good deal of pulling. Over stubborn areas, such as 
the back, a knife may be needed to trim the skin loose. 
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Cutting 
around 
vent for 
removing 
innards ... 




XV>. 


If .>■ 


- ^ \\ ' 


EVISCERATING 


. X 


... and 
’* along neck 
to remove 
esophagus 
and trachea. ' 


Geese can be drawn immediately after they have been defeathered, or 
they can be chilled in ice-water for several hours or hung in a cool (33° to 36® F, 
.6° to 2° C) location £o ripen for six to twenty-four hours. Chilling thexrarcasses 
first has the y advantage oTmaking the cleaning procedure less messy/while 
aging before eviscerating produces stronger flavored meat, which is preferred 
by some people. - , ; c . 

With the bird resting on a clean, smooth surface (we use our dishrack 5 
drainboard), remove the feet; head and oil gland, making certain that both 
yellowish lobes of the oil gland are cut out. Then make a shallow three- to four- 
inch long horizontal incision between the end of the breastbone and the vent7 
’being careful not fo puncture the intestines that lie just under the skin- 
Through this incision insert your hand into the body cavity and geptly loosen 
the organs frbm the inside walls of the body and pull them out. Cut around the 
vent to disconnect thejntestines from the carcass. The gizzard, heart and liver 
should be cut free and Set aside before the unwanted innards are discarded. 

The esophagus (geese do not have True crops) apd windpipe cite well- 
anchored in the neck and require a vigorous pull to remove them. The pink, 
spongy lungs are located against the back among the ribs and car be scraped 
out with the fingers if you desire. 



Cutting out oil gland on top side Incision to remove green gall 

°f tail bladder from liver 
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Cutting open gizzard 




Taking out contents 



Cleaned gizzard 


To clean gizzardsy <:ut around their outside edge — preferably without 
severing the inner bag — and then pull the two halves apart. The inner bag with 
its cohtents of feefi and grit can then be peeled away and discarded. The final 
step \&to rinse the muscular organ'with water. , 

The gall bladder, a smalfgreenish sac, is tightly anchored to the liver and 
should.be removed 5 intact^since it is filled with bitteroasting bile. A portion of 
the liver should be cut off along with the gall bladder so bile does not spill onto 
edible meat-* if / „ / 

Unwanted, feathers and body parts make excellent fertilized and should be 
buried near a tree or in the garden sufficiently.deep to prevent scavengers from 
unearthing them. Raw innards should not be put on the compost heap or fed 
raw to cats and dogs. If you give unbooked entrails to your pets, they can. 
develop a taste for poultry and may start killing bjrds to satisfy their cravings. 
However, cooked offal is an excellent protein Supplement to the diet of hogs or 
meat-eating pets.. >. . 


.COOL!NGWE-^IEAT \ * ) ^ V ^ 

- Mter^l the organs have been removed J^oroughly cag&rtf and 
chit^to ao^mperature/of 34°^to 40° F (l°To^r C) as soon ai^ possible. If mefrt is“ 
coolerWoo slowly, bacteria may grqw, causing spoilage and unpleasant flavor. 
Poultry/'can be chilled in ice water or air cooled by hanging the carcasses in a 
refrigerator or ima room with a temperature of^O 0 to40° F (-1° to 4° C). When 
air cooled, waterfowl that have beenscalded or,wax picked should be placed in 
plastic bags to prevent tfteir skin from drying out and discoloring. 


PACKAGING AND STORING MEAT 

After the body heat has dissipated from the carcasses, they should be 
sealed in airtight containers. If the meat was chilled in water, it should be 
allowed to drain for five to ten minutes before being packaged. To retain the 
highest quality in meat that is going to be frozen, the air can be sucked from 
plastic bags with a straw or vacuum cleaner before sealihg. If shrinkable bags 
are used (and they are recommended), after the ayr has been removed, the 
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packaged bird should be submerged in’boiling water for several seconds or 
have boiling water poured over it from a teapot. To produce the tenderest 
meat, it is generally considered necessary to age poultry twelve to thirty-six 
hours at 33° to 40° F (.6° to 4° C) before it is, e&ten or frozen. 

CARE OF FEATHERS' , ^ ^ ’ ^ 

i q ' «*a • / “ ‘i '■ 

- ‘ ’ . ^ 

Goose feathers are a valuable byproduct of butchering. If you plan to save 

• /the feathers, keep the down and small body feathers separate from the large 
W stiff plumes of the wings, tail and body as the slaughtered birds are being 
/picked. 

When geese are scalded prior to picking, the feathers should be washed 
with a gentle detergent and rinsed thoroughly in warm water. (If a washer and 
dryer fare available, feathers can be placed in a pillowcase and washed and 
drieddn this manner.) Spread feathers out several inches thick on a clean, dry : 
surface or place loosely in doth .sacks of porous fabric — such as btirlap or 
cheese cloth — and hang in a?warm Toofti or on the ddthesline. Wet feathers 
should be fluffed and stirred several times daily. Once they are well dried, 
feathers can be bagged and stored ini a clean, dry location. (See Appendix E for 
instructions on how'to use feathers.) /T* 


BUTCHERING CHECK LIST ' ^ V 

’■ ! .... .7 - , ■:: ? 

1. Remove the birds' feed four to six hours before they are killed. 

2. Sharpen all cutting tools that wijl be used for butchering. v 

3. When catching geese prior to butchering, keep them calm and handle 
carefully to avoid discolored meat due to bruises. 

4. Hang slaughtered geese in killing' cones or by their feet to avoid bruising or 

soiling the meat and to insure thorough bleeding. ~ 

5. Remove feathers as soon as possible'after birds are bled. 

6. Sinpe off filament feathers. 

7. Tr&n out the oil gland from the!base of the tail. 

8. <Zu\ off feet and shanks at hock; joints; remove head. 

9. Make a horizontal incision between the vent and the end of fhe breast¬ 
bone, and gently lift out, the innards. 

10. Set*;aside the heart, gizzard.and liver before dispdsing of unwanted viscera. 
^11. Pull out the windpipe and esophagus from the neck/chest area. 

12. r/ Extract the lungs from between the ribs (optional). 

13. Rinse the carcass thoroughly witf^clean, cold water. 

14. Clean gizzard and carefully remove gall bladder from the liver. 

15 Chill dressed birds to an internal temperature of 40° F (4° C) or less. 

16. Bury unwanted body parts, entrails and feathers or cook for pet food. 

17. Age the meat for twelve to thirty-six hours at 33° to 40° F (.6° to 4° C) prior 

to cooking or freezing. f 

18: Package and freeze" the meat, oir enjoy § festive banquet. 
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APPENDIX A 

Formulating Goose Rations 

i • • 

There are'^tuQtlojis when it is advantageous to be able to-formulate feeds 
that utilize readily a^ilable local ingredients. With the aid of a hand calculator 
and by£arefully followThfthe information in this appendix, you should be able 
to create nutritionally sound goose rations that fit your specific needs. 
Whenever possible, it is a good idea to have a poultry nutritionist (contact your 
local agriculture extension specialist) check over your formula for obvious in¬ 
adequacies. . 

The purpose of this section is to present the basic nutrient requirements of 
geese and summarize the fundamental procedures for formulating rations. If 
you are interested in the whys o'f nutrition, see Appendix J for sources of infor¬ 
mation. 

'‘USING THE FORMULA CHART 

The formula chart (see Table 22) is a convenient and orderly means by 
which rations can be comput^cT Ingredients and their values for protein, 
energy, fiber, etc., are taken from Table 21 (or similar chart) and written or. 
typed into the proper columns of the formula chart. The percentage (which 
shoqld be expressed as a decimal, e.g., 73 percent whe^it *100 = .73) at which 
each ingredient is goigg to be included in a ration is then multiplied times the^ 
various nutrients of the ingredient. 

Once the protein values have been calculated for each ingredient, they 
should be added up to see if the protein content of the ration compares 
favorably with the recommendations given in Table 20. Once the proper pro¬ 
tein content has been obtained, the value's for energy, fat, fiber, minerals, 
vitamins and amino acids should be computed and compared with Table 20. 

CONVERTING KILOGRAMS TO POUNDS 

In Tnany publications containing Information showing the average 
composition of feedstuff for poultry (similarjo Table 21), the values for the 
various nutrients are given in kildgrams. If you'd rather work in the American 
Standard rather than the Metric system of weights and measures, a conversion 
must be made. One kilogram equals 2.2 pounds so to convert kilograms<$o 
pounds, divide by 2.2. Example: Wheat has approximately 3,120 kcal/kg of 
metabolizable energy, which if divided by 2.2, gives 1418 ktal/lb of ME. (If you 
want to work in the Metric system, the values in Tables 20 and 21 must be con¬ 
verted from pounds to kilograms by multiplying by 2.2). Those values that are 
given in percentages (such as protein, calcium, phosphorus, etc.) remain the 
-Same, acun alter which system- is-used,-____— 
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COMPUTING THE CALORIE:PROTEIN RATIO 

Birds eat primarily >to meet their energy needs. To guard against over- or 
under-consumption of protein ^ geese, rations must have the proper’calorie 
to proteimratio (see Table 20).^o^jnpute this ratio, divide the metabolizable 
energy (kcal per pound of feed^jprthe protein percentage of the ratiort (e.g., 
1278 kcal of energy ^-.15.8 percent protein is equal to a calorie to protein ration 
r- " “of 1:81 Or simply 81. ! 

THE PHOSPHORUSiCALCIUM RATIO ' * > 

In order for. geese (particularly young ones) to utilize phosphorus and 
calcium effectively, these two minerals must be included in feeds in the proper 
proportions. An'imbalanceof the phosphorus and calcium can result in sjtunted 
J growth, rickets and other bone deformities, and in acute cases, lead to death. 

For goslings 'and non-producing adults, the correct ratio of total 
phosphorus to calcium is.in the range of 1:1 to 1:1.5 (P:Ca), with 1:1.2 con- 
- sidered ideal. For laying birds, the ratio should fall between 1:3.5 and 1:4.25. 

Jo compute the phbspho.rus:calcium ratio of a ration, divide the amount 
of calciurr) by the quantity of total phosphorus. JExample: A;starting ration con¬ 
tains .80 percent calcium and .65 percent total phosphorus (.80 .65 - 1,2 which 

is equal to" a P:Ca ratio of 1:1.2). ** 

USING A PROTEIN CONCENTRATE" 

In many instances, the simplest method for preparing a balanced and 
economical ration at home is by mixing a commercial protein concentrate with 
locally grown grains. If fortified with additional niacin, concentrates formulated 
'Tor chickens normally work satisfactorily for geese as well. 

To calculate the proportions of concentrate to grains that should be used, 
the Pearson'-s Square Method can be employed. Example: You have a con¬ 
centrate that is 40 percent protein and want to blend it with soft wheat (approx¬ 
imately ?10 percent protein) to get a 20 percent protein breeder ration. 

To obtain the .correct proportions of wheat and concentrate, subtract the 
smaller number from the larger on each diagonal (i.e., 20 - 10 = 10 parts con¬ 
centrate arid 40 - 20 = 20 parts wheat). Then divide fhe parts of each by the total 
number of parts* and multiply by 100 to g£t the percentage at which each in¬ 
gredient should be used. \ * 




o 
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■ ' ■ I - . ij" ' 

■ ' ' " ■ r .1^ • . 

TABLE 20 RECOMMENDED NUTRIENT LEVELS FOR COMPLETE'GOOSE 
RATIONS (Pelleted) 1 p 

(Expressed as a percentage orjjmdunt per pound of feed) 


Grower- f Breeder 
Finisher Layer 


‘Metabolizable energy-Ckcal7lb)2 

1350+25 

1350+25' 

1350+ 25 

1250+25 

1200+ 25 

‘EnergyiProtein ratio 


68 * 

84 \ 

84 

78 

100 

‘Fat, minimum (%) 


3.0 

2.5 ' \ 

,. 2.0 

2.0 

1.5 

‘Fiber, maximum (%) 


4.0 

. 5 

r ; 6 > 

'6 

7 

‘Protein, minimum (%) 


203 £ 

163 

16 

' .163 

12 

Amim Acids, minimum: 







A-riiinirse ml 

. : . K . ■ •;' 

1.25 

1.00 

1.00 

.95 

.83 

fciiiyort-e” -/ serine t'va) 


1.12 

.90 

.90 

.85 

.74 

Histidine i.yV!- 


. .44 

.35 

- .35 A 

" .30 

.26 

iHfisfur-me m? 


.88 

.70 - 

.70 

.65 

.57 . * 

LeMchn* ‘-Ml* 

. * ■ 

1.63 " 

1.30 

1.30 

1.20 

1.05 

*!.WiW 1 f 


.94 

.75 

.75 

.70 

. .62 

•Mejihiarim* + cystine 


.75 < 

, .60 

.60 

1 .55 

' 48 J 



.44 

.35 

.35 

.30 

.26 x .rr- ' 

l‘jhe.f i tyilal : aniin^.. + IVTOSil 

n-e (%) 

’ .1.63 

r' 1.30 

1.30 

1.20 

1.05 

PtienviaWtint VW\ 


.88 

.70 ■> " 

.70. 

.65 

.57 

E--J 1 t : : 

■ • f *• 

.75 

. .60 

.60 

.55 

.48 

tryptophan (%)• 


.24 

.19 

.19 

.17 

.15 

V*3in*> r®/.| 


1.00 

.80 

.80 

.75 

.66 

Vitamins {lar solubte}. 

0 

1 

* ^ 



....... ' 

^ Amoy ill to be 3<Wedl 







♦Vitamin A (IU) 


4500 

3250 , 

3250 

4500 

3250", 

♦Vitamin Dj (ICU) 


600 

500 

500 

800 - 

500 

♦Vitamin E (IU) 


6.0 

,5.0 

5.0 

7.5 

5.0 

♦Vitamin K (mg) 


. 10 ' 

1.0 

.5 J 

1.0 

.5 

Vitamins ^water soluble), 





■' 


(Total amount in ration): 







Thiamine (.mg) 


1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 r 

1.25 

*Riboflavin : (mg) 


3.75 

2.;$ 

2.25 

3.75 

2.25 

♦Pantothenic acid (mg) 


7 

6 

5 

7 

5 

♦Niacirt, available (mg) 4 


35 

30. 

25 

35 

25 

Pyridoxine (mg) 


1.50 

, 1.50 

1.50 

fl.75 

1.50 

Biotin (mg) 


.10 

.07 

.07 

.10 

. .07 

♦Choline (mg) 

/ 

800 

700 

500 

650 

500 

Folacin (mg) 


.35 

.20 

.20 

.35 

.20 

♦Vitamin B 12 (mg) 


.006 

.005 

.004 

.006 

.004 

Linoleic acid (%)5 


1-0 

.8 

.8 

i.o ; 

.8 

Minerals: „ 







. ♦Calcium, 







minimum (%) 


.7 ' 

.6 

.6 

2.25 

.6 

maximum (%) 


• 1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

' 2.75 

1.0/. 

Phosphorus;, total (mini 

mum %) 

.65 

.60 . 

.60 

.65 

.60 ' 

♦Phosphorus, available 







minimum (%) 


.40 

.35 

.35 

.40 

.35 

- maximum (%) , 


:60 

.55 

.55 

f .60 

.55 

Potassium (.%) 


.4 

.4 

.3 

.2 

.2 

♦Sodium (%)6 

Chloride (°/o) 6 


.18-.22 

12 

.18-. 22 . ; 
12 

.18-. 22 

12 

.T8-.22 

1 2 

.18-.22 

1? 

Copper (mg) 


2.0 

1.5 

• 1.5 

2.0 

1.5 

Iodine (mg) 


.2 

> .2 

.2 

2 

* .2 

Iron (mg) 


40 

20 

20 

30 

20 

Magnesium (mg) 


300 

275 

275 

300' 

275 

♦Manganese (mg) 

\ • 

25 

25 

25 

20 

20 

Selenium (mg)' 


.08 

08 

.08 

.08 

.08 

♦Zinc (mg) 


18 

18 

18 

30 

18 
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TABLE 20- continued 


1 Because birds eat primarily to satisfy their energy requirements, keep in mind that the nutrient levels 
shown in this table apply only to the energy level specified. For rations containing different energy 
concentrations, compensations in the quantities of amino acids, vitamins and minerals should be 
made tp guard against over- or under-consumption of these nutrients. If your ration has a lower 
energy level than given in thivtab|%;the amount of the other nutrients can likewise be reduced to 
avoid waste. Example: Your starter ration has an energy level of 1250 kcal/lb, which is 93% of 1350 
kcal/lb (1250 -r 1350 = .926 x 100 = 93%). Therefore, all nutrients can be reduced by ap^ta^imately 7% 
and“the birds will still ingest the proper quantiffes of all nutrients, since they will consume approxi¬ 
mately 7% more of the 1250 kcal/lb feed than they would of the 1350 kcal/lb ration. 

2 The energy concentration given is only an example. Provided the concentration of each nutrient per 
unit of energy remains the same, the energy concentration of rations may vary from 1000 to 1500 
kcal/lb, except for breeding rations which probably should be kept close to the range of 1200 to 1300 
kcal/lb. The energy level Chosen should be the one at which least-cost per unit of energy is achieved. 

^Some breeders feel goslings grow faster and adult geese reproduce better if these protein levels are 
increased by 2 to 4%. 

4 Most of the niacin in plants is unavailable to birds. 

■’Rations based on wheat, milo or barley-are’ often deficient in linoleic acid, necessitating the addition 
of an ingredient rich in this fatty acid, such as orve of the vegetable oils. 

^These recommendations are for birds receiving low salt drinking water. The salt content of rations 
should be reduced if drinking water contains above average levels of sodium chloride. 

^Grains grown in areas where the soil is of volcanic origin often are deficierft in selenium. 

"An asterisk denotes the nutrients that are of greatest concern when formulating rations. Dually, if 
these are balanced, the others will be satisfactory. ' 

Note: Some information from this table was adapted from Nutrient Requirements of Poultry 7th> 
revised ed. (1977), pages 30 and 33, with the permission of the National Academy of Sciences, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 1 

Key: IU = International Units ^"*—** -• f 

ICU = International Chick Units 

mg = milligram - - o . • 

kcal = kilocalories 


& 



TABLE 21 AVERAGE COMPOSITION OF SOME COMMONLY USED FEEDS FOR POULTRY 


Line 

No. Feedstuff 


1 

17% Protein 

17.5. 

622.73 

2.0 

24.1 

1.44 

0.22 

0.22 

°-l 2 

13.6 

2 ' 

20% Protein 

20.0 

740; 91 

3.6 

\ 20.2 • 

1.67 

D.28- - 

0.28 J 

0.13 

19.2o 

3 

Barley 

11.6 

1200.00 

1.% 

5.1 

0.03' 

0,36 

0.11 

. 0.04 

-- 

4 

Barley, Pacific Coast 

/9.0 

1190.91 

2.0 

6.4 

0.05 

0.32 

U10 

0.02 

7.4 

5 

Corn, yellow 

8.8 

1559.09 


2.2 

0.02 

0.28 

0.08 

0.02 

2.3 

6 

Corn, Gluten meal, 41% 

41.0 

1336.3^ 

2.5 V 

/ 7.0 

0.23 

0.55 .Js/ 

0.16 

0.07 

- - 4:0 

7 

Dicalcium phosphate 

•. 

r ■ 


— . 

21.00 

18.50 

18.50 

- 1- 20 „ 

54.5 

8 

Distiller's dried 
solubles (corn) 

28.5 

1331.82 

9.0“ 

4.0 

0.35 

1.33 

0.39 

0.26 

33.5 

9 

DL-Methionine, 98% 

— 

— 

— 

■ — 

* ' — 

— 

— 

— 

'/ ■— . 

10 

Fish meal t herring 

72.3 

1450.00 

10.0 

0.7 . 

2.29 

1.70 

1.70 

0.61 

-2.1 

11 

Fish meal, mgnhaden 1 

60.5 

1281.82 

9.4 

/’ 0>7‘. 

5.11 

2.88 

2.88 

0.41 

'15.0 

12 

Limestone, ground . 

— 

— 

— 

■■■'■% i 1 - . 

38.00 , 

— 

— 

0:06 

112.5 

13 

Meat and bone meal 

50.4 

890.91 

8.6 

2.8 • 

10.10 

4.96 

4.96 

0.72 

6.4 

14 

Me&kmeal 

54.4/ 

909.09 

7.1 

8.7 

8.27 

4.10 

4.10 

1.15 

4.4 

15 

Oats-' 

11.4 

1159.09 

4.2 

10.8 

0,06 

0.27 

0.08 

0.08 

19.6 

16 

Oa/s, West Coast 


Hoys 

— 

11.0 

0.08 

. 0.30 

0.09 

— 

17.3 

17 

^C^yster shell 

"/09 

/oAo~ 

— 

— 

37.26 

0.07 

0.07 

0.20 

58.0 

18 

Salt, iodized 

(_ + - 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

38.91 

— 

19 

Sorghum, grain (miJo) 

8.9 

1531.82 

2.8 

2.3 

0.03 

0.28 

0.09 

0.04 

6.2, 

20 

Soybean meal, solvent 50% 

50/8 

1131.36 

1.1 

2.9 

0.29 

0.65 

0.20 

0.01 

20.9 

21 

Soybean meal, solvent 44% 

44.0 

1013.64 

0.8 ' 

7.3 

0.29 

0.65 

0.20 

0.26 

13.3 

22 

Soybean meal, dehulled s 

48.5 

1109.09 

1.0 

. 3.9 

0.27 

0.62 

0.19 

0.25. 

19.5 

23 

Wheat, bran 

15.7 

590.91 

3.0 

11.0 

0.14 

1.15 

‘ 0.35 

0.05 

51.5 

24 

Wheat, hard * 

14.1 

1272.73 

* 1 <9 

• 2.4 . 

0.05 

0.37 

0.11 

0.04 

14.5 

25 

Wheat, middlings 

16.0 

818.18 ° 

3.0. 

7.5 , 

0.12 

0.90 

0.28 

0.12 

53.6 

26 

Wheat, soft ! 

10.2 

1418.18 

1.8 

2.4 

0.05 

0.31 

0.10 

, 0.04 

10.8 

27 

Whey,-dried 

12.0 

863.64 

0.8 . 

0.2 

0.97 

0.76 

0.76 

0.48 

2.8 

s 28 . 

\,Yeast,-brewer's, dried 

44.4 

904.55 



0.12 

1.40 

0,41 

0.07 

2.4 
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tABLE 22 SUGGESTED FORMAT FOR FORMULA CHARTS 
Formula # M Type of Ration Comfitck, Holding, Corn Base, 


Calorie:Protein Ratio 


Avail. P j 

% 

/\mf. 

.0008 

.oooW 

.0011 

. 000X8 


















































































APPENDIX B 


Symptoms of Vitamin and Mineral 
Deficiencies in Geese_ 


Vitanjty Deficiency Symptoms * 

VITAMIN A Retarded growthkgeneral weakness; staggering gait; ruffled 

plumage; low resistance to infections and internal parasites; 
eye infection; .lowered production and fertilityNincreased 
mortality. (Adult birds develop symptoms slower than gos- 
- > lings.) 

Sources: Fish-liver oils, yellow corn, alfalfa meal, fresh 


VITAMIN D 3 


VITAMIN E 


VITAMIN K 


THIAMINE 


Retarded growth; rickets; birds walk as little as possible, and 
when they do move, their gait is unsteady and stiff; bilb be¬ 
come Soft and rubbery and are easily bent; thin-shelled 
eggs;, reduced egg production; bones of, wings and legs are 
fragile and easily broken; hatchability is lowered. 

Sources: Sunlight, fish-liver oils, synthetic sources. 

Unsteady gait; goslings suddenly become prostrated, lying 
with legs stretched out behind, head retracted over the 
back; head weaves from side to side; reduced hatchability 
of eggs; high mortality in newly hatched goslings; sterility in 
males 3md .reproductive failure in hens. 

v Sources: Many feedstuffs both of plant and animal origin, 
particularly alfalfa meal, rice polish and bran, distiller's dried 
(corn solubles, wheat middlings. 

Delayed clotting of blood; internal or extemalhemorrhag- 
ing which nrlay result in birds bleeding to death from even 
small wounds. > 

Sources: Fish meal, meat meal, alfalfa meal, fresh greens. 

Loss of appetite; sluggishness; emaciation; head tremors; 
^convulsions; head retracted over the back. ^.-re ¬ 


sources : -Grains and grain by-pfoducts. 
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RIBOFLAVIN 

NIACIN 

/BIOTIN 


PANTOTHENIC 

ACID 


CHOLINE 

VITAMIN B 6 

^ v ■■ ’ J-T 


OF GEESE 

Diarrhea; retarded growth; curled-toe paralysis; drooping 
wings; birds fall back on their hocks; eggs hatch poorly. 

w Sources: Dried yeast, skim milk, whey, alfalfa meal, green 
feeds. 

Retarded growth; leg weakness; bowed legs; enlarged 
hocks; diarrhe a; poor f eath er development* __ „_ 

Sources: Dried yeast and synthetic sources. (Most of the 
niacin in cereal grains is unavailable tc?poultry.) 

Bottom's of feet are rough and calloused, with bleeding 
cracks; lesions develop in corners of mouth, spreading to 
area around the bill; eyelids eventually swell and stick shut; 
slipped tendon (see also choline and manganese deficien¬ 
cies); £ggs hatch poorly. 

Sources: Most feedstuffs, but especially dried yeast, whey, 
meat and bone meal, skim milk, alfalfa meal, soybean meal, 
green feeds. (The biotin in wheat and barley is mostly una¬ 
vailable to poultry. If raw eggs are fed to animals, avidin — a 
pro“tein in the egg-white — binds biotin, making it unavaila¬ 
ble.) 

Retarded growth; viscous discharge causes eyelids to .be¬ 
come granular and stick together; rough-looking feathers; 
scabs in corners of mouth and around vent; bottoms of feet 
rough and calloused, but lesions are seldom as severe as in a 
biotin deficiency;, drop in egg production; reduced hatcha- 
bility of eggs; poor liveability of newly hatched goslings. 

^ Sources: All major feedstuffs, particularly brewer's and 
torula yeast, whey, skim and buttermilk, fish solubles, wheat 
bran, alfafa meal. 


Retarded growth; slipped tendon (see^pS^biotin and 
manganese deficiencies). 

Sources: Most feedstuffs but especially fish meal, meat , 
meal, soybean meal, cottonseed meal, wheat germ mezf'l. 
(Evidence indicates that choline is synthesized by mature 
birds in quantities adequate for egg production.) 


Poor appetites; extremely slow growth; nervousness; con¬ 
vulsions; jerky head movements; goslings run about aim¬ 
lessly, sometimes rolling over on 1 their backs and rapidly 
./.paddling their, feet; increased mortality. 


Sources: Grams, arujififidk. 






FOLACIN 


VITAMIN B 12 


Mineral 


CALCIUM AND 
PHOSPHORUS 


MAGNESIUM 


MANGANESE 
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Retarded growth; poor feathering; colored feathers show a 
band of faded color; reduced egg production; decline in 
hatchability; occasionally slipped tendon. 

Sources; Green feeds, fish meal, meat meal. 

Poor hatchability; high mortality in newly hatched goslings; 
retarded growth; poor feathering; degenerated gizzards; 
occasionally slipped tendon. 

Sources: AnimaJ products and synthetic sources. 


Deficiency Symptoms* * 

Rickets; retarded growth; increased mortality; in rare cases, 
thin-shelled eggs. 

Sources: Calcium — oyster shells and limestone. Phos¬ 
phorus — dicalcium phosphate, soft rock phosphate, bone 
meal, meat and bone me'al, fish meal. (Most all feedstuffs 
have varying amounts of calcium and phosphorus, but typi¬ 
cally only about one-third of the phosphorus iri plant prod¬ 
ucts is available to birds.) 

Goslings go into brief convulsions and then lapse into a 
coma from which they usually recover if they are not swim¬ 
ming; rapid decline in egg production. 

Sources: Most feedstuffs, especially limestone, meat and 
bone meal, grain brans. (Raising either the calcium or 
phosphorus content of feed magnifies a deficiency of this 
mineral.) 

Slipped tendon in one or both legs; retarded growth; weak 
egg shells; reduced egg production and hatchability. 
Slipped tendon (also known as perosis) is first evidenced by 
the swelling and flattening of the hock joint, followed by the^ 
Achilles tendon slipping from its condyles (groove), causing 
the lower leg to project out to the side of the body at a se¬ 
vere angle. (Perosis can also be the result of biotin or 
choline deficiencies.) 


( Sources: Most feedstuffs, especially manganese sulfate, 
free bran, limestone, oyster shell, wheat middlings and bran. 
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CHLORIDE Extremely slow growth; high mortality; unnatural nervous- 

: ° ness. * 

Sources: Most feedstuffs, especially animal products, beet 
molasses, alfalfa meal. \ 


COPPER AND 
IRON 


Anemia,.. \ 

Sources: Most feedstuffs, including fresh greens. 


IODINE 


\ Goiter (enlargement of the thyroid gland); decreased 
\hatchability of eggs. 

\Sources: Iodine. Iodized salt contains such small quanti¬ 
ties of iodine that it cannot be relied upon to provide suffi^" 
dent iodine. 


POTASSIUM Rare, put when it occurs, results in retarded growth and 
high mortality. 

Sources: Most feedstuffs. > 

SODIUM Poor growth; cannibalism; decreased egg production. 

Sources: Most feedstuffs, but especially salt and animal 
products. 

ZINC Retarded growth; moderately to severely frayed feathers; 

enlarged hock joints; slipped tendon. 

Sources: Zinc oxide and most feedstuffs, especially animal 
products. 


Summarized in part from Nutrient Requirements of Poultry, 7th revised edition 
(1977), pages 11-20, with the permission of the National Academy of Sciences, 
Washington, D.C. 

*The deficiency symptoms are given in the sequence they normally evidence 
themselves. / ' 




APPENDIX C 

Predators 

'" 7 " "• •/ . . ; ^.. ; . , 

Adult geese are large enough that they are not lost to predators as 
frequently as smaller and weaker fowl such as chickens and ducks. However, 
geese of all ages are not immune to attack as some people seem to think. Dogs, 
coyote, foxes^xbobcats, raccoons ant/large owls — among others — can mangle 
and kill geese. Because wild animals are essential in preserving the delicate 
balance of the natural world, we should not atte mpt to elim ina te th em, but 
rather, need to give our poultry sufficient protection so that hungry, predators 
will not be able to dine at the expense of our birds. 


SECURITY MEASURES ■, ; 

Because many predators have nocturnal habits and waterfowl roost on the 
ground, geese are most vulnerable at night when they will run in circles or pile 
into corners when spooked, if a pond isn't available. A fenced yard or a 
building where geese can be locked in after dark is a must in most localities. 

A sturdy woven wire fence at least four feet high goes a long way in keep¬ 
ing geese safe while they rest. In areas where determined and agile hunters, 
such as fox and raccoon are^pr^ent, electric fencing can be used in combina¬ 
tion with woven wire fences to make yards safer after sunddwn. To be most ef¬ 
fective, two strands of electric wire need to be utilized. One.strand should run 
around the outside of>|he woven wire four inches above the ground, while the 
second strand should be installed several inches above the tdp of the fence. 

If weasels, mink, owls and cats are prevalent, at nighttime it will be ex- 1 
pedient to pen your goslings in'a’shelter having a covered top as well as sturdy 
sides. Some predatorsiwill dig under fences or dirt floors of buildings to gain 
access to impenned birds. Burying the bottom six to twelve inches of fences 
that encircle yards or Covering the flpor of goosehouses with wire netting will 
keep out excavators. ; $ 

Because goslings and setting geese are especially vulnerable to predation, 
extra care must be taken to provide them with secure quarters. Setting geese 
should be encouraged to nest in covered nests that are situated in fenced yards. 


IDENTIFYING THE CULPRIT f 

If you do lose birds or eggs, it is helpful to be able to identify the t^tilprit in 
order to prevent future pilfering. Once predators discover a convenieqjt source 
of food, they often return at regular intervals if permitted to do so, 
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i_Grows, Jays, Magpies,and^jlls 

Telltale Signs — Punctured eggs or shells scattered around the base of an 
elevated perch, such as a fencepost or tree stump. These birds also occasionally 
steal newly hatched goslings. 

Stopping Losses — Provide covered nest .boxes and gather eggs several - 
times a day. Keep goslings in Wire-covered runs until they are ten to fourteen 
days old, ~ 

Hawks 

Telltale Signs — Goslings disappear during daylight without a trace or only 
a few scattered feathers or clumps oj^plown. Hawks are probably falsely accused 
-of steal i n g pou I try m o re ofteir ttan arty*oth e r p red ato r. Because the la rge7soar- 
ing hawks (buteos) are so highly visible, people mistakenly assume these 
winged hunters are the cause of every barnyard fowl t(iat comes up missing. 
Actually, the bayvks we need to worry about are the ones that are seldom seen— 
Iby the Casual observer: the accipiter family which includes the Goshawk, 
toper's Hawk and Sharp-shinned Hawk. The apeipitersiare secretive — stick- 
ing/to trees — and hunt from low altitudes. They can be identified by their 
shdjrt, round wings and long tails. If you do on occasion Ipse goslings to hawks, 
yodr frustration may be reduced if you'll remember that the average hawk 
destroys a minimum of 200 to 300 rodents annually. 

Stopping Losses — Keep goslings in wire-covered^ runs until they are- 
several weeks old. 

• Owls V-: .—| ■ 


{f Telltale Signs— One or more birds killed nightly with head and neck eaten. 

Stopping Losses — At night, lock goslings in a shelter covered with it' x 1" 
wire netting. Some of the smaller species, such as Screech Owls cag squeeze 
through 2" x 2" wire mesh. When gamd is scarce during severe winter weather, 
large species such r as the Great Horned Owl will occasionally attack.fully £rown 
geese. V ' < • ' j . - v ■ ■ ■ : 


Dogs 


Telltale Signs — A number of gedse, sometimes the entire flock, badly 
mai med. Check .for.large holes under jar through fences, and clumps of dog 
haji 1 caught on wire; In most localities, dogs are the worst enemy^f the 
domestic goose. ^ 

j Stopping Losses — Strong woven wire fences at least four feet high topped 
with several strands of barbed wire. Dogs will dig under fences if the soil is 
relatively-spit, so a strand of electric fence several inches above ground level 
around the outside of fences may be in order. 
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Telltale Signs — Crushed eggs held together by shell membranes. Goslings^ 
disappear without a trac$, or only a few feathers are found in a secluded spot" 
where the*animal fecf. f ^ 

Stopping Losses — <eep goslings in wire-covered^ until they are 
several weeks old. Domestic cats are intelligent enough that they can be taught 
‘fairly easily not to molest poultry. When a pet cat is seen stalking your birds, let 
the tabby know immediately that the goslings are off limits. Throwing a rolled 
up newspaper at the offending animal will usually* get the message across. If 
you have problems with Stray cats, a live trap may .be needed. V 


Telltale (Signs — Foxfes are fastidious hunters and normally leave little 
evidence of their visits. Usually they kill just one bird per visit and take their vic- 
tirft with the 71 or partially bury it nearby. YoWilfcht be able to find a small hole 
under or th ougK fences, or a poorly fitted gate or door pushed ajar. 


Stopping Losses — Tight fencing at least four feet high with two strands of 
barbed or/electric wire, and close-fitting gates. Foxes will squeeze or dig under 
fences that 3re not flush with the ground. * 


Raccocns v . ? 

Telltale Signs — Ends of eggs bitten off or crops (esophagus) eaten out of 
:.dead-birds.-- possibly heads missing. Usually returns every fourth or fifth night, 
sometimes more frequently./ 


Stopping Losses — Felices four feet high with two strands of electric wire, 
of lock birds at night in shelter with top Jaffa sides. c . j* . 


Skunks ; 

Telltale Signs — Destroyed^nest with L orushed shells mixed yvitli nest debrk. 


Stopping Losses — Gather eggs daily. Encourage setting geese to nest in 
fenced yards. (7 ' • 


Opposum 

Telltale Signs — Smashed eggs and goslings that are badly mauled. 

Stopping Losses — Gather eggs daily, and-at night lock goslings in a shelter 
covered with a top. 
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Mink and Weasels 0 * * 

O ' 

Telltale Signs — Young goslings disappear or larger birds killed, evidently 
for amusement, with small teeth' marks on head and neck. \ 

* Stopping Losses — At night, lock^goslings in a shelter that ts covered with 
Vi-inch wire hardware.cloth. As incredible as it seems, rmpk and weasels can 
pass through holes as small as one inch in diameter. 


Telltale Signs — Eggs or dead goslings pulled into underground tunnels. 

Stopping Losses — Until goslings are"four weeks old, at night put Them in a 
pen that has sides, top and floor that are covered with Vi-inch wireynesh. Rat 
populations should kept under control with cats,, traps or poison. 


Snapping Turtles and Large Fish 


Telltale Signs — Goslings disappear mysteriously while swimming. 


Stopping Losses j— If your geese frequent bodies of water that host turtles 
or large fish, such as northern pike and large mouth bass, keep goslings away 
from the water until they are two weeks old. 
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APPENDIX D 

Goose 




v •: • ' 


Goose meat and eggs can be made into a variety of tasty ^and nutritious 
dishes. Since most cookbooks give little consideration to waterfowl cookery, 
Millie^nd l would like to shaTe a dozen of our favorite recipes. We hope you'll 
enjoy them as much as our family and friends do. 


'v-':- 




POTATCXQUICHE 

*, Stir together in 9-inch pan: - 

2V2-3 cups shredded ravv^potajp ^" 

- 3 tbsp. rendered goosedat orv eg.rdiI 

® Press into crust shape. 

© Bake at 425° for 15 minutes; remove from oven; 

© Layer op: * \ 

1-.11/2 cups grated Swiss or cheddar cheese 
Vi-1 cup diced, dooted goose 
I/ 4 -V 2 cup sliced onion „ 

;> T v /V4-V2 cup chopped sweet pepper 

• Beat together: 5 . x.^ 0 * 

/ 114 cups goose eggs 

/ f Va\ cup milk ‘ • 

/ • V 2 tsp. salt 1 

• Pour egg mixture ovef other ingredients, * v V 

•/Sprinkle with: 1 tbsp. parsley flakes. - 

l Return to oven and bake at 425° for 20 to 25 minutes or until lightly 
browned. . 

"/• Serves 3, to 5. *• .V * Y, 




' J*. ' * . *• ^ ^ . 

GO*OSE CROQUETTES yy y — * \ ”7T’ 

• Combine: ; ^ r 

1-1 Vi cups cooked goose, chopped 

V 2 cup white sauce or leftover gravy ^ . 

3 /4-1 cupf bread crumbs % 

1-2 tbsp. parsley 
1 tbsp. onion, minced 

• Form into croquettes, roll in fine cracker or dried Bread crumbs. 

• Fry in oil over medium heat until lightly browned. 

• Serve with gravy if desired. 

• Serves 4 to 6 . 
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ROAST GOOSE 


goose ■ ... ^.. ; ' ,r. 

salt". . 

dressing, if desired • 

For stuffed bird, fill body and neck cavity. Fasten neck skin to back'-vyith a 
skewer. Tie legs together. 

If unstuffed, sprinkle body cavity lightly with salt. - ’ 

Place goose, breast side up, on rack in shallow roasting pah. 

Roast uncovered for 45 minutes to 1 "hour in 400° oven. 

Spoon off accumulated fat at Vi hour intervals. ' 

Reduce oven temperature to 325° and cantirvue roasting in covered pan. 
Allow 10 to li^'inutes per poynd of bird (unstuffed g£ese will take 
slightly less tirttigL-' > ; -- 


GIBLET-SAGE DRESSING 

. . 30-" r 

* • Cook giblets in small saucepan with enoughhs^ater to cover. Cook until 

tender, then chop. u \ 

• Pour liquid (Vz to Vk cup stock, water or milk) over: 

9 cups toasted bread crumbs , * . 

2Vi tsp. salt . ! 

Vi tsp. pepper ! • ^ ; 

3-4 tsp. sage / , 

‘v Mjx well, place in greased casserole or stuff goose. 

• Bake at 375° for 45 to 50 minutes (for casserole). ^ < ° 

• Serves 4 to ...... . . J 


SAUERKRAUT DRESSING - r 

• Saute: 

6 tbsp. goose drippings or oil 
IV 2 cups onions, chopped 

• Add: 

L 2 quarts sauerkraut-, drained 

• Simmer 15 minutes||g|rnng once or twice. 

• Transfer to large bowl and cool. 

• Add: 

2 cups tart apples, chopped 

1 cup raw potato, shredded 

2 tsp. caraway seeds (optional) 

Vi tsp. pepper , , . 

' • Mix lightly. 

• Fill goose cavity. 
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STIR-FRIED VEGETABLES WITH GOOSE 

: • Prepare raw vegetables (enough to make 5 cups) such as: asparagus/ 
broccoli, cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, green beans or squash, in your 
choice of combination. .... 

• -Group vegetables according to their cooking time %nd set aside. 

• Heat in large skillet: 

4 tbsp. cooking oil ^ 

• Saute: * ^ 9 

2-3 cloves garlic, minced 
1 large onion, wedged 

' • Add: . .. ;//■. ;/ -V •' .. ^ 

Va- 1 cup leftover goose, cut in strips or chunks^ 

• Stir-fry over medium-high heat for 3 to 5 minutes." ’• 

• Add longest cooking vegetables such as cabbage and carrots, continuing 
, to stir-fryAs soon as they begin to tenderize, add faster cooking 

^ vegetables..If necessary, add more oil. 

• Add sunflower seeds, sesame seeds and/br. small chunks of jicrama root 

• When vegetables are crispy-tender and still have their bright colors, 
serve immediately over hot rice. * 

• Serve with soy sauce sprinkled on top of vegetables. 

Note: Have other meal preparations finished when you begin stir-- 
1 . frying, since this will take a,lot of last minute work. 


GOOSE BARLEY STEW 


2 .tbsp. rendered goose fat 
1 clove garlic, minced 
1 cup onion, chopped 


5 cups vegetable stock or water 
1 tsp. salt 

goose giblets, neck, back and wings (or carcass) 

• Cover and cook for 1 hour. Remove meat and bones. Cut up meat and 
return to kettle. 

• Add: „ 

1 pint tomatoes < 

* # 1 cup carrot chunks - • 

V/i cups coarsely shredded cabbage 

1 cup pearf barley (noodles or rice may be substituted) 

Vi tsp. each of summe^r savory and parsley, or other desired herbs 

• Simmer for 40 minutes. 

• Add: # 

Vi cup celery, diced 
1 cup peas, fresh or frozen 

• Cook 20 minutes. ‘ 

• Serve with fresh bread or biscuits. 
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PAPA'S STOVE-TOP SOUFFLE 

2 cups milk 
V? cup cheese, grated 
1V3 cups goose eggs (approximately 3 eggs) " . 0 

2 tbsp. flour , 

salt or pepper to season as desired 

• Heat milk in saucepan over medium heat. v 

• w Melt cheese in milk. . - 

" • Be^t eggs thoroughly, then add flour to eggs and mix well. 

• Add egg mixture to hot milk; stir^to mix. 

• Cook over low heat for.20 tQ• Wminutes until done. 

• Serve immediately. . • % .... 

• Serves 4 to 5. f o - , . / : : X.\ 

HOMEMADE NOODLES 
4 cups flour* 

1 cup eggs (either whole eggs or egg yolks) » - 

water t 

• Add beaten eggs to flour and work in. • / , * 

• Add sufficient water to make pliable dough. Knead for 5 to 10 minutes. 

• Cover and let rest for 20 minutes. 

• Roll out very thinly with rolling pin or pasta'machine. 

• Hang over clothes rack and let dry slightly . f » 

• Cut in desired widths. 

• Finish drying. o - ' ' 

• Package and store in freezer. 

* May use all whole whea^t flour, P half whoje wheat and half unbleached white, 
or any other combination -you„desire. « 

DEVILED GOOSE EGGS - 

4 goose eggs * , Y 

X v V4 tsp. salt. 

" Va tsp. pepper 

1-2 tsp. mustard . 

4-5 tbsp. mayonnaise 

s 4 tsp. vinegar 3 

• Put eggs in saucepan, cover with water, p'ut on lid and bring to a boib 

• Cook 10 minutes. 

• Turn off heat, leave pan on burner, covered, for 10 to 15 minutes. 

• Cool and shell eggs. 

• Cut eggs m half lerrgthwise. Remove yolks and mash. 

• Add remaining ingredients. -Y 

• Refill whites. N 

• Garnish with parsley or paprika. 3 
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BAKED EGG CUSTARD 

" ’ 2 goose eggs f 

Vi cup sugar or V 3 cup honey 
^ 4 cups milk, scalded 

. 1 tsp. vanilla 

. nutmeg, (optional) 

• Beat eggs slightly. 

• Add sugar and vanilla (if using honey, add to scalded milk). 

; • Pour milk slowly over egg mixture. Stir until thoroughly mixed. 

• Pour into lightly greased casserole dish. 

• Sprinkle with nutmeg. 

• Set dish in flat pan containing 1 inch hot water. __ 

® Bake 50 minutes at 325°. 

® Serves 6 to 8. 


CORNMEAL WAFFLES 

V/i cups yellow cornmeal 
> r ; Va cup whole wheat flour 

V 3 tsp. salt 

• ? Vi tsp. baking soda 

1 tsp. baking powder 

1 goose egg, separated * ^ 

2 cups yogurt-or buttermilk 

Vi cup goose fat (rendered) or oil 

® Measure cornmeal, flour, salt, baking soda, and baking powder into mix¬ 
ing bowl. Stir to blend. 

• Beat egg yolk slightly and combine with yogurt or buttermilk. 

® Add to cornmeal mixture; beating with a spoon until smooth. Stir in fat. 

• Beat egg-white uhtil stiff and fold into batter. 

® Bake in waffle iron until outside is brown and crisp. 

• Serve with goose gravy, fruit syrup or honey. 

• Delicious fqr breakfast, lunch or supper. 
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r V APPENDIX E 


Using Feathers and Down 


It's r\ot;unheard of fo f a goose flock to be kept chiefly for-the luxurious 
plumage these bird's prdduce.. With their unmatched combination of Might 
weight and warmtbretaip/ing ability>>the down and small body feathers of geese 
are considered the "ultimate natural ^filler for cold weathenblothing and bed*-' 
ding. From thedarge, stiff-quilled^feathefs of the body andwvings^a number of 
useful and interesting items cab aha be crafted, including homemade arrows, 
shuttlecdcks, dusters and old-fdshfoned writing pens. All geese produce quality 
feathers, although, some people clai'm.tha^ those from European breeds 
(especially Embdens) are superior." When^butcbered and plucked cleanly', 
medium to large birds typically yield a total of .Vi to Vi pound of dry feathers. 

PLUCKING LIVE GEESE 


In conversations pertaining to goose feathers, a frequently asked question 
concerns the advisability ofplucking live birds. §orpe breeders and waterfowl 
literature strongly.condemn tbis practice as being cruel. The basic, arguments 
againsf it ar§ that feathers consist primarily of protein and their replacement is a 
drain on the birds; and, "HoW would you like to have your hair pulled out by its 
roots several times a year?" While I have never encouraged live plucking, I'll’try 
to present the facts and let you decide your own opinion. 

Geese naturally replace their garb yearly during a molt that takes a month 
or longer to'complete. Feathers are'mostly protein. However, work done at a 
goose research center in France indicates that, once the breeding season is 
over, mature geese that are well fed can be live picked, without apparent 
negative results, every seven weeks up until several weeks before cold.weather, 
sets in. The study also concluded that if properly fed, young geese that are well 
feathered can be plucked once every seven weeks up until three to five weeks 
prior to being butchered. « 

The actual physical discomfort that geese experience when small, mature 
feathers are extracted is hafd to determine, if new feathers that aje still growing 
are pulled, bleeding can occur and birds normally flinch noticeably, indicating 
that it hurts. However, comparing the pulling of down and breast feathers with 
the removal of human hair is probably inaccurate since mature feathers are at¬ 
tached to the skin by a relatively weak bone) and do not have true roots. 

Should you decide to live pluck your geese, taking the following precau- 
• tions will greatly reduce the possibility of yejur birds suffering ill effects. 

* •*Ta1te feathers only from the underside of the goose. 

• Pull out only small pinches of feathers and down at a time to keep from 
-tearing the bird's skin, 

• Remove a maximum of v 50 percent of the plumage from the plucked 
area, and ^omt leave any. J>ar e, patehes. 
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PILLOWS ' .: ..*;; ,. ■■ ' 

To keep feathers from working their way out of pillows an s d tickling your v 
nose, a tightly woven cloth such as down-proof ticking is essential, Double 
stitching the seams is imperative in keeping the exits closed. V 

Pillows filled solely with down retain their shape poorly. To makq them \ 
more resilient, pillows need to be filled with a combination of down and small, 
soft body feathers. Many people find a ratio of 75 percent down to 25 percent 
feathers to be just right, while others prefer a firmer mixture of fifty to fifty. The 
quantity of filler required depends on pillow size and personal preference. Do 
keep in mind, that feathers pack together considerably. As with all feather filled 
products, feather pillows need to be fluffed frequently to maintain their spring 
and to keep the stuffing evenly distributed.^ 


COMFORTERS/QUILTS, SLEEPING BAGS AND CLOTHING 

The tops and bottoms of comforters, quills and sleeping bags must be lined 
with down-proof material. Channels five to six inches wide should be used to 
help keep the down and feathers evenly distributed. Leave one end of the 

__chan neis-open-Tor^-stuf firrgr—r- - —- - - —- ’ ~ 

When the stiff quilled plumes of the wings, tail and body have been kept 
separate at picking time, the down and small body feathers can be usedin the 
ratio they come off of the birds. As each channel is filled, sew the opening shut 
by hand, a ; nd then cap the edges with binding. _ 



The making of down-filled mittens, booties, vests, jackets and parkas is an 
enjoyable winter activity that provides fine gifts for family members and 
friends. Be sure,to use down-proof lining and make all seams double to keep 
the down from escaping. For parkas, vests, etc., the channels should be approx¬ 
imately two to three inches wide. To keep large pieces of clothing as light¬ 
weight as possible, use" 75 to 90 percent down, with small quantities of body 
feathers for loft. 
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APPENDIX F 

Using Geese as Weeders 


Geese by the thousands are annually employed to control unwanted plant 
growth in a variety of crops, as well as along fence-rows and around out 
buildings. This unique partnership between man and fowl is made.possible 
because geese eat numerous typies of noxious grasses and broad-leaf weeds, 
but find various cultivated plants disagreeable to their palate. While many of 
today's agriculturists are increasing their reliance on chemical herbicides rather 
than seeking methods of working harmoniously with nature, weeder geese do 
continue to be utilized successfully by a good number of nurseries, orchards; 
homesteaders and truck and general farmers. 

When managed properly, these feathered herbivores have a number of 
advantages over mechanical andxhemtcal mean^ of checking weed growth. 

=Geese“do not disturb the roots of crop plants nor leave behind toxic residue. 
They nip off weeds that grow among the desired plants, continue working rain 
or shine and-fertilize as they go. However, to avoid being disappointed, you - 
shouldn't expect geese to be a magical cure for all weed problems. Rather, they 
should be looked upon as a useful aid in reducing unwanted plant growth in 
specific crops. Upon hearing that these birds can be used as weeders, people 


sometimes make the mistake of turning geese loose in their gardens assuming 
they instinctively know which plants are weeds and which are not. 

SUITABLE BREEDS • . 

Conceivably, any variety of geese could be used for Weeding since ail eajv 
grass and weeds. However light to mediumweight birds are usually preferred 
since they tend to be better foragers and are less likely to trample plants. Of/all 
breeds, the Chinese is by far the most popular for weeding chores due to tneir 
active foraging ability, moderate size, unmatched agility, good availability and 
reasonable price. / 


BEST AGE FQR WEEDING j 

Geese of most ages can be enlisted for weeding, but young pirds have a 
number of advantages when used in row crops. Goslings are/smaller add 
therefore less likely to tread on tender plants, they have voracious appetites 
that keep them on the move, and when huogty are less inclined to nibble on 
crop plants because they are more selective in theiMastes than older geese. 
Under commercial conditions, five to six weeks is generaBy:considered the 
youngest age that goslings can safely be placed in fields. But fqFTTie small 
producer whofcan keep an eye on the birds and^put-them under shelter in case 
of rain, goslii/gs can be put to work several weeks earlier whea the weather,is 
~mild, especially if they are being brooded naturally! 
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NUMBER NEEDED // ■ / - ' / 

The number of weeders heeded depends op/actors such as time df year/ 
climate,/Cro^ .volume of noxious vegetation thatis present when th eh ir ds are 
put to work and whether or not the middles of rows are mechanically tilled 3 n 
most cultivated crops, if geese are placed ip the field, before ther;e is-^meavy' 
growth of unwanted grass and broad leaf plants, two to four bird/petvacre aref 
normally sufficient. In uncultivated fields, approximately twice,as many geese 


will be required. 


FENCING , , y 7 , / .. 

To be effective, geese must be confined tp the area/hey are working. For 
temporary fbncing, poultry rTetting.— eighteen to tw^pty-four inches high for/ 
goslings, thirty-six inches for mature geese — can bb installed by wiring it tp 
wooden or steel stakes that are drixen into the grouhd at ten- to'Tifteen-fboVin- 
— tervals. A- single strand of electric Wire in stalled eight to ten inches above 
_J r °und leypi has alsd been used successf ully/w ifh g eese-Th at are six wdek s or, 
older. / ./■' / / / / / / ■■ 


DRINKINCLWATER i // / V ' / 

Thirsty geese are not efficient^worl/erSi/Waterers should/^e provided that 
supplyTidequate capacity so thp birds are^T^ dry. The location 

of t)re drinking water is a I s o/Tmp o r t ants id c e it-controls tne movement of the 
geese; To encourage birds/to cOverTargeareas evenly, ifxs sometimes necessary 
to place water receptacles af pppositeends pf'a /ie)o. ' / 


FEEDING 


■ ist be hungry most of ,-tne time if they are/tb -y/ork effec- 

ec p mrpend ei t b^4^iaf fa mb umt of comp I e te^pejl ets or 

d/gra/n be fed^nc^a/day in the evening to keep thelpirds 
Condition. Grains^ alone do not supply a balanced dfbt< 
mgs. The qu^pfit/of feed that should be fed depends on 
iorrdls and tjye availability of palatable grasses and weeds, 
ire plbQtifpT, a/bound or less ,0t feed per ten birds should" - 


—s and tb'e aValiability of palatable grasses and weeds. 
=•' When edible-greens are pfepbfuT, a/bound or less fi\ feed per ten birds should" - 
Ndo, while twq tip three boanas>mav be called f or/when fields are nearly clean. 
The a p pea rap ce of weak or^low-mpv i ng birds/fs often an indication that more 
feeoSs needed. Keep in .mind that gepse will starvl tp death rather than eat 
some t^pes of extremely'tough or strong-flavored vegetation. 


SHADE 


prevent sbpstroke, geese of all ages must have shade during warrfi 
weatFfef/^j^rratural phqtection from the sun doesn't exist in the working area, 
some typelofsim^ be erected, that provides adequate shade for 

all of the bird surest under aNpne time. 
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PROTECTION FROM PREDATORS / 

/ It's, difficult to fenc^ large' working areas Well enough to keep out all 
frujngry meat-eaters. Since a majority of raids^by predators are carried out 
between sundown and sunup,__weeders, especially/young ones, should be 
closed at nighttime icra building or yard that.is tighjly fenced with wire at least 
four feet high. Wheh locked up at nighf/a minimptn of four to five square feet 
should be allowed'per bird. ' / 7 


SPRAYS, FERmiZERS AND BAITS 

/./ /■ '- a; - . / 

If insectRid^s, herbicides/fertilizers or ^lug baits are applied in areas where 
weeder gee&e/are working, the birds should always be removed for at least two 
or three days, or until the fertilizer has dissolved or bait has been removed. 
Gees0 c/n/consume small quantities of some-sprays without obvious ill effects: 
However, toxic substances can accumulation their body tissues and be passed 
to .Unsuspecting humans if the contaminated birds are butchered for meat or 
. .uses for the production of eating .eggs. It is always better to be overly 
pr^tautious in this matter rather thajrtaking a chance of losing birds, or worse 
y^t, of polluting the food of family, friends or customers. 

// ■ - V 


-S. . 
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\ APPENDIX C i 

Show Time ' 

Agricultural fairs just wouldn't be complete without rows of cackling 
chickens, quacking ducks and honking geese. North American poultry 
breeders have been displaying their fowl at public exhibits for over 130 years. 

By digging into the annals^of poultry history, one finds that back in 1849, the 
first exclusive show was held November 14, at the Public Gardens in Boston, 
Massachusetts. An interesting note — the Boston Poultry Exposition continues 
as an annual event. 

Poultry shows serve a number of useful functions. First, they provide a 
meeUng place for old and new friends who share a common interest. Second, 
they allow the public to see and enjoy the breeder's skills. Third, they give op¬ 
portunity to compare one's stock and ideas with those of other breeders. 

In most North American shows, birds are judged by comparison and then 
placed 1st, 2nd, 3rd, etc. However, I personally prefer and recommend the 
European system of judging, which grades the entrants: poor, fair, good, ex¬ 
cellent, or by^some similar scale. The grading system moves the emphasis away 
fr^m competing against other breeders to striving to improve one's own stock. 
ThiTacigJ^iod also helps the less experienced breeder know the true quality of 
her or his birds. (It is important to keep in mind that judges do make mistakes 
—and they carronly evaIuateThe exterihaf features of birds — which is just part of 
t h e p i ct u re si nee prod u cti vi ty isalso essential.) Unfortunately, under theplac¬ 
ing system it is quite common for mediocre specimens to win first prizes due to 
weak competition, encouraging novice owners to think they have better birds 
than they actually do. .____ : _- --— - 

> WHO CAN SHOW? x 

The majority of poultry shows are open to anyone who wants to enter their 
birds. Except for the occasional specialty club show, belonging to a local or 
national organization ii usually not a prerequisite for exhibiting your geese. 
Ordinarily, to help cover expenses and provide premiums, there is £ minimal* 
entry fee. In some states, any fowl that is shown from out of state must be blood 
tested for Pullorum-Typhoid (see Chapter 11). A few states even require the test 
for instate birds. Premium lists normally spell out such requirements. 

WHAT CAN BE SHOWN? . rr ’..■.■'-'’T. 

Any healthy goose of a standard breed can be shown. Presently, the breeds 
th^at are officially recognized are the Egyptian, Canada, Chinese, Tufted Roman, ’ 
pilgrim, Sebastopol, Po m eranian, American Buff, African, Emhden and- 
Toulouse. Crossbreeds are sometimes seen at fairs. Except in 4-H or FFA 

.' '7 
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categories, entering such geese normally is a waste of time since they usually 
are disqualified because there is no standard for judging them. 

HOW ARE BIRDS ENTERED? 

To exhibit birds in a show; you need a copy of the premium list and an 
entry blank. For county, provincial and state fair premium lists and entry blanks, 
contact your local agriculture extension specialist. For other shows, check with 
established poultry breeders in your area and^look over advertisements for 
shows in the Poultry Press and Feather Fancier (see Appendix J). (Normally, 
entry forms must be filled out and returned to the show secretary anywhere 
from one to four weeks prior to the show date, so you'll need to plan ahead. To 
avoid being disqualified, be sure to read and follow all instructions as outlined 
in the premium list. 



A superb SebasTopol old female on exhibit at the annual Ohio NationaFPoultry Show. 
Bred and exhibited by the late W. C. Garber. ^ 
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Shows normally have separate classes for old ganders, old geese, young 
ganders and young geese. Be careful to enter birds of the correct sex and age in 
the appropriate class. Birds that are exhibited ne^d to be tagged with 
numbered leg bands and these numbers recorded on the entry blank. 


PREPARING GEESE FOR EXHIBITION 


To show to their best advantage, geese must be clean, in good feather, 
carrying the correct amount of weight and accustomed to being penned in a 
restricted inclosure. Birds that are dirty, in poor feather condition or are over or 
underweight will fair poorly under most judges, even if they are excellent 
^^aspecirtiens otherwise. Also, while appraising geese, judges have little patience 
with birds that thrash wildly about or crouch in the corner of their cages. 


Cage Training * 

For geese that have always had the freedom to run in a spacious pasture or 
yard, being locked up in a display cage can be a frightening experience. The 
first phase in training geese for exhibition isjo work gently and quietly when 
near the birds and talk to them with a calm, reassuring voice at feeding time. 


A well 
Oregon, 

. 7 / 


by ^teve Langer, Sherwood, 

. / ' ' 
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Several weeks prior to the show date — for birds t^t have never been ex- , 
hibited — it's a good practice to ( coop them individually images that are atleast 
3' x 3' x 3' for two or three days with food and drinking water. 

Conditioning * 

Fortunately, geese are neat birds and will clean themselves if given half a 
chance. Seldom do they need to be hand washed prior to a show — except pos¬ 
sibly to tidy the bill, feet or a few soiled feathers with warm water and a soft 
brush or sponge. Three of the worst enemies of show ^eese.are mud, grease 
and excessive exposure to sunlight, which can cause the plumage to fade, dry 
out and lose its sheen. 

TRANSPORTING GEESE TO SHOWS . . 

Some thought should be given as to how you will-gfet your geese to the 
show in good feather and mental conditiqn. Occasionally someone will pull up 
to an exhibition hall with a pickup full of trumpeting geese inclosed only by 
raised panels on l^he truck bed. I prefer to use well-ventilated wooden crates 
made for the occasion or discarded waxed cardboard or wooden produce 
boxes often available free or for a minimum charge from the produce manager 
of grocery stores or produce stands. Keep in mind that geese are large and have 
high body temperatures, so they can overheat and suffocate rather easily if not 
given sufficient ventilation. By using clean bedding and having only one or two 
geese per carton, your feathered friends should arrive at their destination 
rested and in clean garments. 

FEEDING AND CARE AT THE SHOW 

Many shows provide^attendants whp feed and water the birds throughout 
the duration of an exhibition. However, you should check ahead of time if this 
matter is not clarffied in the premium list so you will not be caught without feed 
and water containers and feed if this service is not provided. 

DEFINITIONS OF SHOW TERMS AND ABBREVIATIONS 

There are a number of unfamiliar terms and abbreviations that are likely to 
be encountered when a novice exhibits geese. The most common include: 
O.F. — Old Female; geese that are over one year 
O.M. —, Old Male; ganders that are over one year 
Y.F. — Young Female; geese that are under one year "S- 
Y.M. — Young Male; ganders that are under one year \ 

— .B;Br— Besrof Breed . - : ;r. - ---- ----- • . 

B.O.B. or B.O.S.B. — Best Opposite Sex of Breed 
B.V. — Best of Variety 

B.O.V. or B.O.S.V. — Best Opposite Sex of Variety 
A.S.V. — All Standard Varieties 
A.O.S.V. 4- All Other Standard Varieties 
Disq. — Disqualified 
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APPENDIX H 

> - ° ■' ; , ■ * 

Goose Breeders and Hatchery Guide 

The Goose Breeders and Hatchery Guide was prepared to help you locate t 
sources of geese. While this list is not exhaustive, it does contain most of the 
major breeders and hatcheries in North America. Please keep in mind that the 
information is datft, and details such as addresses, stock sold, etc., may change 
with time. 

|| While attempts Have been made to include only reliable sources, I am not 
indorsing the quality of stock or service given by these firms. Some hatcheries 
sell crossbred goslings under purebred labels. If you are interested in acquiring 
a specific breed, ask potential sources if they guarantee,their stock to be pure- 
blooded.(When writing poultry breeders and hatcheries, haye the courtesy to 9 
enclose a stamp for their reply.) 

Three additional sources for addresses of goose breeders are the Feather 
Fancier and Poultry Press (see Appendix J for their addresses) and the breeders 
directory of the Society for Preservation of Poultry Antiquities. The directory is 
available from the society's secretary (James Rice, Route 3, Greenwood,. 
Wisconsin 54437) for $5 per copy. 

Code: Hatcheries with no asterisk offer production-bred stock, while 
those with one asterisk (*) sell standard-bred geese? Two asterisks (**) indicate 
that both production-bred and standard-bred birds are available. 


■ - 

& - 

California * 

Fruit's Weeder Geese, 19459 Avenue 144, Porterville, CA 93257—Ph. 209-784- 
2246 » 

Goslings in White Chinese and Toulouse. 

Hockman's, 12659 Devonshire, San Diego, CA 92107-—Ph. 714-222-6983 

Goslings in White Chinese; African; Embden and Toulouse.^ 

Kirby & Edith Blohm, 54 Blanca Lane, Watsonville, CA 95076—Ph. 408-724-6743 
Goslings in White Chinese; African; Embden and Toulouse. 

Metzer Hatchery, 25870 Old Stage Road, Gonzales, CA 93926—Ph. 408-679-2355 

Goslings in White Chinese; African; Embden and Toulouse. 


'' Fl °rida • 

Morris Farms & Hatcheries ln^?^^70 S.'W. 232 St., Goulds, FL.33170 Ph. 305- 
271-8982 

Goslings in Embden and Toulouse. 
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Illinois 


♦Stephen F. Cerdes, Rt. 1, Toluca, IL 61369—Ph. 815-452-2534 

Hatching eggs,-goslings and mature stock in Capada; White, Brown Chinese; 
Egyptian; Tufted Roman; Buff; Pilgrim; ’Buff Pied, Saddle Back Pomeranian; 
Sebastopol; African; Embden and Toulouse. 

Indiana 

Rose's Hatchery, 1326 S. Michigan, South Bend/ IN 44618—Ph. 219-232-4202 
Goslings in Embden. ( 

Schueler's Hatchery, P.O. Box 20, Preble, IN 46782—Ph. 219-547-4209 
Goslings in Embden and Toulouse. 


Council Bluffs Hatchery, 901 W. Broadway, Council Bluffs, IA 51501—Ph. 712- 
323-7169 

Goslings in Embden and Toulouse v 

Owings, Duck & Goose Hatchery, W. Hwy. 7, Storm Lake, IA 51588 * 

Goslings in African; Embden and Toulouse. ' 

Shiltz Goose Breeding Farm, Bancroft, IA 50517—Ph. 515-885 2435 
Goslings in white and gray market birds. 

Stprk Hatchery, 233 S. Madison Avenue, Fredericksburg, IA—Ph. 319-237-5981 
Goslings in Embden. ' 

Tenhulzen Hatchery, ^32 Avenue C, Box 318, Denison, IA 51442 \ 

Goslings in White Chinese; African; Embden and Toulouse. 


Massachusetts ■ ; ■' ' - -..V-' ■ ... .-.'■■■ 

♦Roger A, Sanford, 832 Pine Hill Road, South Westport, MA 02790—Ph. 617-636- 
'■2533 ' . .' :.V, 

Hatching eggjs < and goslings in White, Brown Chinese; African and Standard 
Toulouse. !, / , ® 


Minnesota 

♦♦Crow River Valley Goose Farm, Rt. 1, Box 35, May4r, MN 55360—Ph. 612-657- 
2436 

Goslings and mature stock in C mada; Tufted; Roman; American Buff; Pilgrim; 
Pomeranian; African; Embden; Toulouse and Standard Toulouse. 

•Duane Urch, Rt. 1; Owatonna, MN55060— Ph. 507-451-6782 ' 

Hatching eggs, goslings and mature stock in Canada; White, thrown Chinese; 
Egyptian; Pilgrim; Buff Pied, Pomeranian,/Sebastopol; White African; Embden and 
Standard Toulouse. J 

Leuze's Waterfowl Hatchery, Rt. 5, Willmar, MN 56201 
Goslirfgs in Embden and Toulouse. 

Neubeft Hatcheries, P.O. Box 1239, Mankato, MN 56001 

Hatching eggs, goslings and mattire stock in White Chinese; African; Embden and 
/Toulouse. . / 
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North Valley Hatchery, Rt, 2, Harris, MN 55032—Ph. 612-674-7302 
Goslings in Embden and Toulouse. ' ' 

Pietrus Hatchery, 112 East Pine, Sleepy Eye, MN 56085—Ph. 507-794-3411, 
Goslings in Embden and Toulouse. 

Sobania Hatchery, Rt. 6, Little Flails, MN 56345—Ph. 612-632-3030 

Goslings in White Chj&Ste; American Buff; African; Embden and Toulouse. 


**Stromberg's; 50 Lakes Drive, Pine River, MN 56474*— Ph. 218-543-4223 

Hatching eggs and goslings in Canada; White, Brown Chinese; Buff; Pilgrim; 
Pomeranian; African; Embden and Toulouse. 

„ **Sunny Creek Farm & Hatchery, Red Lake Falls, MN 56750—Ph. 218-253-2211 
Hatching eggs, goslings and mature stock in Canada; White, Brown Chinese; Buff; 
Pilgrim; P6meranian; Sebastopol,; African; Embden; Toulouse and Standard 
\ .Toulouse. 

Wild Wings of Oneka, Rt. 2, Hugo, MN 55038—Ph. 612-439-4287 
\ Goslings in Canada. 


Missouri 

Cackle Hatchery, P.O. Box 529, Lebanon, MO 65536—Ph. 417-532-4581 
\ Goslings in'White Chinese; African; Embden and Toblouse. 


Heart of Missouri, P.O. Box 954, Columbia, MO 65705—Ph. 314-443-1671 
Goslings in White Chinese; African; Embden and ToLilouse. 

♦Zilltch Poultry Breeding Farms, Rt. 1, Mercer, MO 64661—Ph. 816-875-2572 
patching eggs and goslings in Pilgrim.and Embden. 


Nebraska . 

Lloyd's Quality Hatchery, 10th & Kansas St., Box 203 Superior, NB 68978 
# r Goslings in Embden and Toulouse, ’ ^_ 

Norfolk' Hatchery, 116-118 S. 3rd, Norfolk, NB 68701 
Gos(ings in Embden and Toulouse. 

Wragge Hatchery, Howells, NB 68641 
Goslings in Embden. 

■ V - ■" ; . ■ ; ; .. ■ ' '■ ' 

v North Dakota 

Magic City Hatchery, P.O. Box 1771, Minot, ND 58701—Ph. 701-839-3726 
Goslings in Embden and Toulouse. 

/ ; /'■•/■ ; „ _ 

Ohio 4 y * * 

Pilgrim Goose Hatchery,Creek Road, Williamsfield, OH 44093 # 

Goslings in Pilgrim. / ■* . ? 

Pruden Hatchery, P.O. Box 391, Geneva, OH 44041—Ph. 216-466-1773; 
Goslings in White Chinese; African; Embden and Toulouse. 

Ridgeway Hatcheries, Inc., LaRue, OH 43332—Ph. 614-499-2163 
Goslings in White Chinese; Embden and Toulouse. • - 
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♦♦Ronson Farms, P.O. Box 12565, Columbus, OH 43212—Fh. 614-486-6219' 

Goslings^and mature stock in Canada; White, Brown Chinese; Egyptian; Tufted 
Roman; ftuff; Pilgrim; Pomeranian; Sebastopol; African; Emb'den; Toulouse and 
Standard Toulouse. N / 

■ . . ' ' / I 

Oklahoma 

Country Hatchery, Inc., P.O. Box 747, Wewoka, OK/74884— Ph. 405-257-6222 
Goslings in Toulouse, / 

Oregon 

♦Bernard S. Lind, Rt. 1, Box 37, Umatilla, OR 97882 

Hatching eggs and goslings in American Buff; Buff Pied; Sebastopol and African. 

♦♦Mother Hen Farm & Hatchery,, P.O. Box 492, Corvallis, OR 97330—Ph. 503- 
753-8486 

Hatching eggs, goslings and mature stock in White, Brown Chinese and Pilgrim. 

♦♦Northwest Farms, Inc., P.O. Bbx 3003, Portland, OR 97208—Ph. 503-653-0344, 
Hatching eggs, goslings and mature stock in Canada; White, BrowrTChinese; Tufted 
Roman; American puff; Pilgrim; Buff Pied, Po.meranian; Sebastopol; African; 

*, Embden; Toulouse and Standard Toulouse. 

Pennsylvania 

c? 

Clearview Stock Farm & Hatchery, Gratz, PA 17030—Ph. 717-365-3234 
Goslings in White, Brown Chinese; Buff; African; Embden and Toulouse. 

♦Feather Edge Farm, Rt. 1, Cochranton, PA 16314 

Hatching eggs, goslings and mature stock in Canada; White Chinese; Tufted 
Roman; Buff; Pilgrim; Pomeranian; Sebastopol and African. 

Hoffman Hatchery, Gratz, PA 17030—Ph. 717-365-3407 
Goslings in White Chinese; African; Embden and Toulouse. 

♦♦Willow Hill Farm & Hatchery, Rt. 1, jiox 100, Richland, PA 17087—Ph. 717-933- 
4606 

e Goslings in White, Brown Chinese; American Buff; Pilgrim; Sebastopol; African; 
Embden and Toulouse. , . * 

South Dakota 

Beverly's Goose Hatchery, Rt. 1, Box 58, Howard, SD 75349—Ph- 605-772-4303 
Goslings in Embden and Toulouse. / 

Inman Hatcheries, 3000 Third Avenue S.E., Box 616, Aberdeen, SD 57401—Ph. 
605-225-8122 

Goslings in White Chinese; Embden and Toulouse. 

Sunshine State Hatchery, 404 W. Pipestone Avenue, Flandreau> SD 57028 
Goslings in Embden and Toulouse. 

Washington .r . 

Harder's Hatchery, Rt. 101, Box 316, Ritzville, VyA 99169—Ph. 509-659-1423 
Goslings in Embden. 
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Wisconsin V' 

; • • ■■■ ) . • • T . 

Abendroth's Waterfowl Hatchery, Rt. 2, Box 200, Waterloo, Wl 53594—Ph. 414- 
478-2053 .. V 

Goslings in Canada; White, Brown Chinese; Buff; Pilgrim; Pomeranian; African; 
Embden and Toulouse. ' 

* Hal bach Poultry Farm, 305 S. Third St„ Waterford, Wl 53185—Ph. 414-534-6405 
Goslings and mature stock in White, Brown.Chinese; Tufted Roman; Buff; Pilgrim; 
Pomeranian; Sebastopol; African; Embden and Toulouse. 

Hickory Ridge Farm, Rt. 1,‘Pardeeville, Wl 53954 ; 

Gosjings in Canada. 

, ; n 

Canada 

Apstey Electric Hatchery Ltd., 22nd St. & Avenue B, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
57M 0P9—Ph. 664-2266 
Goslings in Embden. 

Berg's Poultry Farm & Hatchery, Box 603, Russel, Manitoba R0] 1W0 
Goslings in Toulouse. 

Miller Hatcheries Ltd., 260-Main St., Winnipeg, Manitoba R3C 1A9—Ph. 943- 
6541 (Branches in Regirta, Saskatoon, North Battfeford and Edmonton) 

Goslings in Embden. - 

Smith Hatcheries Ltd., Box 523, Prince Albert, Saskatchewan—Ph. 306-764-5606 
Goslings in Pilgrim. ^ ' \ 

Springhill Hatchery, Neepawa, Manitoba R0J fHO 
Goslings in Embden. 

Webfoot Farm & Hatchery Lt4, Elora, Ontario NOB ISO—Ph. 519-846-9885 
Goslings in White.Chinese and Embden. ■ ^ 

. ....I--"'"'"" A : j ; , • 

Puerto Rico \ ’ 

Aibonito Hatchery, Inc- Ruto 2, Buzon 490, Aibonito, PR 00609—Ph-. 809-735- 
8585 


Goslings in Embden and Toulouse. 
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APPENDIX I 

0 ; : 

, Sources of Supplies 

and Equipments, 

Complete Inventory 


' Burkey Cg. 

Ronson Farms ^ 

P.O. Box 29465 

P.O. Box 12565 

San Antbnio, TX 78229 

Columbus, OH 432,12 

> * Ph. 512-696-0706 * 

Ph. 614-486-62T9 / - 

Canadian Poultry Supplies 

Sidney Shoemaker Poultry Supplies 

Rt. 2 / * ' , 

3091 Lincoln-Gilead Twp. Rd. 124 

Lindsay, Ontario. 

. Rt. 3 \ V - v 

Canada K9V 4R2 1 

Cardirlgton, OH 43315 " a< 

.. ■ ■ V- ; ... . 

Ph. 419-864-6666 

..College Poultry Supplies 


.287 College St. 

Stocklin Supply Co.' 

\ Toronto, Ontario 

738 S.E. Lincoln 

V ’Canada M5T 1S2' 

° Portland, OR 98124 ' 

. Ph.416-924-5598 , * 

, Ph. 503-234-0897 ' 

a 

Foy's Supplies 

Strecker's Poultry Supply 

Bo t x 27166 * * , 

# Rt. 3, Box 365-K \ 

Golden Valley, MN 55427 “ 

Arroyo Grande, CA 93420 

Gragne Bros. Supplies 

Strom berg's ' 

2883 Woodland Circle 

50 Lakes Route , , 

: "Allison Park, RA 15101 

^Pine River, MN 56474; " 5 - ' , 

Ph. 412-443-2486 4 V 

Ph. 218-543-4223' 

Marsh Manufacturing, Inc. 

Valentine Equipment Co. 

14232 Brookhurst St. 

9706 S. industrial Drive 

Garden Grove, CA 92643 

Bridgeview, 1L 60455 

Ph.JH 4-534-6580 * -V 

Ph. 312-599-1101 

Northwest Farms,,Inc. 

*. 

P.O. Box 3003 « 

- 

.Portland, OR 97208 

"■•i ' ■ 

; „ Ph. 503-653-0344 

■ 


Picking Wax and Equipment 

Rocky Top Poultry Supply 

Pickwick Co. r . srr .- 

P.O. Box 1006 

1120 Glass Road N.E. 

Harriman, TN 37748 

Cedar Rapids, IA 52402 

Ph.615-882-8867 

- .. , : <? 

Ph. 319-393-7443 



V SOURCES OF SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 

Incubators and 
Brooding Equipment Only 

..-/H • . 

__- _ - * 

Brower Manufactunng-C^r 

Box 5722^- 

IL 62301 

HockmanV 

12659 Devonshire 

San Diego, CA 92107 

Ph. 714-222-6983 ' f. 

9 Leahy Manufacturing Co. 

/406 W. 22 St. 

‘’’Tligginsville, MO 64037 ' . 

Ph.836-584-2641 

The Humidaire Incubator Co. 

217 W. Wyne St. * " 

New Madison, OH 45346 

Ph. 513-996-3001 _ * . f 

Gak Ridge Manufacturing Go. 

Veyo, UT 84778 
Ph. 801-673-9190 

Superio/ Incubator Co. 

. 4734 Sanford , ' 

Houston, TX 77035 
Ph. 713-729-2109 . 
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Suggested Reading 

' .. . ’ 

' J V ; I 

Magazines and Newspapers., . t . , 

Backyard Poultry, Rt. T, Box 7, Waterloo/Wisconsin 53594. $7 yearly. Monthly 
magazine with articles geared for the small flock owner. Occasional'informa- 
tion on geese. ‘ * 

t -;i- - * ' . 

Countryside , Jerome D. Belanger, editor and publisher, Rt. .1; Waterloo, 
Wisconsin 53594. $12 yearly. Authoritative monthly magazine for small farmers. 
Regular features on poultry with question and answer department. 

Duck , Goose and Sw$n Magazine, Todd Miles, editor and publisher, 
Greystones Farm, Mill bury, Massachusetts 01527. $8 yearly (6 issues), $1 for sam¬ 
ple.. New bimonthly magazine for anyone interested in-r-aising-and breeding 
waterfowl. 

Feather Fancier, Corey R. Herrington, editor and publisher, P.O. Box 239, Erin, 
Ontario, Canada NOB 1T0. $6 yearly, 50* for sample. Monthly paper devoted to 
stafodard-bred poultry, pigeons and pet stock. Good sdtaagrfor addresses of 
Canadian poultry breeders and hatcheries. . 

0 4 

Poultry Press, Robert F. DeLancey,, editor and publisher, Box 947, York, Penn¬ 
sylvania 17405. $5 yearly, 50 c for sample. Monthly paper wifh articles on-poultry 
shows, club news, and breeding and managemenC t^.^oo^source for ad¬ 
dresses of waterfowl breeders and hatcheries throughout North America. 


Bobks iiA : 

. Light Weight Camping Equipment and How to Make It, by Gerry Cunningham 
'and Margaret Hansson. Available from Gerry Divisipntbf Outdoor Sports In¬ 
dustries, 5450 North Valley Hwy, Denver, Colorado 80216. Gives patterns and 
instructions for making down-filled clothing. 

Nutrient Requirements of Poultry, 7th revised edition (1977), National Academy 
of Sciences, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20418. An informative 
though brief manual on poultry nutrition. Highly recommended for persons 
who desire a working understanding of poultry nutrition and who plan to for¬ 
mulate rations. 
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Poultry Nutrition Handbook^oy Dr. John D. Summers and Dr. Steven Leeson. 
Available from Department of Animal and Poultry Science, Ontario Agriculture 
College, University of Guelph,’Guelph, Ontario, Canada. $5. Contains exten¬ 
sive information on feeding requirements and ration formulas for all types of 
Poultry. ■ V "A . * ■ ’ ‘ v . ■ 

Modern Waterfowl Management and Breeding Guide, by Oscar Grow. 
Available from American Bantam Association, P.O. Box 610, N. Amherst, Mas¬ 
sachusetts 01059. $12. Contains detailed information on the origin, history and 
breeding of most-breeds and species of domestic and semidomestic ducks, 
geese and swans. 359 pages, numerous illustrations, hardback. 

Successful Duck & Goose Raising, by Darrel Sheraw. Available from Stromberg 
Publishing Co>., Pine River, Minnesota 56474. $5.95. Most comprehensive book 
available on selecting and mating standard-bred waterfowl. 208 pages, 225 pic¬ 
tures, paperback., V 

Standard of P erfection for Domesticated Land Fowl and Water fowl, American 
Poultry Association, Inc., Box 70, Cushing, Oklahoma 74023. $12. Describes in 
detail all varieties of large* chickens, bantams, turkeys, ducks and geese 
recognized by the America^ Poultry Association..Of special interest for persons 
who raise purebred poultry. 600 pages, over 200 illustrations, hardback. 
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Organizations 

t q. • - 

International Waterfowl Breeders Association, Lyle Jones, Secy., 12402 Curtis 
Rd., Grass Lake, Ml 49240. Dues $3. Sponsors meets at shows an<&sends out 
newsletters (2-4 pages). - 

International Toulouse Society, James Konecny, ' Secy , R. Oak Valley, 
Hampshire, IL 60140. Dues $5. Sends out a quarterly newsletter and sponsors 
meets at shows. 

Eastern Waterfowl Breeders Association, Ray Jenkinson, Secy., Rt. 3, Box 39B, 
Stewartstown, PA 17363. Dues $5. Sends out a newsletter, sponsors an annual ' 
fall show and gives special awards. . , 

American Poultry Association, Inc., Bertha Traver, Secy.-Treas., Rt. 4, Box 351, 
Troy, NY 12180. Dues $4. For breeders of alP poultry. Membership includes ' 
newsletter and yearbook (112 pages in 1977) containing articles and advertise¬ 
ments from leading poultry breeders. 

Society for Preservation of Poultry Antiquities, James K. Rice, Secy.-Treas., Rt. 3> 
Greenwood, W1 54437. Dues $5. Members receive S.P.A.A. Breeder Directory 
(last issue contained 116 pages and listed 329 poultry breeders throughout 
North America) and quarterly newsletters (6-12 pages) with 'information on all A 
types of rare poultry. 
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Glossary 

AIR CELL — A stationary air pocket that normally develops between the two 
shell membranes in the large end of eggs soon after they are laid. As the 
contents of an egg dehydrate in storage or during incubation, the air cell 
increases in volume. v ' \ 

ALBUMEN — The egg-white. 

BIOTIN — A B-complex vitamin that can be rendered unavailable if raw eggs 
are fed to poultry. (See Appendix B for symptoms of a deficiency.) 
BLOW-OUT — This term is used to describe both rotting eggs that explode 
during incubation or female birds that expel their oviduct while at¬ 
tempting to lay an egg. 

BREED — A subdivision of the goose family whose members possess similar 
body size and temperaments and the ability to pass these characteristics on 
to their offspring. 

BREEDER RATION — Feed that is used during the breeding season and for¬ 
mulated to stimulate good egg production, fertility and hatchability. 
BREEDING STOCK — Selected adult geese used to produce goslings. 
BROODINESS — The maternal mstinct that causes a goose to want to incubate 
eggs , J. ' 

COCCIDfOSTAT — A medication used to control the one-celled parasite coc- 

cidia; •’ - ' _ ■ w . ._ 

CONCENTRATED FEED — Feeds that are high in protein, carbohydrates, fats, 
vitamins and minerals, and low in fiber. 

CROSSBREED 1 — The mating of male geese of one breed to females of another 
breed. 

CULLING — The removal of inferior (crippled, deformed, diseased, low- 
producing) birds from the flock. 

DEWLAP — A fold of feather-covered skin hanging from^he throat and upper 
neck in some geese. 

EGG TOOTH — A small, horny protuberance attached to the bean of the bills 
■ on newly hatched birds that is used to help break the shell at hatching 
time. Normally falls off several days after the bird hatches. ff 

EMBRYO — A bird before it emerges from the egg. Q 
ESOPHAGUS — The tube in which food passes from the mouth to the digestive 
tract. (Geese do mot have true crops.) 

FEED CONVERSION — The ability of birds to convert feed into body growth or 
eggs. To calculate feed conversion ratios, divide pounds of feed consumed 
by pounds of body weight or eggs, 

FERTILITY — In reference to eggs, the capability of producing an embryo. Fer¬ 
tility is expressed as a percentage that equals the total number of eggs set 
*. minus those that are infertile, divided by the total nurrtber set, times 100. 
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PLIGHTS — The large feathers of the wings, including the primaries and secon¬ 
daries. 

FULL-FEATHERED — When a bird has a complete set of feathers. 

GANDER — The male goose, * 

GIZZARD — The muscular organ that grinds the food eaten by birds. 

GOOSE — In general, any member of the subfamily Anserinae. It is often used 
specifically iri reference to female geese. * 

GOSLINGS — Young geese up until feathers have*completely-replaced their 
baby down. 

GROWING RATION — Feed that is formulated to stimulate fast growth. 

HATCHABILITY — The ability of eggs to hatch. Hatchability can be expressed as 
(1) a percentage of the fertile eggs setdtotal number of goslings hatched 
divided by the number of fertile eggs set, times 100) or (2) a percentage of 
all eggs set (total number of goslings hatched, divided by the total number 
oi.eggs set, times 100). 

INBRED — Offspring that are the result of mating closely related birds — such 
as brother to sister, father to daughter, son to mother. 

KEEL — A pendulous fold of skin hanging from the underbody-of-geese^ 

KINKED NECK — A deformed neck with an obvious crook. * 

KNOB — A bulbous, fleshy projection on the forehead of African and Chinese 
geese. 

LAMELLA — Tooth-like\$errations on the inner edges and roof of the bill of 
geese. * 

LOBE — Either one or two folds of skin that hang from the abdomen of many 
domestic geese. 

MAINTENANCE RATION — Feed used for adult geese D during the off season 
when they are not breeding. (Also known as a holding ration.)_ 

MOLT — The natural replacement of old feathers with new ones. 

NIACIN — A B-compiex vitamin (nicotinic acid) that geese require in larger 
quantities than chickens. A niacin deficiency causes stunted growth, poor 
feathering and crippled legs, 

OIL GLAND — Also known as oil sac or uropygial gland, this gland 
oily, feather conditioner and water repellent that is spre; 
plumage as the bird preens. 

OVIDUCT The elongated gland where eggs are formed. 

RLN- FEATHERS-NewTearhers that are just emerging from the store 

PIP — The first visible break hatching goslings make in the egg shell. 

POST MORTEM — The examination of a dead bird to determine the cause of 
death. 

PRODUCTION-BRED — Geese that have been selected for top meat and/or 
egg production. 

PUREBRED — Geese of a specific breed that have not been crossed with other 
breeds for many generations. ‘ 

RELATIVE HUMIDITY — The ratio of the quantity of water vapor in the air to 
the greatest amount possible at a given temperature. Therefore, 100% 
relative humidity is total saturation, while 0% would indicate the complete 
absence of moisture. - 
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ROACH BACK — A malformed spinal column that causes the back to be 
shortened and humped. 

SHELL MEMBRANES — Two pliable membrane* that line the interior of the egg 
shell. •" ' ■ 

SLIPPED WING — A deformed wing that does not fold smoothly against the 
bird's body. 

STRAIN — A family or line of livestock that has been selected for specific 
characteristics over several generations by a breeder. 

STANDARD-BRED — Geese that have been stringently .selected over many 
generations.according to the ideal that is set forth in the Standard.of 
Perfection. 

• STANDARD OF PERFECTION — A book containing pictures and descriptions 
of the physical characteristics desired in the perfect bird of each 
. recognized breed and\variety of poultry. 

STARTING RATION A high protein feed used the first couple weeks to get 
goslings off to a good start. 

STRAIGHT RUN — Young poultry that have not been sexed. 

TRACHEA — The flexible windpipe that allows passage of air from the bird's 
larynx to the bronchi "and lungs. 

VARIETY — A subdivision of the breeds. In geese, the varieties within a breed 
are identified by their plumage color. 

VENT — The external opening of both the digestive tract and the oviduct. 

WATERFOWL — Birds that naturally spend most of their lives on and near 
water. This term is often used in specific reference to ducks, geese and 
- swans. ; ; • o • 

WET-BULB THERMOMETER — A mercury thermometer that has a tubular wick, 
with one end fitted over the thermometer's bulb and the other end in¬ 
serted into a container of water. This instrument is used to measure the 
relative humidity in the incubator. 

WRY TAIL — A deformity that causes the tail to be constantly cocked to one 
side. 
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Acquisition of stock, 47-50,; 

Adult, geese: 

•basic management, 93/93, 
bedding for, 95 
housing, 93-94, ilTu^ 94/ 
nests for, 96 and illus./97 
shade for, ill us. 39, 

Advantages of geese, 2 (Table 1), il- 
lus. 5, illus. 6 
African (breed), 8, 10^ 14, 15, 16, 19, 23, 
24, 25 (Table 6),/4, 90, 113, 119, 125/ 
132 / 

breed description, 26-28 
illustrations, 26, 23, 112 . 

Aggressive behavior, 7-8, 20-21, illus. 21, 
22 

dealing with, 116 . 0 

during the breeding season, 8 
toward children, 8 
toward goslings, 74 
Air cell, 60 and illus. 

American Buff (breed), 8, 24, 25 (Table 6), 
74,89,117 

breed description, 32-33 
illustration, 33 

Anatomy, 11-16- --— 

illustrations, 12, 14, 15, 147,148 
Aquatic plant control, 5, 8 
Aspergillosis, 127 


ack: crooked, roach, 113 
anding, 90-91, illus. 91 
attery brooder, 77 
edding, 95 
moldy, 73, 127 
ehavior, 17-22 

defending nests & yocing, 20-2T, illus. 
21 



feeding, 8, 18 
fighting, 17, 22 
flying, 19 
mating, 19 
nesting, 7, 20 
pecking order, 17 . 
swimming, 15, 18 
. response to fea/,17 
walking, 18 
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Bill, 13, illus/14/ 

malformed, 113 / 

Biotin deficiency, 63, 168 
Blindness, 113 . J 
j BlopB^ttttgT , 1^^.46 
. Botulism, 127-128 

Breeder-seIertTOn; 23-46, 112-114 
Breeders & Hatcheries Directory, 18 
3 Breeding age, 73 / 

/“Breeds, 23-46 /• J 

profiles (Table 6), 25 jl 

see also undex/ndividual br^ed 
Brewer's yeast, jg/fe 
B ro k e n bjjn^s,' 128 
v Brood’^size, 75 
Brooders, 75-77 
battery type, 77 
draft guard, 77 * 
heat lamp, 76 and illuV 
homemade> 75-76, i|lfjs. 76 
hover type,-77 
Brooding: 

artificial, 75-79^-— 
floorspace/78 | 

natural, iHus. 18, 73-7 
overheating, 78 I 
temperaturp, 77-78 / 

Broody geese, 55, 111 
Butchering, 150-157 

age for, 10/89-90, 107 , p 

check list, 157 
cooling of meat, 156 
eviscerating, 155-156 / 

killing, 17, 151-152 K 

packaging and storing, 156-T57 
plucking, 152-154 
preparations, 151 
singeing, 154 
skinning, 154 
when, 150 
see als;o Meat 


Calcium: 

deficiency, 134-135 
effects on hatchability, 54, 106 
for adults, 106 
. for goslings, 73, 86, 88 
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Calprie:P rotein ratio, 161. 

Canada (breed), 13, 14, 19, 22, 23, 24, 25 
/ (Table 6), 74, 100, 108 
Jateed description. 42-4 4 
hybridization, illus. 43 > a * 

illustration, 42; . 

Candling, 62, illus. 63 
Cannibalism, 128-129 
Catching geese, 13, 16, 93, 115-116, illusr:" 

115 W . 

Chilled goslings, 72, 74, 77, 79, 80„ 

— Chine$e - "j b , rgetjt7^ 5787'l^7T^riK 19/ 23, 
24,-25 (Table 6), 2%r 73, 89, 108, 110, 
113, 119, ‘125 and illus.,T32 - 
breed description, 38-40 
illustrations, 6, 14, 39, 40, 80, 82, 84, 
125 

Choking, 80, 129 

Cleaning-eggs^ 52 

Clipping wihgs^a^lV and illus. 

Clutch size, illus. 2 Ut- 54^>5 
Coccldidsis, 2, 129-130 
' Cold weather: “ - 

effects qn fertility,-54 
housing for, 93 t 94 
^resist^ance to, 2, 93 
^ water during, 98 

Color, sexing b y728;;T22-124, i 11 us. 123 a n d 
7 124 

• 7 . Confinement for new'birds, 18 . , 

Coolihg: 

of eggs during incubation, 55, 61-62 
of meat after butchering, 156 
Creep feeding; 88-89, illus. 89 
Culling of, breeding stock, 112-114 
Cuts, 130-131 


Daylight requirements, 54, 109-111 
Deformities; 113, illus. 114 
Dewlap, 15 

Diet, see Feed; Nutrition \ 
Diseases, 77, 93, 126-149 v \ 
resistance, 2 \ 

Disposition, see Behavior \ 

Down, see Feathers 
Draft guards, 77 

Drinking water, 2, 80-81, 93, 97-98, illus. 
97, illus. 98 

Drowning, 72, 79 \ 

prevention of 18, 65- \ 

reviving waterlogged goslings, 80 \ 
Dux-Wax, 153. 194 \ 
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Egg production, effects of management, 

; 109 (Table 18) 

Eggs: 

ait cell, 60 and illus. . 

candling, 62, illus. 63 * 

cleaning, 52 

comparative production ..(Table 3), 4 
composition of (Table 5), 10 
cooling during incubation, 55, 61-62 
factors effecting production, 2 

fertility of, 54, 93 
for eating, 9-10. _ —.. 

"gathering for incubation, 52 
hatchability, 2, 54 
hatching to start flock, 47-48 
infertile, uses for, 63 
ordering and receiving, 47-48 
peak production, 22 
selection for hatching, 52 
sprinkling during incubation, 55, 62, 
66 

storage for incubation, 53 
turning during incubation, 61 and il¬ 
lus. ‘ 
uses for, ,4 
whipping of, 10 

Egyptian (breed), 13’, 19, 23, 24, 25 (Table 
6 ), 74, 100, 108 ‘ v 

breed description, 44-46= 
illustrations, 45,,46 * 

Embden (breed), 18, 24, 25 (Table 6), 54, 
74, 89, 108, 124 and illus. 
breed description, 28 
illustrations, 3, 5, 29, 96, 104, 124 
Esophagus, impaction, 133-134 
Equipment sources, 194-195 ^ * - 

Eviscerating, 155-156 ,•>. 

Exhibiting geese, 185-188 
Eyes, 14 

blindness, 1J3 a 

infections, 80 ■ 

sticky, 80, 142 ' 


Fear, response to, 17 
Feathers and down, 5 
care of, 157 

eating by goslings, 128-129 
live plqcking, 189 
picking, 8, 152-154 
f .pin, 90 
singeing, 154 
types of, 11, 13 v 
using, 180-181 
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Feed: 

consumption, 89 
efficiency, 3, 90 (TableTiife 
formulating rations, 161-166' 
growing at home, 105-106; 
moldy, 73, 127 v j 
natural diet, 2, 18 • 
programs for adult geese, 100-102 
arniount, 99, 100 {Table 14), 104 
calcium, 106 
commercial, 102 

Complete rations (Table 16), It)?’ 
fjiome mixed, 101 (Table 15), y l0T- 
- J - TO 2 
grains, 101 
grit, 106 

Maintenance ration, 100 
natural, 101 
ba^'ure, 104-105 
iprotein" level, 100 v 
(schedule (Table 14), 100 
programs for goslings, 82-86 
amount,. 82, 83 (Table 9) 
calcium, 73, 86, 88 
commercial, 86 

complete rations (Table 12), 87 
home mixed, 84-85 (Tables 10, 11) 
grains, 84 
grit, 84, 88 
natural, 83 

| niacjin requirements, 8^87 
protein level, 73, 82 
schedule (Table 9), 83 
storage, 86, 100 

unidentified growth factors, 102 
see also Foraging; Nutrition 
Feeders: 

crjeep feeders, ^8-89, illus. 89 
fdr adult gleese, 106-107 
for goslings, 88 
Feet, Jl 5 

crboked toes, 113 
frostbite, 132-133 
sore, 131 

Fencihg, 74, 93 * . 

around gardens, 8 
Fertility, 93, 98 ■ l 

causes of poor, 19 
importance of lighting, 109-110 
importance of tail, 13 
in Vearlings, 99 
length of, 22 
of ^ggs, 54 

Fertilizer poisoning. 145, 184 
Fighting, 17, 22 
Floorspjace:' 

for ^dujt geese, 94 
for goslings, 78' 


Flying, 19 

curtailing, 117 and illus. 

Foot problems, 131 
Foraging ability, 2, illus. 3 
Forced-air incubator, 56-59, illus. 57 
Foster mothers, 54-56, 75 
Fowl cholera, 131-132 
Frostbite, 14, 28, 40, 132-133 
Fumigation: (Table 7),'67 
of eggs, 64 

. of incubator, 66-69 


Ganders, 19 

age of peak fertility, 22, 112 
fighting between, 19, 22 
light requirement, 54 
Gardens, geese in, 8 V 
Gender, see Sexing ’ 

Goslings: 

basic care of, 72-73 
day-olds (to start flock), 48-49 
defense of, 20-21 
feed, 82-86 

floorspace required, 78 
managing broilers, 89-90 
marking, 90-91, illus. 91 
ordering- and receiving, 48 
waterlogged, 80 
Grasses, 2, 73, 105 
Graylag, 24, 34, 35 
Grit, 2, 18, 88 

for adult geese, 106 
. for "goslings, 84 
Growth rate, 3, 72 


Handling geese, 115-116, illus." 115 
Hardware disease, 133-134 
Hatchery directory, 189-193 
Hatchability of eggs, 2, 54 

from yearlings (Table 17), 108" 
Hatching, 64-6,6 \\ 

help-outs, r 65-66 ' ' 1/ 
selection of eggs for, 52 
Matching eggs, care of, 48, 5It53 
health problems, 126-149 . " 

Holding geese, 13, 16, 93, 115-116, illus. 

IT#' . 

Hot weather, 2 

effect? on fertility, 54 
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Housing, 1, 2, 93-94 

for knobbed geese, 14 
see also Brooders; Fencing; Yard 
Hover brooder, 77 
Humidity: 

during hatch, 64-65 
during incubation, 59-60 
during storage, 53 
Hygrometer, 59-60 


Incubation: ' 

artificial, 56-62 
check list, 69 

■ cooling of eggs, 55, 61-62 
* duration, 53 
humidity, 59 
natural, 20, 54-56 
operating specifications, 58-62 
pinpointing problems (Table 8), 70-71 
position of eggs, 58 
sanitation, 66 

sprinkling of eggs, 55, 62, 66 
temperature, 59 
turning of eggs, 61 and illus. 
ventilation, 60 
Incubators, illus. 57 

equipment sources, 194-195 
forced-air, 56, 59 
^ 'fumigation of, 66-69 
homemade, 56, 58 

leveling of, 58. \ 

^ ’location, 58 

operating specifications, 58-62 
still-air, 56, 59, 61 
Intelligence, 17 * 


t 

Keel, 16, 

Killing, .151-152 

location importance, 17 
see also Butchering 
Kinked neck, 113, illujs. 114 
Knob, 15 • ' 1 

discolored, 28 
sexing by, 125 


Lameness, 134-135 


Layipg geese: ‘ 

identifying problems (Table 19), 110 
management, 108-111 
Leftovers as feed, 3 
Legs; 15-16, illus. 15 

banding, 90-91, illus. 91 
injury prevention, 15-16, 115-116 
spraddled, 73, 79, 141 and illus. 
weak, 113, 134-135 
see also Feet 
Lice, 55, 75, 143-144 
Life expectancy, 6, 22 
Lighting; 54, 109-111 
Litter, 78-79 
Lobes, 16 


^Maggots, 136 
Malnutrition, 101, 135-136 

see also Mineral deficiencies; Niacin 
deficiency, Nutrition; Vitamin 
deficiencies » 

Marking goslings, 90-91, illus. 91 
Mating, 19 
Meat: ; 

best age for, 10 * 

comparison" with other poultry (Table 
2), 4 

composition of (Table 4), 9 
'.v eating of, *9-10 
fat content of, 10, 38 
lean meat, 28, 40, 90 
• packaging and storing, 156-157 
production, 90 
see atsd Butchering 
Medication: 4 ...... 

poisoning^ 73, 92, 139 
precautions When using/145 
Mineral deficiencies, 169-170 
Mites, 55, 75,’143-144 
Mold, 73, 127 ** * 


Natural Diet, 2, 18 ■> 

Neck, 15, 18 ')■ , 

bowed or kinfe.eC, 113, illus. 114 
Nests 51-52, 55-56, 36-97, illus. 96 
importance of ideation, 20 
natural, 20 ^ 

Nesting, 7, 20 andfillus. 

) 
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Niacin: 

deficiency, 134-135, 136-137 

requirements, 86-87 " _ 

Noise, factor in breed selection, 8, 23 
see also Voice 

Nostrils, location of, 14 — —-7t 

Nomenclature, 12 
Nutrition: 

deficiencies, 169-170 

effects on hatch-ability, 54 

for adult geese, 99-106 

for goslings, 82-86 

unidentified growth factors, 102 F 


Oil gland, 13 

Omphalitis, 137 ? 

Orchards and geese, 3, 104 ^ 

Oviduct, eversion of, 113, 137-138 


Parasites, 2, 93 

external, 55, 98, 143-144 
internal,. 73, 144-145 
resistance to, 2 
Pasture, 2, 79, 104-105 
Pecking order, 17 « 

Phallus prostration, 113, 138-139 
Phosphorus-calcium ratio, 73, 134-135 
Physical problems, 126-149 
Picking, see Plucking V 

-Pilgrim (breed), 8, 24, 25 (Table 6), 53, 74, 
; 89 r 108, 110, 117, 122 
breed description, 33-35 
illustrations, 27, 34, 74, 123 
Plucking, 8 

dry, 152 r . , 

live, 180 

. scald, 152-153 “ 
wax, 153-154 

^Plumage color importance, 24 
Poisoning, 75 

from medicated feeds, 73, 92, 139 
from toxic plants and other sub¬ 
stances, 139-140, 184 
Pomeranian (breed), 16, 24, 25 (Table 6) 
breed description, 35-37 , 
illustrations, 35, 36 
Ponds: 

construction, 99 and illus. 

overcrowding, 8 


Post mortem, .146-149, illus. 148 

equipment, 146 _ X~ _- -- — 

major diagnostic organs, illus. 147 
/procedure,'149 
Predators, 73,' 74, 75, 92, 93 
identification of, 171-174 
security measures, 74, 75, 170 
Preening, 13 

Production life of geese; 6, 22, 112 
Pullorum-typhoid blood testing, 145-146 


Rations, see Feed 
Recipes, 175-179 

^Reproductive life span, 6, 22, 112 
Roman, Tufted (breed), 24, 25 (Table 6), 
124 

breed description, 14-42 * 

illustration, 15, 41 
Roasting geese, finishing, 107 
Rotten eggs, 62, 63-64 


Scald picking, 152-153 / 

Sebastopol (breed), 19, 23, 24, 25 (Table 
6 ), 124 

breed description, 37-38 
illustrations, 37, 115, 186 
Sentinels, 5 
Sexing, 118-125 

by carriage and body size ; 124, illus. 
125 

by color, 28, 122-124, illus. 123, 124 
by knob size, 125 
by voice, 123 

vent, 118-122, illus. 120 and 121 
Shade, 55, 95 and illus. 

Shoulder, drooping, 113, illus. 114 
Singeing, 154 
Skinning, 154 

Slipped wing, 113, illus. 114, 140 
Spraddled legs, 73, 79, 141 and illus. 
Sprinkling and dipping eggs, 55, 62, 66 
Staphylococcosis, 141-142 
Sticky eye (ophthalmia), 80, 142 
Still-air incubator, 56, 57 and illus:, 61 
Stock, acquisition of, 47-50 
Storage: > 

of hatching eggs, 48, 53 
of feed, 86 
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'"Streptococcosis,. 143 j 
Supply sources, 194-195 
Sunstroke, 55 ? „ o ^ 

Swan goose,, 14, 24^and illus. 
Swimnping watej^/lB, 55 
and sexujPactivity, 54 
depth,/T9 - 

for.aoult geese, 18, 98-99 

goslings, 18, 79-80, illus. 80 

v1 


Tail, 13 

wry, 113, illus. 114 
Temperament, 6, 7 
see' also Behavior 
Temperature^: 

•s during incubation, 59 

^during storage of hatching eggs, 48, 

,for brooding, 77-78 
Thermometers, 59 
wet-bulbsT^9-60 

Toenails, 15 \ / ' 

Toes, crooked, 113 \ / 

Toulouse, 8, 24, 25, (Table 6), 74, W 
Production-brea>A^ x y • • 
breed descriptioiv s S^30 / 
illustrations, 18, 21, 30^4^ 
Standard-^red Dewlap, 1^16T*1%**23, 
28, 73, 100, 108 / ^ 

breed description, 3/1-32 
illustrations, 31, 1 W j 

Turning eggs: / 

during i/ncubation/61 and illus. 
during storage, 53 


Vaccinating, 2 / / 

Vent sexing, 118-122, illus. 120 and 121 
Vision, see Eyes 
Vitamin deficiencies, 167-169 
Voice, seeing by, 125 -4 


Walking, Iff 
Watch gepse, 5 
Water: 

for drinking, 2, 80-81, 93, 97-98, illus 
; 97/and 98 

for swimming, 18, 19,- 79-80, 98-99 
- receptacles, illus. 81 
Water-hyacinth, 5 
Water-lettuce, 5 
Waterlogged goslings, 80 
Wax picking, 153-154 
Weeder geese, 3, 182-184 
meat of, 10 

Wet weather, resistance to, 2, 93 
see also Cold weather 
Wetting^ggs, 55, 62, 66 
Windbrea^, 2, 93 
Wings, 13 . 

banding, 90-91, illus. 91 
clipping,-8, 117 and illus. 
slipped, 113, illus. 114, 140 
T/Vife flooring, 79 
^VVorms, 144-145 
V'^mds, 130-131 
Wry^SiL 113, illus. 114 


Unidentified growth factors, 102 


Yards, 74, 79; 94-95 

Yearling geese, breeding from, 107-TD 
108 (Table 17) 










The Book 

GEESE 

a Complete Guide 
to Raising the Home Flock 

Thp Rank nf Geese, like its companiqn volume The Home DuckTTl6cl<r 
promises to be a valuable reference for waterfPwl raisers,at all production 
levels. It is the first full-length English language book devoted solely to geese.. 
Although basic enough for the hobbyist, it is comprehensive enough for com¬ 
mercial producers and scientists as well. Dave's straightforward and complete 
coverage of these unheralded but extremely versatile fowl is most timely, es¬ 
pecially now that people are showing g^puine concern for the environment 
and raising food animals on a minimum of grain. 

One of the unique and valuable characteristics of geese is their ability to 
utilize large quantities of forage. Recent research at Oregon State University 
has confirmed that geese can digest 15 to 20 percent of the fiber in their diet, 
compared to less than 5 percent in other species of poultry. As energy and meat' 
prices continue to rise, what is more appropriate than a fowl capable of replac- * 
ing herbicides by weeding crops, flourishing in wet, swampy areas not used by 
other grazing animals, and consuming mostly grass and other vegetation rather y 
than grains and soybean meal, while producing excellent meat and the highest 
quality insulation for clothing and bedding. * ■ , 

Because of their convenient size and smaller per head investment compared ■ 
v to other domestic grazing animals, geese show great potential, not only for 
small raisers in the U.S., but also for people in developing countries by 
providing more low-cost protein in the diet. Geese are also easier to care for 
and more disease^resistant than most other poultry. No doubt their time is final¬ 
ly here. I, for one, think it is long overdue. 

—A! Hollister, Dept, of Poultry Science, Oregon State University ' 

Dave Holderread has worked with waterfowl for twenty years and has raised alt major 
breeds of geese. He taught vocational.poultry in Puerto Rico, and with Millie's assistance, 
developed a poultry center where a hundred varieties of water and land fowl were 
produced. The center offered training for poultry students and community-people, and 
studies were conducted in feed conversion* small scale poultry management, incubation 
.and the feasibility of using nonutilized food resources for poultry. <> 

Now back in Oregon, Dave and Millie enjoy working together introducing most of 
their own food, and with his parents, operate a waterfowl breeding farm and hatchery. 
Dave writes articles on home poultry production for several magazines and poultry news¬ 
letters, and serves as a consultant to breeders and hatchery operators on breeding, nutri- 
, tion and incubation problems. In The Book of Geese, Dave and Millie bring together 
practical experience and academic studies in poultry science and horticulture to provide 

afv integrated perspective to raising geese. 
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